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ienys ACK of HALOID QUALITY 
& eye] PAPERS are an organization 
! of men, thoroughly schooled in 
the photographic industries; a plant 
equipped to the minute with the latest 
and most approved ventilating, refriger- 
ating and sensitizing machinery; and a 
reputation for uniform and quality pro- 
duction based upon thirteen years of 
earnest and constant endeavor. 


Prey 


Those photographers who know and 
use HALOID PAPERS &now that they 


use the best. 


The Haloid Company 
Rochester, New York 


get our descriptive booklet 


experience I have never 

had a plate touch your 
new Hi-speed which I am 
ordering all sizes in at this time. 
They enable me to get any- 
thing that comes my way night 
or day and the iatitade they 
seem to have is remarkable.” 


Alva C. Townsend 


| want to say that in all my 


Lincoln, Neb. Nov. 28, 1919 


Mr. Townsend tells the story cf 
‘*Hi-speed’’—a plate made for 
winter days—a plate of unusual 
speed without the sacrifice of 
any of the qualities a portrait 
plate should possess. 
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{-speed ‘ 


A perfect portrait plate -and speed 
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The January Slump 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Nobody in the photographic business 
needs to be reminded that, after the Christ- 
mas rush is past and January arrives, there 
is a decided slump in the demand, and it is 
all the more noticeable because of the grand 
climax of the year’s business which has 
come with the weeks preceding the holidays. 

What are you going to do about this 
January slump? 
and say, “Well, you can’t expect people to 
feel much interested in photographs right 
after Christmas. Nobody feels in a buying 
mood, so I might as well make up my mind 
to let January slip by as quietly as possi- 
Dies: 

If you take the position that there is no 
use trying to do anything in January, you 
won’t be disappointed. You will do even 
less than you expected to do. But there is 
no reason why you should go to sleep -the 
day after New Year’s and hibernate until 
the ground hog wakes you up when he 
comes out in February to see if there is 
anything doing. 

People have been known to have pictures 
taken even in January. 

For one thing, you ought to busy your- 
self the first of the year getting your inven- 
tory made and making up the figures that 


Are you going to sit back » 


will be needed for your 1919 income tax 
report, and you can occupy yourself with 
such necessary business matters for the few 
days following the holidays, but when you 
have that sort of thing done, go after some 
business, 

Perhaps it will even be advisable to put 
off your inventorying and such work for a 
few days while you make some photographs 
of college students and others home for the 
vacation. Go after some of this business 
among those who will in a few days be off 
to school again. 

If you have a department devoted to 
picture framing, Christmas will produce 
business in framing up photographs given 
as presents, if you will remind people of 
the importance of having the pictures 
framed before they become soiled, bent or 
torn. If you do amateur work, be sure to 
cash in on the cameras that have been given 
for Christmas. The new owners will want 
to go right to work making pictures. 
Advertise that if anyone having such a 
camera will come in with it, you will give 
No 
matter where the cameras were bought, get 
the new owners to come to you with them 
right away if you can, and in that way you 


them instructions regarding its use. 
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get them started in having their developing 
and printing done in your studio. 

There will be some people who have re- 
ceived snap shots for Christmas that they 
like and from which they would like en- 
largements. Advertise for this business. 
Many of those people would never think of 
the possibility of having an enlargement 
made until they see your advertisement: 
“Have You.a Snap -shot™Youds likes a= 
larged? See the samples of work we do in 
that line.” 

This is a good time to interest people in 
having copies made from photographs which 
cannot be duplicated. In almost every 
home there are a few photographs of 
friends or relatives who have died. The 
owners of these photographs have often 
said, “Some day I’m going to have a copy 
made of this,” or “Some day I’m going to 
see if the photographer can’t make a picture 
from this group of just Jim’s head and 
shoulders.” 

In most families there are jobs of en- 
largement and copying just waiting the 
ursine to set them done, Getrout amierme: 
and send to your mailing list covering this 
subject: 


Dear Madam.—In January we 
specialize on copying and enlarging 
from old photographs. 

Perhaps you have something of this 
sort in mind in connection with some 
valued picture of a friend or relative? 

Perhaps you have a highly prized 
photograph that is becoming torn, 
faded or broken. Bring it in and let us 
see what we can do to restore it or 
reproduce it? 

We have facilities for doing work in 
this line that will surprise you by its 
quality. 

Copies as we make them are not like 
the copies you used to see years ago, 
when they looked so little like the 
originals as to be little more than 
imitations. 


Then you ought to have samples of copies 
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you have made and the originals to show 
what you worked from. And if you do 
specialize for January on some such work, 
fill one sample case with the work and see 
that people have their attention brought 
LOsIt, 


Synthesis Before Analysis of 
a Picture 


When we come first to study a picture, 
whether it is a painting or a photograph, 
we should not isolate the different parts. 
We ought rather to consider it as a whole, 
enjoying the impression of its entirety. 

In other words, our study should at first 
be synthetic rather than analytic. Analysis 
is profitable subsequently, but in the act of 
dissecting a picture we miss its organic 
unity. 

If we should construct the picture we 
have in mind, with only due regard to in- 
dividual forms, however much we might 
obey the laws of artistic composition as 
regards the balancing of lines, our produc- 
tion would be apt to present a very flat 
appearance; one part would not stand out 
against the others. 

The whole effect of light and shade, this 
standing out, is dependent upon the true 
rendering of the values. 

Unfortunately the vocabulary in use re- 
lating to light and shade is inadequate to 
convey that knowledge of the phenomena 
that a photographic artist requires. 

It comprises merely the terms light, 
shade, reflection, half-shade, half-tone. 

There ought to be a balance of the 
masses of a picture in every good com- 
position. A want of this harmony of 
masses is more destructive to the beauty 
than a violation of composition of balance - 
of lines. 

If we are not able to appreciate values 
there is a great danger of reversing the 
values, and this danger is greater when the 
subject is more immediately under our con- 
trol. Since if we allow Nature to give the 
values, they are true, but if we control the 
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illumination as we do in our studio work 
we may get the reverse of what should be. 

If the light is allowed to come in from 
a distant background, the strongest values 
would be in the immediate foreground. 

Now, if any tone should be given too 
dark or too light in receding from the fore- 
ground to the distance, it would be false 
in value and would make the picture seem 
untrue. 

So that there is really a scale of grada- 
tion from black to white even in a picture 
having contrast as great as Rembrandt’s. 

There may be cases where an accidental 
object may produce a false value because 
really it is out of place. 

A white house or a shadow in the fore- 
ground of the picture might upset the 
whole tone by being too high in pitch. 

How often do we see just such a false 
note in otherwise good photographic com- 
position. The painter always tones down 
this intensity, and so the art photographer 
has a just right to work upon that part of 
his negative. 

In some photographs of interiors, where 
the light comes in through a window and 
strikes upon a picture hung on the wall, a 


picture, let us say, with considerable white | 


margin, the photograph will give the same 
value to this margin as to the intense light 
of the window, and if the white of the pic- 
ture upon the dark background were al- 
lowed to maintain its high pitch, the har- 
mony of the whole would be destroyed. 

Again, in a bunch of flowers made up of 
yellow daisies, pink carnations and violets, 
the yellow has higher value than the pink, 
and the pink than the violet, and the violet 
than the green foliage, and hence the neces- 
sity of care on the part of the photographer 
who uses a color sensitive plate to preserve 
the relations; not to depress the violet or 
pink or to exalt unduly the yellow and the 
green, 

The modern tendency in managing 
values seems to be in the direction of less 
contrast than would have been thought 
proper some thirty years ago; that is, the 
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values are kept more delicate, especially in 
portraiture. ) 

We do not notice the same relief which 
at one time was deemed essential to every 
portrait. No such contrasting differentia- 
tion between sitter and background as the 
leading lights of a quarter a century ago 
give us. 

The black color of a lady’s dress, for in- 
stance, is not relieved by white lace trim- 
mings and the whole set off against a grey 
ground to bring out the figure in a relief, 
but on the contrary the ground is very lt- 
tle brighter in tone than the drapery of the 
figure. 

To do this skilfully demands much tact 
to get anything like the semblance of at- 
mosphere between the sitter and the back- 
ground. 

In the photograph it is most difficult, for 
the photographer has no resource in color 
like the painter to aid him. No wonder we 
see so many smudgy photographs which 
aspire to art value. 

Still some of the photographers get there 
through all the difficulties, having a sort of 
photographic sense to see imaginatively 
their complete picture, and this is why we 
emphasize the importance of 
above analytic study of pictures. 


synthetic 


STICK! 


@ One step won’t take you 
very far, you’ve got to keep 
on walking; one word don’t 
tell folks who you are, you’ve 
got to keep on talking. 


@. One inch won’t make you 
very tall, you’ve got to keep 
one little ad 
won’t do it all, you’ve got 


on growing; 


to keep them going. 
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‘The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


Claksw AR DONE 
BUILDING BUSINESS 


UILDING and holding business, or getting and holding a patronage or 
following of customers, 1s something in which we are all vitally inter- 
ested, and our efforts along that line determine whether we are a drifter 

or a success. Statistics prove that a man in business cannot stand still, he is 
either going forward or drifting backwards. None of us wants to say he is 
drifting backwards, so we are intensely interested in how to push forward. 

The commercial photographer comes mostly 1n contact with business men. 
Therefore, the methods employed by the portrait photographer in dealing with 
what might be termed family matters, are totally unfitted in establishing a 
commercial business. In meeting business men, we must be acquainted with 
business methods, and everything that is considered sound in general business 
methods is equally applicable to a commercial photographic place of business. 

Big business men are finding out more and more every day that strength 
of character, integrity and all that goes with it, such as truth and honesty, are 
the foundation of good business, so we, as commercial photographers, must 
be prepared along those lines. 

The business man, to get new business, uses advertising, personal solicita- 
tion, personal letters and his own personal contact with people. Now, let us 
analyze that system of getting business as applied to the commercial photog- 
rapher. To my mind, personal soliciting is the one best way to obtain business 
for the commercial studio. Advertising works very nicely for accumulative 
effect, but I know of very few of the large commercial photographers who 
use newspaper advertising to any great extent. It seems to not reach the 
people they want to interest. 

A man in this business, in the course of a year, meets a good many people 
both in and out of business. The more people he meets out of business the 
more he will eventually meet in business, so it can be considered a mighty good 
thing to belong to several good clubs if the opportunity arises. I know from 
personal experience that it helps. 

Of course, everyone cannot have a good personality, but personality plays 
a great part in the success or non-success of most businesses. If the operator 
employed is of pleasing personality, he is more liable to be called upon again 
than the operator who has an eternal grouch, although the grouch may have 
the best of the other fellow on ability. 

Another effective way of helping to build a business is by sending out 
special appeals, or letters, you might say, to a select mailing list once a month. 


* Copyrighted, 1919, by Frank V. Chambers. All rights reserved. 
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Now this may take several forms. I know of one large company which does 
somewhat of a national business, and which takes for one month all of the 
piano manufacturers within a working radius of their studio, sending each 
one a very small photograph of insert size, very beautifully made, of a piano. 
This particular print I have in mind was a glossy, double weight print of a 
piano, with a vignetted base, accompanied by a clever form of letter, which 
letter, together with an actual example of piano photography, going to piano 
manufacturers, made quite a hit. The same thing was carried on through 
several other lines, but, of course, such a procedure could only be posssible in 
a studio able to cover a large territory. The man in the smaller city will have 
to hit something in a happy medium and send it out once a month. 

I know from my ownexperience that this is a very effective way of bringing 
attention to yourself and arousing interest. But it must be followed up by qual- 
ity work and service, for, no matter how clever you are in advertising and 
soliciting, if you fall down on quality or your service, which means promising 
delivery and knowing a few things about the customers’ wants, all your adver- 
tising and building efforts go for naught. 

Quality of work has a great deal to do in building business. J know of 
many fair-sized studios whose managers think it is economy to employ mediocre 
operators, kid printers and sleepy delivery boys, and wonder why a paying 
business is not done. It is becoming known through the business world that 
the best men you can hire are the cheapest in the long run. Cheap labor means 
generally poor labor, poor results and WASTE, a tremendous item in these days 
of efficiency. 

While we are on this word quality, I know, from observation, that the 
best of apparatus, plates, lenses, paper and chemicals, etc., help in building 
business. Many of your customers in the commercial line are men who know 
a great deal about photography, either directly or indirectly. Some of them 
have their own photographic departments for general work, as in the case of 
lithographers, photo-engravers, roto-gravures, engineers, architects and adver- 
tising people. They all use photographs and have more or less knowledge of 
photography. If you have good apparatus in your place of business, they will 
know it, you know it, and if you know it and they know it, they have 
double confidence in you and you have in yourself, which is building business. 

To go back to that word “service.” It is one of the most-abused words 
in the entire English language. Service means to help somebody. If a cus- 
tomer comes into your place or calls you to see him, and he is a little unde- 
cided as to just what he wants, if you are acquainted with sales plans, jobbing 
methods and general merchandising and advertising methods; in fact, with 
the use of photographs, as every commercial photographer should be, you can 
be of great assistance in telling this man what he wants, and the chances are 
that you will increase your order many times. Not only that, that customer 
will think many times later on of what you have done for him. 

I have in mind a man now who jobbed an article that was known prac- 
tically all over the country. He had done some advertising and I had solicited 


~I 
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him several times to use photographs. He had always told me that, as his 
line was known all over, he did not see any use for photographs. But I thought 
I knew better and was only waiting for a favorable opportunity to bring my 
views before him in the right way, which came a little later when he wanted 
to get out a small printed leaflet to accompany his commodity and which 
necessitated complete photographs of his line. Then I showed him where, by 
distributing photographs to his jobbers for their traveling salesmen to take 
out with them on their trips, along with their other photographs, if it did noth- 
ing more than remind the retailer that the line was still on the market, it 
would do some good. He reluctantly placed a small order. I know he thought 
he was stung, but when he was complimented by the jobbers on his new move 
and received requests for more photographs to completely equip their entire 
sales forces, accompanied by orders for his goods beyond his wildest dreams, 
he fairly swamped me with work and is a big booster for photographs today. 

That is what I mean when I say service. When you show a man where 
he can sell more goods by the use of photographs, you are helping that man as 
well as helping yourself, which is service, and when you give service you are 
building business. 

Another way service comes in is promising and delivering orders. I was 
in a commercial studio not long ago when a customer came in and was told 
by a photographer, “Mr. X, your prints are not ready. I was sick and will 
have to give them to you tomorrow.” I know the customer was disgruntled, 
and I know if he gets half a.chance he will not go back there again. This 
happened several times during my brief visit. A business man’s word is con- 
sidered one of his best assets. We are dealing with business men 1n commer- 
cial photography, so, therefore, not keeping promises is one of the surest ways 
to tear down a business. 

Still another word as to this term “‘service.”’ Service, to my mind, does 
not always mean delivering a print to a man in five minutes, even if he wants 
it, for, as stated above, service means helping people to help themselves. If 
you give a man something that may only help him temporarily and comes back 
eventually as a boomerang—that is not service. No print made and delivered 
in five minutes will give permanent service, except possibly to an engraving 
house, and is eventually a boomerang to you. If properly explained, it is 
usually the case that more time can be obtained on a job to the ultimate satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

Again, I have often turned down orders from people I knew could not 
use photographs effectively. Unless you can see some real use for them, it is 
better to discourage their use. I know of a concern, which had an extensive 
line of photographs made, which were not the right kind and did not prove 
any help to them, with the result that they became soured on the whole photo- 
graph business, and no one has been able to interest them since. 

Now, as to soliciting. Personal soliciting is by far the best way of build- 
ing business. I know from experience that it is mighty tough, and in looking 
back over the time I was solicitor for a commercial studio in a large city, I 
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remember now that it was one of the toughest and most discouraging times 
of my life. It is the most gruelling experience one can have, and again, when 
you know how and business comes good, it beats baseball, war and everything 
else for excitement and exhilaration. I have never felt so good in my life 
as I have after closing a good-sized order, and I have never felt so bad as to 
be walked out of an office in front of all the clerks, practically “kicked out,” 
because I did not yet know my business and could not interest the man. 

Now, for a few points as to successful soliciting. If you get in to a man, 
I do not care who he is or how busy, and you have something that will help 
him, he is going to “stop, look and listen.”” He has no time these days to fool 
with time-wasters, so the first thing is to have something that will interest him, 
and which, if he buys, will help him. To take a concrete example. We will 
say a man is a manufacturing confectioner. He has from twelve to fifteen and 
more salesmen on the road selling a very perishable commodity, which neces- 
sitates a corps of people to keep up the samples and which means the breaking 
of boxes of goods at a great expense, especially when the particular goods 
happens to be jobbed for some other manufacturer. Even with the greatest 
of care, the salesman will often find, long before completing his trip, that his 
samples are in poor shape, or, in case of chocolates, he cannot carry them in 
hot weather. Also, his complete line of boxes cannot be shown as it would be 
impossible to carry them. You know all this before you go to see a man, and, 
in going in to see him, you have something to interest him if you have a port- 
folio of colored photographs of candy. It interests him—why? First, because 
it is his own line, and, second, you have something that will help him—help 
him how? By saving him from three to four hundred dollars a month, if he 
has twelve to fifteen salesmen, in samples alone. Not only that, the salesman 
can show the complete line to the customer at all times, and the salesman has 
no heavy sample cases to hinder him in catching a train. Furthermore, almost 
anyone likes to look at colored photographs of goods he knows, whether he 
expects to buy or not. 

The foregoing is good salesmanship. Nine times out of ten you will land 
him if you proceed along that course—have something that will interest and 
help him and save him money. This example is equally applicable to any con- 
cern which has salesmen on the road, whether the commodity be trucks, plows, 
cash registers, dresses; in fact, any firm that employs salesmen is a prospect 
for photographs if handled properly. 

As for the kind of solicitor to have. I have seen youngsters just out of 
high school make good, while I have seen old-time photographers fall flat. 
It resolves itself down to the same thing hereinbefore mentioned—what applies 
to other lines of business will apply to commercial photography. Good, clean 
appearing, interested men, who might make good selling other lines, will 
undoubtedly help your business if backed by service. 

A while back I mentioned that it would be well to join clubs, ete. When 
you come in contact with those people—talk photographs. You will have an 
opportunity from time to time without appearing to talk shop. Know the 
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interesting things going on in photography and you will have interested 
listeners. Moving pictures form an excellent opening, and, during the recent 
war, there were many exceedingly interesting developments photographically, 
and ability to talk on these developments intelligently could not help but attract 
listeners, which brings it up to building business. If one had a knowledge 
of color separation and correction, such as was used by the aeroplane photog- 
raphers in the war, and could explain those things clearly and simply, it is 
building business, for it is attracting others to your knowledge of your own 
line. In other words, be alive, progressive and keep up with the times, not 
only in photography, but on general business. Read up-to-date magazines. Do 
not let the other fellow have anything on you. Keep everlastingly at it—do 
what you know you ought to do, and your efforts will surely bring success. 


dette NL) 


What’s Doing at the Middle Atlantic States Convention, 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 17, 18,19, 20, 1920 


Mr. O.E. Titus, of York, Pa: willcive 
a demonstration of Portraiture made with 
artificial light, employing the indirect light- 
ing system. He will demonstrate different 
means of obtaining different results with a 
minimum amount of light and will also give 
a talk and a practical demonstration of the 
use of different lenses. 

Mr. William C. Noetzel, of Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., a wonderful workman, will make 
a demonstration of modern lighting and 
pictorial arrangement. He, too, will use 
electric light and will give us some new 
stunts. Mr. Noetzel will have the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Noetzel in his work, which will 
demonstrate very practically how a photog- 
rapher’s wife can be of valuable assistance 
to him in the operating room. Mr. Noetzel’s 
demonstration will be most interesting, as 
he is one of the best workmen in the country. 
His demonstration will be original, modern 
and profitable. 

Mr. Jos: D.Strickler; of Pittsburenmieas 
will be another demonstrator of portrait 
work. His demonstration will be along 
entirely different lines from the others so 
we will see all of the best workmen. 

Mr. Bill Armstrong, of Toledo, Ohio, 
will give us a practical demonstration of 


his own way of working. Bill is a live wire 
and will show us some stunts for getting the 
money. 

Mr. Bernard, of the Campbell Studio; 
New York, will give us a talk on Studio 
Efficiency. He is very clever in this respect 
and will give us the benefit of his experience 
in holding down expenses and making our 
business more profitable. 

Mr. L. G. Rose, of Toledo, Ohio, will 
give an illustrated talk on Commercial 
Photography. He will cover this subject 
from the making of the pictures to the get- 
ting the long price for your work. Mr. 
Rose has a fine commercial business and is 
well able to give us first-hand information 
that will be of value to all commercial 
workers. Mr. Rose is the author of the 
book on Commercial Photography that is 
being printed in the BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, so he knows this subject. 

Mr. Paul L. Anderson, of New York, — 
will give us a practical talk on Composition 
in Portraiture. Mr. Anderson, while an 
artist with the brush, is also a photographer, 
and has written a book on Composition in 
Portraiture, which is the most valuable work 
on the subject. His lecture will be most 
interesting, more so for the reason he knows 
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Copy of Western Union Telegram 


Oil Si Oar eMC 2 mor fe4.019.. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 


Fublishsr Bulletin of Photography, 
Fhitads lpia aka. 

Prom lorvda,s sunny cline, where an Spendime vie winter 
joc os diet bed money, 1 wish to convey jshrough tne columns 
ofyour Bulletin of-Photography a NeweYear's Greeting to my 
Prouher bulbsqueezers tiroughoyt: the country. hoping I@mayisec 
them all at Milwaukee this year. C. L. LEWIS. 


what the photographer is up against many 
times in his work, and, therefore, has many 
suggestions to help him. No one can afford 
to miss Mr. Anderson’s talk. 

Mr. J. C. Abel will give us a talk on the 
business side of photography. Mr. Abel has 
traveled amongst the different studios and 
has been able to observe the things that are 
of vital interest to the photographer. He 
has some information that we all need and 
his talk will be interesting and profitable. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Success in any present-day business demands 
the employment of highly specialized tools, 
methods and equipment. 


More of the Program next week. 


x 


Metropolitan Section 


dhe Vietropolitan— Section of the »Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Society of New 
York will tender a dinner to Mr. John H. 
Garo, of Boston, on the night of January 
14th, at the Hotel Astor. 

Dr. Kenneth Mees, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company Research Laboratory, will give an 
illustrated talk on chemicals as applied to 
every day use in photography, and explain 
many of the difficulties that photographers 
now labor under. 

This meeting will close the campaign 
prior to the meeting of the New York State 
Society, at the Hotel McAlpin, on February 
3d to Sth. 


Hammer Plates 


MEET THESE DEMANDS 


They minimize the element of uncertainty 
and insure the maximum of success in 
negative making. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 


M. S. BRIDLE, The Photo-Enlarger, 1034 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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What is a photographic light, 
always equal to daylight’s best, 
worth to you? 

OR photography, Cooper 
Hewitt Light has all the 
advantages of daylight 

plus uniformity. The light is 
soft, widely diffused, of uniform 
intensity and costs less than 
one *cent jan eExpostite: 


Write our nearest office for information on 
this equipment which assures uniformly 
high grade photographs at all times. 


Ma Ma DAYLIGHT | 


© (¢)-1919-Moffett, Chicago” . : 
ae Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
95 RIVER STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Boston—161 Summer St. Cleveland—Engineers’ Bldg. Philadelphia—Drexel Bldg. 
Chicago—215 Fisher Bldg. Detroit—Ford Building .  Pittsburgh— Westinghouse Bldg. 
Cincinnati—1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Milwaukee—1011 Majestic Bldg. St. Louis—Central Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—Keese Eng. Corp. 


THERE’S A REASON 


WHEN SEVERAL BIG CONSUMERS BUY 


CENTRAL DRY PLATES 


IN CARLOAD LOTS, THERE’S A REASON. 


QUALITY—UNIFORMIT Y—PRICE 


CENTRAL PLATES MAKE PERFECT NEGATIVES 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER TODAY! 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


THE HOME OF 


BENAVIS STANDARDIZED PLATES ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ASK US FOR A COPY OF “CENTRAL POINTERS” 
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Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P.H. KANTRO, £7. 2:.c3os eZ 
“Same Old Thing” 


C. H. CLAUDY 

I might call it “Giving the Customer an 
Anesthetic” and be more spectacular if 
3ut “same old thing’ is 
simpler and truer to conditions. Con- 
ditions in the studio, in the work, in the 
advertising—Oh, particularly in the adver- 
tising, 


less accurate, 


Do you read advertisements? Probably. 
Do you read advertisements of Ivory Soap 
or Baker’s Chocolate or “His Master’s 
Voice?” Probably not, unless you are 
especially interested in the soap, chocolate 
or talking machine. You have seen them 
before. You know what they will say be- 
fore you read them. So you don’t read 
them. You have been treated to the “same 
old thing’ in advertising for so many 
moons that the new moon doesn’t bring any 
new desire to read the old thing. 

If you should see a St. Bernard dog in a 
picture, eating a talking machine, you'd 
stop, look and read, wouldn’t you? If you 
Saw “a picture of a piece of soap being 
stuffed into an automobile radiator, you'd 
probably read the ad. to know what made 
the soap stuffer go “luny,’ wouldn’t you? 
And certainly if you saw a picture of some 
chocolate being used as glue, you’d want to 
know why, wouldn’t your These wouldn’t 
be the “same old thing.” Not to say that 
talking machines as dog food, soap as 
radiator repairs or chocolate as an adhesive 
would be good advertising, but at least it 
would attract your attention. 

Very well, that’s the principle here being 
disinterred from the lombo of what you 
have forgotten for your edification. People 
can be lulled to sleep by hearing, seeing, 
thinking the “same old thing.” You know 
Jim, the tobacco store man on the corner. 


’) 


Prices 


Right Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M EK 48 O ie — Genuine and Pure. 
GLY C IN ae PA cisienter nein: 
AMIDOL — “srosiaee f° 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic’ friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Professional Photographers’ 


Society of New York 


HOTEL McALPIN 
NEW YORK CITY 


FEBRUARY 3, 4 and 5 


Something new at each day’s 
session. 


New Men “: New Ideas 
DON’T MISS IT! 
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GENUINE IMPORTED 


METOL 


Monomethyl - Paramidophenol - Sulphate 
(JOHNSON’S) 


Costs No More than Substitutes 
Highest Quality—Always Uniform 


PRICE 


1 oz. - $1.08 % lb. - $8.25 
Alb. - 4.20 1 Ib. - 16.20 
5 Ib. Lots - $15.00 Ib. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
stonal photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. We can do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


You meet Jim every morning as you walk 
to work. If every morning as you walked 
to work Jim should say to you, “Buy a 
Smokerino, five cents, buy a Smokerino, 
five cents,” and never say anything else, 
about the fourth or fifth time the words 
would lose any real sense in your mind and 
become simply a greeting. But if every 
morning, as you walked to work, Jim should 
ereet you with something different—today, 
“Try a Peaches cigarette, its @neweeane 
good,” and tomorrow, “Got some new corn 
cob pipes—how long since you smoked a 
cob?” and the text day, “Hvergea aun 
Glorium mixtures? It’s the nicest for the 
least money I know about,” you wouldn’t 
have a chance to go to sleep about Jim’s 
wares. 

It’s the same thing in your business, Mr. 
Photographer. If you never change the 
size, style, kind of advertising you do, your 
customers will fail to note that you do any. 
Have a long thin ad. today and a short fat 
one tomorrow. Tell ’em prices one day, 
quality the next, size and style the next. 
Put an illustration in the ad. one week and 
no illustration the week after. Change the 
picture. wording. Make 
people read your ads. by never having the 
same one twice. 

Don’t protest that you don’t do much 
newspaper advertising. If it isn’t newspaper 
ads. with you, it’s something else. You get 
out circulars or booklets or leaflets or letters. 
If you don’t, you ought to. But don’t send 
out the same thing twice. Don’t even send 
out the same appearing thing twice. If it’s 
a three by six folder in pink this month, 
make it a two by seven leaflet in green next 
month, If you send a booklet at Christmas 
time, send. a calendar at Easter, liga. 
write a letter today, don’t write the same 
kind and style of letter this time next year 
—say something teetotally different. 

.How about the studio. itself? Is it as 
invariable as the pyramids, as unchangeable 
as the laws of the Medes and the Persians? 
Does the green and gold chair stand two 
and a half feet from the northwest wall to- 


Change the 
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day as it stood twenty years ago’ Are the 
pictures on the wall, in the frames, exactly 
as they were when Sherman marched to the 
sea? Can your customers and prospects 
look at your sample book and be reminded 
of Bryan’s first campaign? Is the new 
paper on the walls the same color as that it 
replaced? Are your draperies invariably 
and unalterably dark red or something ? 
Ghancesit= Viake-it)difterent... Rutrihe 
chair upside down and have the samples on 
the ceiling if you must, but do something to 
change the appearance of that salesroom. 
Make people think of you as progressing, 
whether they are thinking the truth about 
you or not. Curiously enough, we of the 
general public associate change, in a busi- 
ness establishment, with growth. We come 
and buy a piano today and next year we 
come in to ask a man to come and tune it. 
We find the salesroom all turned around 
and two desks where the grand piano stood 
and a picture where the cashier’s door was. 
“Oh,” we say to ourselves, “the piano man’s 


French Sizes 


4:5 xO o eC Misrtewtnac sree per dozen, $0.80 
AEX e107 Cis Ae a ee ae ey Ms .80 
OLOF2653:5-9 (CMe eee a5 HS .80 
Dox. 2 Ce Ue, fees: 7 1.20 
ROSKEL St Cine eee 2.00 
PSexe LSC soc a . 2.20 


Banquet Sizes { 14 * 35 
TO BE HAD THROUGH 


business is growing. He had to change 
everything around to get more room.” Then 
the next time our third cousin once removed 
wants to buy a piano and says to us, “What 
shall I buy?” we say, “I bought a Mellow- 
tone of Smith. Smith is a good man to buy 
from, I notice he’s growing all the time’ or 
words to that effect. 

Don’t put cocaine in the mental coffee 
you offer your visitors. Give them some- 
thing to think about. See that you have 
something new to offer your customers, even 
if it’s something old. Don’t let the general 
public associate “You” and “Panels.” Make 
them associate “You” and all kinds of 
pictures except poor ones, If there is a 
new process to be had, show it. If there is 
no new process, furbish up an old one. 
People will buy anything if it’s good— 
and platinum, carbon, gum, porcelains, etc., 
are no less good now than the day they were 
invented. If you are having a run on 
brown tints, show a lot of black ones. If 
people demand black ones, give them black 


Now that all Dry Plates have advanced 


in price 


Imperial 


Flashlight Plates 


are no longer out of proportion, 
as their exceptional speed and 
quality is easily worth the small 
additional price asked. 


American Sizes 


34, x 444.................... per dozen, $0.90 
yeh Cae Ren) eR re Ss se es 1.30 
Be KT A ee aoe eee 2.20 
615 x T8IL in ee a 3.20 
8 6 X10.) Saeed a 4.80 
10> 8x12 ee ee ee 8.40 
LD ts 14 ee ee eee . 12.00 
140 4xc1 7 DAs ee ee 18.00 
Bre ae dare oe per dozen, $30.00 


SCARS: es 36.00 
ALL DEALERS 


G. GENNERT 


American Agent 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
| a 0 I) 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


2 —S— =) —) 


ges OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 


ones, but show brown or green ones. Try 
to have something different ready to put in 
their eyes and their minds all the time— 
don’t let them think “same old thing” about 
you or about your business. Variety is the 
spice of life and the mainspring of interest. 
The general public needs to be amused just 
as much as any individual member of it. 
You yourself won’t look in the same old 


”) 


show window, dressed the “same old way, 
more than twice—why expect others to 
examine your show-case more than twice if 
you don’t change it? 

“Same old thing” equals “same old busi- 
ness.” “Something different all the time” is 
very apt to mean “new business all the time.” 


* 


Metric System Explained in 
One Minute 


A member of World Trade Club holds the 
world record for rapid explanation of the Metric 
weight measurements and the way in which they 
ought to be used. He does this in one minute. 
An objector, who had never looked the matter up, 
declared that the metric system was complex and 
that it would take a long time to learn it. It 
was then that the member of World Trade 
Club first undertook to explain, in one minute, 
all that needed to be known of metric units. He 
did it to the satisfaction of eminent auditors. 
Here is how he did it: 

“Learn only’ the units, dollar, meter, liter, 
gram ;—dollar, the measure of value; meter, the 
measure of length; liter, measure of bulk; gram, 
for weight. You know all about the American 
dollar. The metric units, meter, liter, gram, are 
just like dollar, divided decimally and multiplied 
decimally. If you want to compare metric units 
with present units, the meter is 10 per cent more 
than the yard; 500 grams is about 10 per cent 
more than the pound avoirdupois, the liter is 5 
per cent less than the U. S. liquid quart (13 per 
cent less than the British liquid quart).” 


*% 


Jargon of the Business 


“Photography is a strange business,” mused 
the young man. 

“Because it develops negatives, I presume?” 
queried the young woman, with a queer accent on 
the word “negative.” 

“Not exactly that. But as an example, the other 
day I had my picture taken in my riding clothes 
—not on a horse, you understand, but just stand- 
ing in my riding outfit with my whip in my hand. 
And today I received a letter from the photog- 
rapher stating that the pictures are all mounted 
and ready for me.” 
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CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
ceca | VOL GAS Cl cermeeee 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 


You certainly can use the space and money to better 
advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 


photographer. 


pocket tinie-piece. 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
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arn, 39 »100-Weel 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial — Derrrasture 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


The Season of Home Photography Is On! 


Just when business is dullest at the studio is when Home 
Portraiture offers the greatest opportunities to the live 


Home Portrait sittings should average $75 and upward. 


But the work must be your best. No second-grade nega- 
tives will do. Undertiming, bad lighting effects, and moves, 
are direct losses that you cannot afford. 


The Halldorson Home Portrait Flash Lamp 


supplies every requirement of the home portraitist. It never under- 
times, is never slower than 1/70th of a second, and is as handy as a 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER TODAY. 


Send for interesting folder, “The Way to Successful Home 
Portraiture,” and full information—free. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION At Dealers’ Generally 


<1 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


RETOUCHER WANTED—First-class retoucher wanted 

in Philadelphia studio, good location; position 
is steady and salary the best to a thoroughly good 
worker. Address 896, BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WaNtTED—Young man, printer and general as- 

sistant in first-class commercial studio. A real 
chance if steady, orderly and industrious. L, G. 
Rose, 116-118 Erie St., Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—Man to operate, retouch and print. 

Salary and percentage. Must understand ama- 
teur finishing. Central Ohio town of 10,000. 
Wilcox Studio, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Hetp Wantep—January Ist or soon after, man 
capable of taking charge of studio. Address 
902 BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Wantep.—Position as traveling salesman. Have 
had seven years’ experience in the photo- 
graphic line. Ferd. H.. Nye, West Salem, Wis. 


WanteEpD.—Position by a first-class printer and 

dark-room man; also good in other branches ; 
only high-class studios need answer. Address 
’. care of Lincoln Photo Supply, Lincoln, 


Neb. 


WANTED—Young lady desires position as recep- 
tionist; can also retouch or do finishing. Ad- 
dress “A,” care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Position Wantep—By a thoroughly experienced 

retoucher; open for engagement about January 
Ist. Address 903, care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED.—Photo print dryer, heated with gas, 

with electric motor. Let me know your best 
price and what you have, also condition of same. 
Virgil R. Boozer, 216 West Lafayette Street, 
Tampa Fla. 


A RETURNED SOLDIER engaged in the Art business, 

served eleven months overseas, wishes to 
correspond with a lady photographer under 30 
years of age. One who has her own studio or 
with means. 904, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


Don’t build or remodel your 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 
Strongest and most easilyin- & 


i stalled photographer's Sky-light ever © 


made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


——SSESEEeE—— 


_— = 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 212 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 
FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 
CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 


No. O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 
J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Sinuw von 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis. Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BuLtetiIn or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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HILON 


Eastman Made — Eastman ‘Tested 


Elon is one of the products of our own chem- 
ical plant—we make it. Elon was in general use 
long before the war. Our entire output was 
consumed by the government during the war 
for war purposes. 


The original Elon (not a substitute), reduced 
in price by larger and more efhcient manufac- 
turing facilities, is again for sale by your dealer. 


Specify Elon. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


Fria hCA 


THE (Reduced ) 
1 oz. Bottle 2 : $ 1.20 
1% lb. Bottle “ - 4.65 
% |b. Bottle - - Cale 
1 lb. Bottle z 2 18.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


RG Olio bi Ry Neos 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotocrapHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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We can Z#e// you of the 
superior quality of Film 
—our demonstrators can 
show you Film quality, 
but use Film and you 
can see greater quality 
in your own results. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLetin or PHoTtocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Lf you have seen the need of an extra printer, 
now 1s the time to buy it. 


The No. 1 Eastman Printer 


supplements your larger printer at a busy time— 
is a thoroughly practical and convenient printer 
at all times, for all sizes of negatives up to and 
including 5 x 7. It is economical, quick-acting, 


strong and convenient. 


The price with red lamp, electric cord and plug 
to fit ordinary electric socket - - - $17.50 


EFASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotoGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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lor tank development of film or plates 


Eastman 


Steel Enameled Developing Boxes 


A strong, durable and convenient box for tank 
development. Accommodates Portrait Film in Film 
Developer Hangers or Plates in Core Plate Racks. 

Covers to keep out the light, and floating lids to 
prevent oxidation of the developer, are made of steel, 
coated with the same heavy acid-resisting enamel as 
the boxes. 

A projecting rim and collar permits of the box be- 
ing covered when filled with Film Hangers or Plate 
Racks. ‘The boxes are light, strong and easy to handle. 


Tree PRICE 
Box Cover Floating Lid 
No. 2 — Capacity, 8, 5x7 films or plates - - - $5.00 $1.40 $ .90 
No. 2A — Capacity, 20;5x/7 almsior plates -- =.= 26:00 TE7S .90 
No.3 — Capacity, 20, 5x7 or 12, 8x10 films or plates 6.50 1.75 90 
No. 3A — Capacity, 6, 8x10 filmsorplates- - - 5.50 1.40 .90 
No.4 — Capacity, 20, 5x7 or 12, 7x11 filmsor plates 7.00 1275 .90 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLtetiIn or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Cirkut Pictures 


Like this will keep you busy filling orders for prints. 
And you will make an unusually good profit as well. 


Every city, town, camp or undeveloped territory presents 
opportunities for the Cirkut Photographer, ranging from large 
groups in the city to the exploitation of cultivated areas, mining 


properties or timber land. 


Cirkut Cameras are easy to operate, and there are sev- 
eral different outfits from which you can make a selection 


suitable for your needs. 


Ask your dealer for the Cirkut Method Book. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


AVIVA TTT 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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ANNU 


HNN 


liz 


The large print on 


AIRTORA — 
CARBON 
IBLACIK | 


is more than an enlargement, it has 
contact print quality that makes it 
sell as readily as a print direct from 


a negative. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


\ Vz 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY Wien Writing Advertisers. 
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4 Single Copy 5 Cents. 
No. 649 Wednesday, January 14, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


u 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE ERICH - Quaker Ci ty 


GARNETT Mart Fotio ; 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
ESE GU to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in Qu AKER CITY C ARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


te has No. Size Folio Opening for CoMPANY 


RRA ASL ELL LS BIS 
Se E3 CALS Sena alacieperensy specs Saal 
os Poni eccrine] 


©7159 4%x9 3x4 Oval 

S409 4% x9 3x 4 Square d EET 
© 5] ey mnie see Ons 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STR 
ool 5% x Il 4x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


—— 

= pl 
te gg. 
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experience [ have never 

had a plate touch your 
new Hi-speed which I am 
ordering all sizes in at this time. 
They enable me to get any- 
thing that comes my way night 
or day and the latitude they 
seem to have is remarkable.” 


Alva C. Townsend 


‘| want to say that in all my 


Lincoln, Neb. Nov. 28, 1919 


Mr. Townsend tells the story ef 
‘*Hi-speed’’—a plate made for 
winter days—a plate of unusual 
speed without the sacrifice of 
any of the qualities a portrait 
plate should possess. 


6 


{-speed ‘ 


A perfect portrait plate -and speed 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 
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Sticktoitiveness 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


What an awkward, long word it is, stick- 
toitiveness, to give to what, in the minds of 
most of us is a pretty clear cut, concise 
quality! But the name seems to fit and to 
describe the quality better than some shorter 
and more euphonious term. 

Sticktoitiveness means sticking to your 
work, sticking to your determination to 
make good, never giving up what you set 
out to do or be. It is just the reverse of 
quitting and if all the world quits a quitter, 
there is a corresponding inclination to stick 
to the sticker. 

Sticktoitiveness is developed as a result 
of character and it also develops character. 
If a man has the sticking quality, it helps 
him to develop all along the line. 

I knew a man who had always prided him- 
self on being one of the physically fit busi- 
ness men in his town and he went through 
the forties looking hke a young man and 
stepping off like a two-year-old. He took 
his setting up exercises regularly and he 
took pride in holding himself erect and look- 
ing as young and energetic as he could. 

He might have been going strong yet, but 
for the fact that he became a little dis- 
couraged over some phase of his business 
and he let down temporarily. His shoulders 


drooped and discouragement got the better 
of his optimism. He gave up his exercise 
because it seemed to be too much trouble 
and nothing was very much worth while to 
him just then. 

As a result, that man aged years in a few 
months. He dropped from the 40-year-old 
class right into the sixties. He was really 
no older in years, but he was older in energy 
and ambition and ability. He still had the 
latent vitality he could have called to his 
aid, but he hadn’t the nerve or sticktoitive- 
ness to pull through the crisis, so he slumped 
and it wasn’t a very long way to the end of 
him. 

You can’t develop sticktoitiveness in a 
minute when the need for it arrives. It has 
to be inculcated in your character in ad- 
vance. 

Once this man had lost his spirit, he felt 
no ambition to get it back. He couldn't 
bring himself even to care, so he went down 
the hill to the foot. 

There come times in every photographer’s 
experience when he feels inclined to give up. 
He feels old for a day and he makes no 
effort to overcome that feeling and the 
tendency gets the better of him. The next 
day it takes more nerve to come back and he 
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slips again. Well, you know how it is, I 
am sure, because you have had those days 
when you had to call on your sticktoitive- 
ness to get yourself back up the hill. If you 
hadn’t developed that quality and had it 
ready for use when needed, you wouldn't 
have got back. You would have gone on 
down to failure. 

Sticktoitiveness fits right into your work 
and your life every day and it means for 
many photographers the difference between 


success and failure. 


‘* Saskia ”’ 


The paintings of the Old Masters are 
generally upheld as perfect examples. ‘The 
critics do not dare to find any fault with 
them, and yet there is no artist so great 
that he is not guilty of some slipshod per- 
formance. Even Rembrandt is not free of 
this charge. 

The artist has 


Look*at@ his’ “Saskw 


as sweet- 


probably painted her many times 
heart, wife and mother—many times more 
than is known to art historians. Whenever 
we are intimately interested in a person, we 
are apt to concentrate in the depiction on 
some subtle facial expression, a shimmer of 
light in the eyes, a smile around the lips, 
something that would not so much appeal 
to strangers as to those who are familiar 
with the moods of the sitter? » The arcs 
feels at leisure and does just what he wants 
to do. This easily leads to the neglect of 
other elements of composition. 

In this particular case there is something 
wrong with the composition, The hand at 
the bosom is of a too dark a tint (at least 
in the reproduction) and too large and awk- 
ward in shape. It looks as if it did not 
It could be brighter, 
or, still better, there could be a division of 
tone; either the hand or the cuff could have 
been rendered brighter and the right bal- 
ance would then have been produced. As 
the light on the face and bust is very 
strong, it needed some important shape at 
the lower margin. 

The second objection is worthy of closer 


belong in the picture. 


analysis. It seems that the face was rather 
low down on the canvas, considering the 
height of the picture. The center of the 
area is exactly where the chin is. In most 
good portraits the head is placed a good 
deal higher up. But one must consider that 
her headgear, almost lost in the dark tonal- 
ity, pretty nearly touches the upper margin. 
As the artist did not wish to cut into the 
figure (this was before the modern era), 
this almost determined the placing of the 
face. Still, it does not seem to be in the 
right place, as so much of the bust is shown, 
equal in light values to the face. 


“ Saskia’’ 


Rembrandt 


Another minor shortcoming is the empti 
ness of the picture towards the left margin. 
The three-quarter face and bust with its 
distinct lines of pearls, chain and yoke, 
seen in perspective, give to the body the 
look as if it were actually receding into the. 
background. This gives a twist to the body 
and is well done. But brought into jux- 
taposition with a plain background, the 
figure is cut off too abruptly. 

The facial expression, the inquisitive 
look, the suppressed smile, and the handling 
of jewelry are masterly. They, no doubt, 
condone the connoisseur for minor faults. 
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“The Co-Insurance Clause or Reduced Rate Average 
Clause in Fire Insurance 


|The following copyrighted article on 
in fire insurance 


policies being of so much interest to our 


the co-insurance clause 


readers, that we obtained permission from 


the Independence Associates, Insurance 
Brokers and Advisers, Philadelphia, to 
print it. | 


Co-insurance 1s an important condition in 
various kinds of insurance, notably fire. The 
principle is equitable and the application 
simple. We reproduce a property owner’s 
letter to a perplexed friend, as an excellent 
non-technical presentation of the subject, 
and we append some illustrations and a 
few comments, 

A NEW ENGLAND MERCHANT'S LETTER TO 

HIS FRIEND 

Yes, I am glad to write you a summary of 
our recent conversation on the co-insurance 
clause. It is strange the way people mis- 
understand this clause. I think it is a good 
deal because they, in part, want to think it 
is something the insurance companies are 
putting over on them, yet it is just the 
opposite. 

I happened to be living and owning 
property in New England thirty years ago 
when this clause began to come into exist- 
ence there at the request of the property 
owners and against a good deal of protest 
from some of the insurance companies; also, 
as you know, I have had a good deal to do 
with insurance and have heard the subject 
argued from every angle. 

It happened that in one of the small cities 
there were two merchants on opposite sides 
of the street, one of whom insured his stock 
for its full value and the other for about 
half ats value. A fire, occurred on the 
premises of the latter and burned about 
50 per cent of the property. There were no 
co-insurance clauses in existence in those 
days, so the merchant collected all of his 
loss. 


The merchant across the street was a 


*Copyrighted, November, 1919. 


keen observer of these conditions and noted 
that the insurance companies, had the loss 
occurred to him, would have had only a 50 
per cent loss because he kept insured up to 
full values, so he went to his insurance com- 
pany and said that he, in equity, was entitled 
to a lower rate of premium because of the 
fact. There was no gainsaying the correct- 
ness of his position. Both stores were under 
city fire protection and a total loss was not 
to be expected, although it was possible. 
One of the answers that he got from the 
insurance people was that even if he were 
insured at the moment for 100 per cent of 
the value, all the different insurance com- 
panies carrying his stock could not keep 
track daily of his fluctuating total of value 
oer the total of his insurance, and that, 41 
they granted him a reduction for existing 
conditions of full insurance, when a fire 
came along six months later he might not 
even be half insured as was his neighbor 
across the street. They admitted that the 
property, which was not expected to have 
a total loss, when insured up to the full 
value, or nearly so, made it less costly to 
the insurance companies, and that the 
premium rate should be governed by the 
cost of the insurance. 

Of course it didn’t take long out of this 
situation to evolve an agreement to go on 
the insurance policy that the assured should 
carry insurance at all times up to an agreed 
percentage of the value. There was one 
other thing to think of, and that was what 
should take place in the event of his not 
doing so, and again the answer was a simple 
one. If his insurance was short of the 
agreed percentage he, himself, should stand 
the percentage of deficit and the insurance 
companies the balance. 

When all this was worked out he got a 
reduction in rate from the insurance com- 
panies. At the beginning there were many 
companies who would not make a rate re- 
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duction for the use of the clause, but gradu- 
ally even the dullest of insurers and assured 
came to see what it meant when they 
stopped to consider it. 

Then came an interesting outcome in 
connection with the development of the so- 
called rating or scientific apportionment of 
the rates of premium to risks of different 
hazards | ue company rate 
makers became more and more supervised 
by the State Insurance Departments which 
aimed to prevent the charging of excessive 
rates and also to prevent discrimination be- 
tween assured having the same _ hazard. 
These rate makers and insurance depart- 
ments could not help but see that a | per cent 
rate on such a risk as I have above spoken of 
might be a fair enough rate with, let us 


insurance 


say, 50 per cent insurance to value, in 
which event it would be too high a rate if 
there was 100 per cent insurance to value. 
Therefore, it became necessary in order to 
prevent discrimination, to make rates on a 
predetermined understanding of insurance 
to value, and the 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause was generally used for this purpose 
as it allowed a 20 per cent margin, an amply 
elastic limit to meet the needs of most 
assured who have fluctuating total values. 
In many cases the rate makers grant a 
further reduction of 10 per cent from the 
80 per cent clause rate! forsthestse o1stne 
100 per cent clause, but its use is optional. 

Just you get in your head that the co- 
insurance clause is in the interest of the 
assured, that it gives him a chance, with 
propriety, to demand and get, as he now 
does, a lower rate of premium than if the 
clause did not exist, for the very simple and 
sound reason that it means less expensive 
insurance for the insurance companies to 
sell; then you will be in a fair way of 
beginning to understand what it means. 

Of course, when you get something in this 
world you generally give something in re- 
turn. When you get a reduced rate for the 
co-insurance clause, you get the responsi- 
bility of watching your values to keep the 
insurance thereon up to and, as a matter of 


safety, in excess of the co-insurance per- 
centage requirement, but you would have 
to do this anyway in order to keep yourself 
properly insured. 

In any insurance policy, with or without 
co-insurance, you don’t collect more than 
the total amount of insurance. If the policy 
has the co-insurance clause attached, you 
then collect the total amount of your loss up 
to the total of the insurance, provided the 
total of the insurance equals or exceeds the 
percentage named in the clause. 

If the amount of the loss is less than the 
percentage named in the clause and the in- 
surance 1s less than the percentage named in 
the clause, you come in as a sharer with the 
insurance companies for a fraction of the 
loss. 

It is right along here where you probably 
begin to get a little mixed in your under- 
standing, Well, this s the answer: 
ought to be up to you, co-insurance or no 
co-insurance, to know what the insurable 
value of your property is, and then it ought 
to be a simple matter for you to know what 
your percentage co-insurance requirement is 
and to keep the total of your insurance above 
that per cent, preferably keeping it up to the 
full value, if you know your property is 
subject to practically a total loss. Then the 
co-insurance clause won’t hurt you; it will 
have done you good in the event of fire in 
having been the means of getting you to 
keep track of the total value of your risk 
and to get it adequately insured, and 1f you 
have competent brokers handling your in- 
surance, your experience will be like mine 
and you won’t have any difficulties in your 
adjustment. 

I know this insurance premium is a tax 
and all taxes are burdens, and we all kick 
like steers against taxation, but when we 
do it to the extent of blinding our eyes and 
not appreciating our own advantages we 
are foolish. 

Take it from me this co-insurance clause 
business should prove a good thing, rather 
than the opposite, to any intelligent insurer. 

Signed, JoHN NEWTON. 
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TYPICAL CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE IN FIRE 
INSURANCE POLICIES 
While there are various co-insurance 
clauses, or Reduced Rate Average clauses 
as they are frequently termed, the following 
is a usual phraseology : 

“In consideration of the reduced rate 
and (or) form under which this policy is 
written, it 1s expressly stipulated and 
made a condition of this contract that in 
the event of loss this Company shall be 
liable for no greater proportion thereof 
than the amount hereby insured bears to 
Pee it. per cent of the actual cash value 
of the property described herein at the 
time when such loss shall happen, nor for 
more than the proportion which this 
policy bears to the total insurance 
Ehereon, - 
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SUGGESTED PROCEDURE BY THE ASSURED 

1.—He should know his insurable value 
with the greatest of practical accuracy. 
Frequently, the insurable values are far in 
excess of what a man guesses them to be, 
particularly in view of recent great in- 
creases in value of buildings, equipment, and 
stock. An accurate appraisal of buildings 
and machinery, checked up annually or more 
frequently, and combined with a perpetual 
inventory on stock is a safe way to main- 
tain the insurable values. 

2.—Unless he deliberately and _ wisely 
plans to be a partial self-insurer, he should 
carry insurance in excess of the named per- 
centage, and where a property 1s capable of 
being completely destroyed by fire, 100 per 
cent of value should be insured irrespective 
of the co-insurance percentage. 


EXAMPLES OF THE APPLICATION OF THE 80 PER CENT CLAUSE 


Insurable value of property at time of fire. . $10,000 


80 per cent of the insurable value 
Amount of_Ins. in force at time of fire... 
Amount of Loss 


Loss Payment by Insurance Company..... 


In case A the assured receives $3,000. 
(8-000 of $4,000.) from the Insurance Com- 
pany and he himself bears a loss of $1,000, 
that is to say, acts as a co-insurer to that 
extent. 

In case B, where the amount of insurance 
is still insufficient, but the loss total, the 
assured receives the face value of his policy. 

In cases C and D, where the amount of 
insurance is respectively sufficient and more 
than sufficient, the loss is, of course, paid in 
full. 

INSURABLE VALUE 

The insurable value for fire insurance 
purposes under the standard form of policy 
is the replacement value new at the time of 
the fire, less a reasonable depreciation for 
wear and tear. The insurable value in 
many cases may be quite different from the 
original cost, or the cash sales value, or 
from the arbitrary value at which the 
property may be carried on the books. 


1G) (0: *e) fa ere ie, 6 
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A. B e D 
$10,000 $10,000 $16,000 
8,000 8,000 8,000 8,000 
6,000 6,000 8,000 9,000 
4,000 10,000 4,000 4,000 
3,000 6,000 4,000 4,000 


3.—The question of insurable value and 
amount of insurance in force should auto- 
matically come before the management 
periodically, the intervals depending upon 
the nature of the business, with particular 
regard to fluctuation of values on stock. 

Ample fire insurance is a fundamental of 
modern business. The cost of fire insurance 
on a good property is so small that the 
difference in premium cost between partial 
and generous insurance constitutes a negligi- 
ble burden. With a poor property taking a 
higher rate, the need of full insurance is very 
decided; and any business should be able 
to meet its insurance premium  require- 
ments. 

It should not be forgotten that in the 
event the 
policy may constitute the most important 


of a serious fire, insurance 


contract that the average assured has ever 
made. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 

1.—Understand the meaning of any co- 
insurance clause on your insurance policies. 

2—Know what is meant by insurable 
value and then ascertain the totals of such 
values under each item and form of 
insurance. 

3.—Procure insurance equal to or in 
many cases in excess of the co-insurance 
per cent of the insurable value unless you 
deliberately plan to be a partial seli- 
insurer. 

4—Systematically re-check these totals 
to ascertain changes and adjust the insur- 
ance total if necessary. 


Composite Groups 

By the term composite groups is meant 
the association of individual figures from 
different negatives arranged so as to make 
one composite picture. It is often desired 
to have included in the group a member who 
may not have been able to be present at the 
time of the sitting, or a person deceased. A 
photographer may receive an order for a 
group picture of club members where it is 
impossible for all who are to be included in 
it to be photographed on the same day, or 
it may be desirable to include someone of 
whom it is only possible to have a photo- 
graph. 

An illustrated paper will often send an 
order to pick out a figure from one group 
and to insert the same in another picture. In 
all such cases the photographer will avail 
himself of everything which is of aid in such 
difficult circumstances, in order to give the 
finished result the look of a well thought-out 
picture from life. Such commissions are not 
the easiest. things the photographer en- 
counters in his ordinary routine, partly on 
account of the different conditions in which 
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the technical work must be done (variation 
of exposure, difference in density of the 
print or want of conformity in artistic treat- 
ment, etc.) and partly on account of the par- 
ticular purpose of those who give the order. 

It is easiest, of course, to add one or more 
persons to a group when it is known at the 
time of exposure that they have to be in- 
cluded in the picture. In such cases, the 
figures are either stuck direct on the picture 
and the edges hidden by means of good re- 
touching and finishing, or they are dexter- 
ously printed-in. This is done in the follow- 
ing way: 

An untoned and unfixed print of the 
portrait to be inserted is made upon a large 
sheet of paper and the figure carefully cut 
out as far as is necessary to fill the selected 
space, and then stuck onto the group nega- 
tive (film side). Of course, in all future 
printing from such a negative, this part does 
not print, remaining white. 

The rest of the paper from which the 
figure has been cut is next fixed on to the 
negative from which it has been made, in 
such a way that with the exception of that 
part of the plate which has to be copied, no 
light ‘can penetrate “to the prneyonmene 
group. Of course, the figure to be printed- 
in must be placed very carefully over the 
white part. The slight hardness of outline 
will need careful touching up in the print. 

It is especially necessary to work up the 
edges as neatly as possible because white 
lines in dark surroundings always appear 
thicker than they actually are. The cutting 
out 1s best done with sharp scissors, but 
some photographers are more expert with 
a Sharp lancet knife. A piece of glass or zinc 
plate should be used for support. Be very 
careful not to cut off any part of the insert. 

It is well before printing to see that the 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


8 x 12 x 36 inches deep 


15-gallon capacity. Walls verv thick. Retains temperature. 
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PROOF. Use regular No. 1 film hangers. Made of ONE-PIECE GENUINE SOLID EARTHENWARE PORCELAIN. 
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Greatest amount of work done with least amount of solution. 


Nothing finer can be had. Write your DEALER or us for information. 
STERLING MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BEAVER FALLS, PENNA. 
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various negatives are of the same density, 
and if not so, to reduce or intensify the 
plate to get uniformity of printing quality. 
You must also have the prints of the same 
equality of tone. 

After cutting out, the separate groups 
and figures are placed in the position they 
are to occupy on the finished picture and 
lightly outlined with a lead pencil so that 
slight alterations can be made up to the last 
moment with the prints. They are then 
moistened, one by one, and fastened in their 


places. When thoroughly dry, work up the 
edges and paint in the shadows. 

The principal water colors are neutral 
tints, sepias and blacks of various grades, 
ivory black, lamp black, india ink. 

The background of the picture should 
always look somewhat misty and be in soft 
tone because one must avoid strong con- 
trasts in lights and shadows and also have 
a Cate, tithe neinemdiserted 15 backsor the 
others, that it be of less size as perspective 
would represent it. 


W hat’s Doing at the Middle Atlantic States Convention, 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N.J., Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1920 


The partial programme, as announced for 
the coming convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of the Middle Atlantic States, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., February 17th to 
20th, does not cover all the good things in 
store for you, and it behooves you to make 
a big effort to be in attendance. This con- 
vention will, as usual, be the banner con- 
vention that even the National tries to copy. 

Then, there’s actual bathing at Atlantic 
City with the water guaranteed at 76° in 
the finest salt water bathing pool in the 
world. Bring your bathing suits—you’ll 
have lots of fun at the “Wednesday Morning 
Follies.” 

The Manufacturers and Dealers have 
secured space early and there’s only a couple 
of spaces left, so that means one of the old- 
time conventions and under ideal conditions. 
Plenty of room, no disturbance and lots of 
light. 

The hotel rates have been guaranteed, and 
while there are hotels and cottages in plenty, 
you should secure your reservation at once. 
Rates are quoted on American and Euro- 
pean plan—so take your choice. European 
plan ranges for rooms from $1 per day to 
$5; with private bath from $1.50 to $10. 
American plan, rooms and board, from $2.50 
to $7; with private bath, from $3.50 to $10, 
depending upon the location of the hotel. 
If our readers will tell us their needs and 


the rate they will pay, we'll advise them of 
the hotels an proximity toy the. >teel “Pier: 
We will not undertake to make reservations, 
but only advise you or send you a list of the 
hotels. But do it at once. 

Mr. |2hy Thode, of PhiladelphiasPas will 
give us a talk on Copying Old Photographs. 
This should interest every member, as there 
has come a big change in the minds of the 
general public as regards the copying of old 
pictures and even the enlarging of small 
pictures, as the public is now depending 
more on the local photographer, and expects 
better results from him. They are not satis- 
fied with the ordinary solicitor’s work, and, 
therefore, this business is waiting for you 
and you want to learn to do it the best way 
that will command a good price. Mr. Thode 
is an expert at this work and his talk and 
demonstration will be one you should not 
miss, 

A new feature of this year’s program will 
be a talk and demonstration of portraiture to 
which the public will be invited, the object 
being to demonstrate to the public that there 
is considerable more to portrait making than 
the mere pressing of the bulb and the inten- 
tion being to create more appreciation of 
good photography and give full credit to the 
real earnest workers, and incidentally give 
for the charges for good 


vood cause 


portraiture. 
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Success in any present-day business demands 
the employment of highly specialized tools, 


methods and equipment. 


Hammer Plates 


MEET THESE DEMANDS 


They minimize the element of uncertainty 
and insure the maximum of success in 
negative making. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 
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5 lb. Lots - $15.00 Ib. 


$8.25 
16.20 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 
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Sentimental Advertising 
C. H. CLAUDY 

It has been growing greater and greater 
as the art of making people want to buy 
things through publicity has grown, And 
it is astonishing, when one comes to ex- 
amine advertising with this idea in view, 
what a variety of things can be advertised 
through sentiment. 

There is not, per se, anything sentimental 
about soap. Yet advertising a _ soap 
through beautiful pictures of “a skin you 
love to touch” certainly hooks up senti- 
ment with cleanliness. There is nothing 
particularly sentimental about a gasoline 
engine, yet, “Liberty”? motors “received 
their greatest advertising, not through 
their performance, but through their appeal 
of patriotism. The best advertising which 
has been given photographs, especially 
around this time of the year, is a senti- 
mental one—the fact that money can buy 
anything you can give away except your 
photograph. 

There are many and various ways to 
advertise anything. There is the price 
basis, in which the appeal is made to buy 
Jones’s houses because they are cheaper 
than Smith’s houses. There is the quality 
basis in which we are exhorted to purchase 
Brown’s hay baler, because it will last 
longer and has better material in it than 
Robinson’s hay baler. There is the service 
basis, in which we are invited to consider 
the purchase of the Whing Whang car, 
because the people selling it do more for 
you after you have bought it than do the 
people who sell the Whizzer or the Cop- 
beater car. The changes are rung ongall 
these ways—we have price and quality, and 
price and service, and price, quality and 
service, and quality and service. We have 
low price by itself, and low price because 
of great sales, and great sales because of 
quality and great sales because of service 
and so on and so on. 

But all these advertising methods are de- 
signed to get attention, because of a sup- 
posed desire on your part to possess the 
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thing advertised. Sentimental advertising, 
on the other hand, is directed towards get- 
ting you to want the thing advertised. There 
is no special argument towards buying a 
household article like soap in saying it 
costs ten cents a cake—nor even in saying 
it is a freely lathering article, because we 
all know there are hundreds of soaps at ten 
cents a cake which lather freely. But when 
we hook up the idea of a soap with the 
“skin we love to touch” we get an im- 
pression of daintiness and purity which 
make that particular soap the one soap of 
all soaps we simply cannot live without. 
At least so argues the advertising man. 

Moreover, the scheme works. Senti- 
mental advertising brings results. Lots of 
people, who won’t go and have a picture 
made, because it’s the best in town for the 
money or the best quality possible to obtain 
or because you render a prompt and eff- 
cient service, will come and sit because you 
convince them that their wives or sweet- 
hearts want their picture or because you 
catch their eye with the idea that anyone 
can give anyone anything money can buy, 
but that no one but you can give away your 
photograph. 

There is a great deal of photographic 
advertising done on a price, a quality or a 
service basis. Folder after folder, which 
comes to this desk, rings the changes on the 
up-to-date equipment, the skill of the 
operator, the convenience of the location, 
the promptness of delivery, the low price 
of the picture. Comparatively few devote 
themselves entirely to the sentimental side 
of photographs and endeavor to create in 
iheprmiund ot the wreadera- desire net for 
this particular photographer’s picture, but 
for pictures in general. 

Anyone who has had a dear friend or 
relative pass over and not leave a good 
picture behind is convinced that a picture 
ought to have been made. But it is possi- 
ble to convince people of things without 
demonstrations. There is no need to have 
John wait until his father and mother die 
to make him realize how much he would 


HIS beautiful symbol stands 

for better photography — with 
less effort, with less failure, with 
less investment of time. 


For this symbol typifies the years 
of striving and learning concentrated 
in the Bausch & Lomb institution. 


Tessar Anastigmat Lenses are the 
essence of the finest in Jens manu- 
facture, for they embody all the 
optical knowledge—the result of 
years of research—for which this 
organization is famous. 


Every professional who exposes 
through Tessars works with the 
finest tools that can be made. 
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want a picture of them then. Therefore, 
advertising pictures of old people to young 
people, if properly done, cannot help but 
bring results. Never advertise death, nor 
suggest death, of course; it’s not to be 
done, for the very good reason that it 
repels the reader from the advertiser. But 
make the reader do his own thinking— 
“Every fellow’s mother gets lovelier as she 
grows older—don’t you want a picture of 
Mother as she is today ?’’ is one way of 
putting it. | 
Babies grow up as well@asadic a.) 1 bat 
small boy of yours won’t be a small boy 
always—a picture of him as he is now will 
delight you more and more as he gets 
bigger and bigger,” or “That small girl, in 
short skirts, will have her hair up and be 
graduating before you know it. Those who 
picture their little loved ones can always 
keep their loved ones littlh—even when they 
are grown up.” 
Sentiment—sentiment 
photographs. 
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of a photograph is sentiment. Why stray 
after price and quality and service to adver- 
tise when there is so great a field here to be 
cultivated? 

Note that there is a great difference be- 
tween advertising the sentiments which may 
be aroused by a photograph and _ those 
which arouse a desire for a photograph. 
Thus, a picture is beautiful, or dainty, or 
cute, or lovely, or sweet, or delightful, or 
attractive—but advertising pictures as such 
is merely advertising a quality of the thing 
which you sell. On the contrary, advertis- 
ing the fitness of the photograph for a gift, 
or the pleasure of possessing a picture of 
someone you love, or the need of preserv- 
ing the looks of someone who is growing 
and changing, is not an advertisement of a 
particular make of picture but of pictures. 
It tends to create a desire for pictures 
where none may exist, not merely to direct 
an existing desire in the direction of the 
advertiser. 

Every photographer does some advertis- 
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ing, in some way. Those who use the 
printed word will do well if they examine 
their present method and see how much it 
might be changed towards the sentimental 
side, with the idea in view that sentimental 
advertising tends to enlarge the possible 
limit of customers, while price, quality and 
service advertisements merely attract exist- 
ing potential customers to the advertiser. 


A Bichromate - Mercury 
Intensifier 

It was while working under active service 
conditions that the experiments leading to 
the discovery of a new method of intensi- 
fying negatives was made. Some very 
brilliant results were required in the way of 
transparencies, and the only plates in stock 
Oi athe sizes wanted, were very stale, and 
though labelled ‘Process,’ would not give 
even ordinary printing density. So the only 
thing to do was to make the best possible, 
and then clear and intensify as much as 
possible. Lead was tried, but owing to the 
lack of proper washing. accommodation, 
bad water, and also to the strong color it 
gives to the very slightest trace of veil in 
the whites, it did not answer in this case. 
After trying every method that I could to 
persuade the “quarter-bloke” in charge of 
the stores to let me have the material with- 
out the usual circumlocution, and still not 
getting enough density, I began to experi- 
ment, and eventually found a method of 
greatly increasing the density without risk of 
stain provided that the negative was 
thoroughly fixed. 

The procedure finally adopted was to 
bleach the negative in an acidified solution 
of potass bichromate (as for chromium 
intensification), and then, after washing 
for a short while, immersing in a mercury- 
iodide solution, and after a further wash to 
darken the bleached image in a_ sulphide 
bath; or else in a hydroquinone developer 
if there were any likelihood of subsequent 
reducing being called for. 

I found that a lot of washing, after fix- 
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ing the plate, between the various baths, 

was not essential to clean working, and the 

Ws | \\\N increase in density was far greater than I 

Nh: have been able to get with any other inten- 

Mn sifier except lead. If the bichromate is not 

Yyp ’ all out before the negative goes into the 

OS ois mercury bath, it comes out into that solu- 

tion, but does not seem to affect its working. 

l Like the mercury-ammonia intensifier 

(which it easily beats for density-giving 

power) this new method can be worked 

rnog te bidiag without accurately weighed and measured 

solutions, but in that case it requires rather 

a lot of bottles. Being minus reference 

up books or any accurate measures at the time 

referred to, I got on quite well without, and 

did not find any appreciable difference re- 

Cy Vb ‘ sulting from varying strengths and propor- 

tions of ingredients of solutions. The way 

; ise I arranged matters was, first of all, to keep 

ne a saturated solution of potass bichromate, 

of which a little was diluted for use as re- 

quired, and a few drops of hydrochloric 

acid added. If this did not bleach it was 

poured into a jar, and a few more drops of 

acid poured in. This bleaching bath does 

not keep, so it was thrown away after use. 

a The mercury-iodide bath, on the other hand, 

| | keeps well in the dark-room, and can be used 

over and over again. As I had no formula by 

| me, I made a fairly strong solution of each 

i of mercury bichloride and potass iodide. 

Then a little of the latter was put aside, and 

into the remainder I poured the mercury 

solution a little at a time, well stirring and 

shaking to dissolve the red precipitate that 

forms when these two chemicals are mixed. 

A point is reached when a little of the red 

powder fails to re-dissolve, and it was to 

get this into solution that the small quantity 

of the potass iodide liquor was kept aside. 

On adding this to the bulk the precipitate 

— Ln disappeared. This strong solution was kept 

\ l. 7 ‘ | oni for stock, and was used diluted, but both 

\ amt Professional | the stock and working solutions appeared 
\yi Protection Exclusivel to keep well. 

HILL | The sulphide solution was made as re- 

3 quired from the crystal, but there is no 

reason why a stock solution should not also 
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Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder 


WORLD STANDARD 60 YEARS 


Now being made in FOUR GRADES: 
Slow, Medium, Fast and Extra Fast 
For PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL 

and AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Smoke and noise almost entirely removed. — 
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2 Ounces, in Bottle, - 1.50 


Ask your Dealer, or send for Catalogue 
for Bags, Lamps and Equipment to 
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61 Fulton St., New York City 
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In Developing 


j ryte M handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


in maintaining large production. —-K 
Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing J. ‘ 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
Is the Mark of 


for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. STANDARD 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. Photo Appliances 
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This is one of a series of sketches on Leading American Photographers: 
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This is Mr. Garo’s lens 
choice — VITAX POR- 
TRAIT F:3.8. It is an improve- 
ment on the Petzval type, equipped 
with diffusing device, 134" 
and 16" foci, and supreme for 
large heads, busts and child pho- 
tography. 
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JOHN H. GARO.-—In historic old Boston dwells and worksa 


‘ horas, artist, photographer. 


There is a distinctive something about his photo- 
graphs that ever reflects the artistic personality of Garo 
himself—perhaps an unusual lighting effect, or 
a picturesque interpretation of the subject, a con- 
ception always out of the ordinary, carefully 
studied in every detail, yet peculiarly unstudied 
in naturalness of pose and general effect. 

Mr. Garo has held office as president of the 
New England Photographic Association, and 
the countless trophies, cups and honors awarded 
him, bear witness to his eminence in national 
and international photographic circles. 

It has been our pleasure to supply Mr. Garo with all 
of his studio lenses, the Vitax that he uses for the major- 
ity of his work and the Verito for soft focus results; and 

e has expressed entire satisfaction with his equipment. 


Let us send a catalogue and tell you why Jack Garo 
employs Wollensak lenses,—exclusively. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, 
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be employed for this, ~lhe ased) liquor 
should not be kept aiter the same dayieag 
in the case of bromide toning. It seemed 
dificult to get the image thoroughly sul- 
phided right through, so that if the density 
was too great some reduction was obtained 
by simply immersing the negative in a hypo 
bath. Another useful point with this inten- 
sifier, as in some others, is that if the plate 
before sulphiding is seen to be too dense 
or the lines are veiled, a dip in hypo solution 
will clear it. Of course, this means another 
good wash before sulphiding, and it should 
be pointed out that these extreme methods 
of working are seldom suitable for anything 
but line work, as the tnevennesses of the 
emulsion are usually very much accentuated 
by employing strong measures.—D. Charles, 
The British Journal of Photography. 
* 
“Bliggins complains he is constantly being mis- 


understood.” 


“He isn’t. He tries to assume fine qualities that 
he doesn’t possess. His troubles arise from the 
fact that he is too easily understood.” 
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Subjects for Imitation 


The pictorial expression certainly has a play 
in photography, since photographic art has come 
to be something more than a mere record of the 
thing attempted. In looking to art for guidance 
there is nothing more suitable for the study by 
the photo-artist than the work of those painters 
who lived in the Netherlands during the event- 
ful period of the latter part of the sixteenth 
and early part of the seventeenth centuries. 

There is a great diversity of subjects with 
which they deal—portrait, genre and allegorical, 
religious and historical, yet all within the scope 
of our pictorial photography—particularly the 
passing scenes and surroundings of every-day 
life. And here we come to the all important 
point, because these scenes are almost exclusively 
such as are called commonplace. To such as see 
in art only expression of the highest emotion, 
many of the Dutch paintings are censured as 
vulgar, just as the classicists in literature in the 
days of Wadsworth could see nothing but 
puerility in poems like “We Are Seven,” but we 
simply ask you to notice how these common- 
place painters by their genius for appreciation 
of harmonious relation, arrangement, grouping, 
spacing and marvelous effect of chiaroscuro, not 
to speak of their glorious coloring, attained a 
most lasting place in artistic appreciation up to 
the present time, while the classical art of the 
same period with them is looked upon as affected 
and unnatural. 

Thanks to the excellent reproductive methods 
of nowadays. We have examples of their work 
accessible for the study of the photographic artist 
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Photograph Mountings 


The most certain indication of 

a studio's quality is its choice 
of the small but important item 
of mountings. 


The decided preference of 
progressive photographers for 
Collins Quality Mountings is 
but natural — the refined, 
beautifully toned appearance 
appeals to good taste, the uni- 
form quality to sound judgment 
and the combination 1s a result 
of art knowledge properly 
applied. 


You can obtain Collins Mount- 
ings in a wide choice of style 


from your supply house. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Standard of Quality Since 1857” 
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Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, £9295 242: 


Simplex Auto Print Dryers 


< 
VOY 
eK 
fe) 


at a price within the reach of any one, By a 
careful study of these pictures, the photographer 
may study how the effect is produced and apply 
it to his own work, whether these pictures be 
the more extended groups, or the simplest bit 
of still life, genre or portraiture. We see “a 
placing of objects in space and a flow of lines, 
a decorative effect which impresses the eye at 
once in. a most agreeable way. In a word, the 
pictures are object lessons in the study of the 
various phases of art, teaching how to build 
up a picture and what is essential to a com- 
prehension of the pictorial motive, of more value 
to the learner than all the formula and rules of 
art. An eminent writer has boldly, yet truth- 
fully, said that no representation of any scene 
or incident whatever can make impression upon 
the beholder without a proper and harmonious 
grouping of its component parts. It is the lan- 
guage of art expressed in terms of moral, 

What a dead letter is Browning to many of 
us, simply because hé is not a master of form. 
We vaguely feel that there is beautiful thought 
somewhere, but it is lost in the incoherency. We 
may have at times to wrestle with some grand 
thought in Shakespeare or Milton, where words 
seem inadequate for its expression, yet “we re- 
pine not if the thought stand clear, at last, of 
hindrance and obscurity,’ because these poets 
ever have a feeling for correctness of form. 

We may be confronted by the retort that art 
is not fully understood of the multitude. True, 
yet the multitude, though uncultivated to the 
refinements of art, nevertheless feel by sympathy 
what is true to nature. So all good work in art, 
sincere work, which regards correct composi- 
tion, proper disposal of the masses of light and 
shade, with a view of conveying the artist’s im- 
pression and not with the purpose of sensa- 
tionalism, will invariably attract and impress, and 
this is what the Dutch painter does, and hence 
his value to the photographic artist. 


#K 


In the course of its attempt to secure the re- 
enlistment of men formerly in the army, the War 
Department recently wrote to an ex-soldier in St. 
Louis, detailing the pleasures and pastimes of 
army life. With a grim smile the former dough- 
boy replied: 

“T have a good job ina shoe store here. After 
what I suffered during the war you can tell the 
army to go to hell.” 

About ten days later he was rather startled 
to open a letter in an official envelope, a com- 
munication which informed him that: 

“Any suggestions as to movements of troops 
must be entered on armv form, CQO 456-73, a 
copy of which is inclosed.” 

Now the shoe man is trying to think up an 
adequate come-back ! 


WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 


Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 

Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 

Electric Heated with ‘‘ oa os 225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


moron, 1:3 Jenetenememmer emer aH 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 


No. 1—For prints up to 11x14, - $40.00 
No. 2—For prints up to 20x24, - 50.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotoGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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‘The large print on 


AIR TORAL 
CAIBON 
IBLACIK 


is more than an enlargement, it has 
contact print quality that makes it 
sell as readily as a print direct from 


a negative. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotoGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. Sige 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 


accompany order. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free Addi- 


tional words, 2 cents each. 
No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 
Display advertising rates sent upon request. 


Copy must be plain and distinct. 
To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


———— 
DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Read the ads. that follow 


RETOUCHER WANTED—First-class retoucher wanted 

in Philadelphia studio, good location; position 
is steady and salary the best to a thoroughly good 
worker. Address 896, BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Wantep—Young man, printer and general as- 

sistant in first-class commercial studio. A real 
chance if steady, orderly and industrious. L. G. 
Rose, 116-118 Erie St., Toledo, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WaANTED.—Position as traveling salesman. Have 
had seven years’ experience in the photo- 
graphic line. Ferd. H. Nye, West Salem, Wis. 


Position Wantep.—Artist, color and air brush, 

desires position after February 15th. Write 
particulars in first letter. Grace, 1788 Hennepin 
Avenue, Minneapolis. Minn. 


WaANTED.—Position by a first-class printer and 

dark-room man; also good in other branches ; 
only high-class studios need answer. Address 
R. W., care of Lincoln Photo Supply, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


Fine up-to-date ground-floor studio, doing a 

good business at good prices, on main business 
street in hustling county seat, town of 3,000. 
Established ten years. Draws trade for thirty 
miles around. I recently invented the new Lenz 
Centripetal Print Washer and the demand is so 
great that it requires all my time and attention, 
and must sell studio at once. Will sell at in- 
Here about $1,000. Lenz. Art Studio, Lebanon, 
IViO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


A RETURNED SOLDIER engaged in the Art business, 

served eleven months overseas, wishes to 
correspond with a lady photographer under 30 
years of age. One who has her own studio or 
with means. 904, care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


‘*The Little Speedster’’ 


Gilbert Electric Retoucher 


Speeds Up Retouching 
Geo. G. Holloway says: ‘‘One of the best inventions that 
Photography has had the good fortune to meet with, most 
useful.’? Two Year Guarantee by Manufacturers. 


GILBERT SUPPLY CO. Independence, Iowa 
U. S.—DEALERS EVERYWHERE—CANADA 


FOR SALE 


Five BIG BEN BINDERS for the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Price $1.00 each—postpaid. 
Frank V. Chambers, 210-212 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED 


Copies of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 
January 15,1919. Frank V. Chambers, 210-212 
N. 13th Street, Philadelphia. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY “Nau vaee 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotocrapHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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THE KODAK 
DRY MOUNTING PRESS 


Puts the practical finishing touch to a good piece of work. 
Dry mounted prints retain their good appearance. You can 
deliver them with confidence, knowing that they will continue 
to look well—to stand up and advertise the thoroughness of 
your workmanship. 


Prints may be dry-mounted to the thinnest of cards or 
folders without cockling. ‘The dry-mounting tissue also pro- 
tects the back of the print from moisture. Dry-mounted prints 
lie perfectly flat and 


are ready for delivery 


as soon as mounted. 


The Kodak Dry 


Mounting Press is 


made in two sizes, 
5x7and 11x 14, but 
larger prints 
ere ee 
mounted by @ 
giving them 
several im- 


pressions. Kodak Dry Mounting Press, 11 x 14 
THEE RICE 
Kodak Dry Mounting Press, 5x7, gas heated - - - $25.00 
Kodak Dry Mounting Press, 11 x 14, gas heated - - - 70.00 
Kodak Dry Mounting Press, 11 x 14, electrically heated and with 
Electric Tacking Iron - - - - . - - - 85.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotocrapHyY When Writing Advertisers. 
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HLON 


Eastman Made — Eastman Tested 


Elon is one of the products of our own chem- 
ical plant—we make it. Elon was in general use 
long before the war. Our entire output was 
consumed by the government during the war 
for war purposes. 

The original Elon (not a substitute), reduced 
in price by larger and more efhicient manufac- 
turing facilities, is again for sale by your dealer. 


Specify Elon. 


We make tt—we know it’s right 


THE (Reduced) PRICE 


1 oz. Bottle = - : ~ $ 1.20 
1% lb. Bottle = : 2 4.65 
Y% |b. Bottle : : : - 9.15 
1 lb. Bottle = - z = 18.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLtetin or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Built-in convenience and accuracy. 


The Eastman Studio Scale 


A scale designed for the professional pho- 
tographer with two things in view—conven- 
1ence and accuracy. ‘The sliding weight on the 
beam dispenses with small loose weights and 
makes for convenience. Accurately turned and 
tested weights and specially hardened steel 
bearings insure accuracy. ‘There’s a life time 
of service in every one of these scales. 


TEE ea ng RO? 
Bastmansotudiogocales. ..  s. $4.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROGEBESEER, Ny. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHorocrRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 


We can #e// you of the 
superior quality of Film 
—our demonstrators can 
show you Film quality, 
but use Film and you 
can see greater quality 
in your own results. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’, 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotocRaPpHY When Writing Advertisers. 


IN'VERSUTY GF ILL'NO’S Lppaey 


Wednesday, January 21, 1920 NS did Bhi gla ay 


SACK of HALOID QUALITY 

ayy PAPERS are an organization 

of men, thoroughly schooled in 

the aay ah industries; a plant 

equipped to the minute with the latest 

and most approved ventilating, refriger- 

ating and sensitizing machinery; and a 

reputation for uniform and quality pro- 

duction based upon thirteen years of 
earnest and constant endeavor. 


Those photographers who know and 
use HALOID PAPERS &now that they 
use the best. 


The Haloid Ce 
Rochester, New York 


get our descriptive booklet 


experience I have never 

had a plate touch your 
new Hi-speed which I am 
ordering all sizes in at this time. 
They enable me to get any- 
thing that comes my way night 
or day and the latitude they 
seem to have is remarkable.” 


Alva C. Townsend 


‘| want to say that in all my 


Lincoln, Neb. Nov. 28, 1919 


Mr. Townsend tells the story cf 
‘*Hi-speed’’—a plate made for 
winter days—a plate of unusual 
Speed without the sacrifice of 
any of the qualities a portrait 
plate should possess. 


6 


{-speed ‘ 


A perfect portrait plate -and speed 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTOGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 


BULLETIN «OF]| 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ‘ST, LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


| 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 650 


Wednesday, January 21, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


-'Too Much Action 


The photographer is often advised to get 
action in his picture. Such admonition is 
good, but there is a liability of his zeal out- 
running his sense of propriety, and he may 
make his picture, if not ridiculous, perhaps 
humorous, by giving it the semblance of 
This excessive activity is 
especially prevalent in group photographs, 
where the photographer desires to make 
from the elements at his command some- 


too much action, 


thing more than an incoherent jumbling of 
He is anxious to make the 
participants play essential parts in the 


the individuals. 


dramatic scene he is trying to depict. 

Grouping is a constant law of Nature 
which we see exemplified every day, 
wherever there is a crowd of busy or even 
idle people, if it is only a company of 
loiterers, intently gazing at a workman 
Gains) a Tivet;. or jaf. the: nimble» talir 
demonstrating the marvelous qualities of a 
collar button. 

How picturesquely these members of the 
crowd dispose themselves, how excellently 
they carry out the esthetic law of unity in 
variety in order to produce, all unknown to 
themselves, pleasure to the observer with 
an artistic eye. 

The object which attracts attention is the 
co-ordinating principle giving harmony and 


interest to the group, making a picture of it 
full of action and animation, but nothing 
overdone, because not done for effect. 

The discussion of the means by which 
Nature constantly makes assemblages of 
objects pleasing to the eye would carry us 
too far afield into metaphysics or dynamic 
esthetics; and so fear no infliction in this 
direction. We are only anxious to give 
some practical hints, how to get normal 
natural action in groups without tendency 
to. manitestation ol) excess of enor. In 
other words, how to make dramatic groups 
natural. 

We appalling 
problems in the shape of groups sometimes 
confront the professional. What is a poor 
operator to do with an unmanageable crowd 
that necessary abomination—a 
college group, or a baseball team, half- 
gaked, ‘ore halt-breechédwimen.) Ta) “the 
trained eye such groups can be nothing else 


are well aware what 


forming 


but a tangled skein of arms and legs, or a 
Well, he 
knows what difficulty there is in disposing 
of two pairs of legs and arms. He antici- 
pates failure, and it is only the filthy lucre 
that tempts him to prostitute his calling. 
But there are times when he gets an inter- 


many-headed hydra of ugliness. 


esting manageable group limited to artistic 
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numeration possessed with unifying princi- 
ple,;\and here comes in his chance to 
demonstrate his ability in disposition of the 
parts so as to give unity of action without 
running too the direction of 
strenuousness. 

We have before us two pictures—one 
represents the family of the late President 
Roosevelt, the other a family group of the 
defunct Kaiser. The former is by a promi- 
nent American photographer, the other by 
some German painter of no special artistic 
renown. 

The Roosevelt group, though technically 


far itt 


excellent, shows nothing more than an 
attempt to place the individuals composing 
it /into “Some” coherent” elation seer ae. 


member is a perfectly isolated portrait hav- 
ing nothing really to do with the intent and 
purpose for which all have come together. 
In fact, one might cut out each head sepa- 
rately, and it would form a well-lighted 
single portrait. The picture is only a 
number of individuals on the same plate. 

But the other group has logical coherence, 
“each in each by mutual rendering.” Each 
one contributes to the whole, is there for a 
definite end and purpose, and would be 
missed if abstracted. In a “word, the 
picture has action; one cannot separate any 
single figure without palpably showing 
that such is not complete in itself and must 
be appreciated in relation with the rest of 
the group. | 

There is no reason why the photographer 
should not get animation in a group like the 
Roosevelt family much in a way similar to 
that the painter gets in his Kaiser group. 
Both are as picturesque, or both, if you 
will have it, present equal difficulty for 
picturesque representation. 

Generally a theatrical group is better 
disposed of than a family group, because 
the members thereof lend some aid to the 
general motive; the presentation of some 
scene in the play, it may be, animates them 
to simultaneous action. Still, we must 
confess that most of the theatrical groups 
on the display boards are wooden or petri- 
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fied-looking. Even when not wooden they 
are too theatrical, too stagy in appearance 
and contrast strangely with the beautifully 
posed single head of the leading lady in the 
center of the frame. The danger has not 
been foreseen in the liability to sin in the 
line of excessive action. The danger in 
such presentations is in doing too much 
rather than too littl. There is an over- 
anxiety to get a striking effect, so we get 
back to our text from our digression. 
“Do not seek to get too much action in the 
picture. Do not try to get each individual 
of the group busy at something. Do not 
overload the scene with strenuous en- 
deavor.” 

Have you not seen many a nicely posed 
eroup of half-dozen people, each one 
engaged in a special line of duty? One may 
be playing the fiddle in “al presto,’ another 
pouring out tea, a third trying to persuade 
the observer he is painting a picture, 
another embroidering a sampler, another 
knitting most industriously, another en- 
grossed in a novel, while pater familias, 
with a most benign expression, is giving his 
blessing to his happy family, each at his or 
her self-imposed task for all that it is 
worth. 

Such a petrified cinematograph reminds 
us forcibly of the story of the “Sleeping 
Beauty” of our Fairy Tales, when the fatal 
hour had come; the cook was plucking the 
fowl, the maid was kneading the dough, and 
the butler was boxing the boy’s ears for 
cribbing a piece of roast from the spit. 

The object of a group should be single- 
ness of purpose and the occupation sub- 
ordinate—not the mainspring of the motive. 
We have seen not a few excellent photo- 
graphic groups which looked as if they had 
been caught unawares, as doubtless they 
were and all the better for it. They had 
the natural action and did not look as if 
they had been concocted with malice pre- 
pense. 

Portrait painters make studies of poses 
when they are strolling through picture 
galleries; they note the postures of the 
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figures and study why the grouping 1s 
graceful or what causes a jar from want of 
coherence. 

We _ have _ noted rough 
sketches, and have also noticed how some- 
times they better the original by some 
change in the arrangement. 

We are told that Northcote was in the 
habit of jotting down the groups he saw 
top of a stage coach or from the 
of his horses were 


them make 


from the 
windows 
changing. 


There 


inn while 
ieeatectChineo ww said? toe sve spy 
Raphael, which is really a charming snap- 
shot of a group. Why cannot we pho- 
tographers emulate the painters and go right 
straight to Nature for our groups? 

Every day in doors and out, we see 
picturesque groups which artistically cry 
out for their taking. Besides, there 
plenty of fine examples 
which would pay us to study analytically 
and make notes of for future use. 


are 
in engravings 


Take Note of Your Competitor 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 

There is/jno 

We 

know things, facts, people, ideas, beauty, 


All knowledge is relative. 
such thing as absolute knowledge. 


ugliness, wealth, poverty, strength, politics, 
our own name, business characters and so 
on indefinitely only by comparison with 
other things, people or qualities. 

Thus a man is wealthy by comparison 
with other men—if he were the only man 
in the world he would be neither wealthy 
nor poor since one cannot be poor who 
possesses everything, nor can one be 
wealthy who _ possesses everything, but 
cannot spend what he has. A man is strong 
in comparison with other men, or weak in 
comparison with large animals or machines 
—lacking others with which to compare 
him he would be neither strong nor weak. 
A picture is beautiful, not for what it 
pictures, but as what it pictures compares 
with other pictures of other beautiful 
things. If there were but one photograph 
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in all the world, and no other pictures with 
which to compare it, it would be neither 
beautiful nor ugly. 

If someone should set down in front of 
me a something which was neither animal, 
nor vegetable, nor mineral—which had no 
shape, no color, no form, I would not only 
not know what it was, but would be unable 
to say whether it were large or small, pretty 
or ugly, coarse or fine, well made or ill, 
because I would have nothing with which 
to compare it. 

ies bl seems somewhat Herbert 
Spencerism and metaphysical and hypo- 


this 


thetical, it is merely because the practical 
application has not been demonstrated. 

My customers buy from me either be- 
cause of (1) thabit,9(@2.)<chancey (3) sprice, 
(4) odualitves | Eheres;canmabe 
reasons, 

That photographer who obtains cus- 
tomers because of convenience of location, 
is getting his orders through the first 
named factor, habit, since the first photog- 
rapher to locate across the street from him 
would eliminate convenience of 
from the 
reason for buying from him. 


no other 


location 
minds of his customers as a 
Habit and 
chance can be neglected in this discussion, 
because neither can form a large proportion 
the photographic business of most 
photographers, and both can lead to no 
permanent custom without reference to 
either price or quality. 

Photographers who do a business on a 
price basis—offering photographs merely 
because they are inexpensive, with little or 
no reference to quality, have a place in the 
modern scheme of things, but a small place. 
The majority of photographers appeal for 
business on the ground of quality—doing 
good work for the money or better work 
than their competitors, either with or with- 
out reference to the amount of money 
involved. 

The elementary fact that most photo- 
graphs are made and sold on a_ quality 
basis—must be qualified by saying “or what 
the customer believes is a quality basis.”’ 


OL 
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But it has already been demonstrated that 
quality, like any other idea, is one which 
we understand and appreciate solely by the 
virtue of the power of comparison. Any 
one, in looking at a photograph of a known 
person, discerns, at once, that it 1s (gis) 
either a good or a poor likeness of the 
person, and (2), that it is either a well or an 
ill made photograph. In looking at an un- 
known person’s photograph, we decide, at 
once, that the person is or is not good to 
look at, and that the photograph is or is 
not well made, as a photograph. 

But note then that in looking at any 
portrait, the one thing which is perfectly 
obvious to any beholder, is whether or not 
the photograph, as a photograph, is pleas- 
ing. It either is or is not well proportioned, 
carefully cut and squared, well mounted, 
well spotted and retouched, harmonious in 
color combination, well lighted, softly and 
pleasantly graded, naturally easily 
posed, well draped and clean. No one can 
tell by first appearance whether the chemical 
composition of the photograph is of good 
or poor quality, since time alone can show 
that. But of the other factors which enter 
into a good photograph, we can form an 
opinion by examination. 

My customers must naturally so judge all 
my photographs, whether they do so in 
conscious effort of thought, or an uncon- 
scious accepting of the picture as one they 
like, or an unconscious rejection of it as 
one they do not like. 

My pictures in the hands of those who 
buy them are judged by those who look at 
them almost invariably both by photo- 
graphic. and portrait standards. Mary 
Smith has her portrait made and Mary’s 
mother and father and brother and sweet- 
heart and best friend and worst enemy come 
and look at it and decide whether or not it 
is a “good picture,” and, then, whether or 
not it is a good photograph. The pictures 
in my show-case are judged by whether or 
not they are of pleasing subjects and 
whether they are good photographs—but 
all my pictures are judged by everyone who 


and 
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sees to 
standards. 
Photographic standards, like all other 


standards, are standards of comparison. In 


them according photographic 


a modern and commercial world we have 
all learned to judge by comparing price as 
well as appearance, and none of us will 
compare a “ping-pong” picture at a dollar 
a dozen with an eleven by fourteen head at 
twenty-five dollars per picture. So that it 
is the standards of comparison with other 
similar pictures by which my work is 
judged. 

Probably not one customer in a dozen 
goes about the town looking at all the 
portraits on display in show-cases and 
comparing all the two or ten or hundred 
dollar exhibits, in order to decide which of 
several competitors shall make her picture. 
Her comparison standards are mental. She 
compares my work with the picture her 
chum had made last week in the county seat. 
She mentally puts my picture side by side 
with those she saw on display on Broadway 
last winter. She visualizes the picture her 
father sent her at Christmas and says of 
mine either that it is better or brighter or 
cleaner or better proportioned or more 
nicely mounted, or the reverse. Only then 
does she add “and it costs more” or “it costs 
less.” 

All of which again brings us down to 
this—if my work is judged always by com- 
parison with the work of others, is it not 
a vital and essential thing that / judge my 
work by the work of others? 


(To be continued.) 


uty 
== 


Ay 


Willie—“Paw, what is the difference between 
capital and labor ?” 

Paw—“Well, the money you lend represents 
capital, and getting it back represents labor, my 


” 


son. 
* 

It was in the New York subway, before the 
signing of the armistice. A very plain young 
woman sat staring at a youth in civilian cloth- 
ing. Suddenly she spoke: “Why aren’t you in 
the army?” 

“For the same reason, madam, that you are not 
in Ziegfeld’s Follies—physical disability.” 
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What’s Doing at the Middle Atlantic States Convention, 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N.J., Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1920 


The complete list of manufacturers and 
dealers who have contracted for space up 
to the present time is as follows: Eastman 
Kodak Co., Ansco Co., John Haworth Co., 
Cramer Dry Plate Co., Hammer Dry Plate 
Co, duard Blum, Presto: Mig. 'Co., Tap= 
rell, Loomis & Co., A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., 
IPerenierer Notossupply Col, ‘Hurst Bros. 
A. Sussman Co., Special Materials Co., 
Bridges Mfg. Co., Leathersmith Shops, 
Pulesinidereor0s., olesrove Dros. lhe 
Haloid Co., Central Dry Plate Co., Medick- 
Barrows Co., Frank Curry, Mueller Bros., 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Bill Towles says: “Photographers are a 
good bit like automobiles—they’re not much 


good when they get ina rut. Chains pull out 
the automobiles and the Atlantic City Con- 
vention will do the stunt for the photog- 
rapher.” 

The Pittsburgh Boosters are going to 
hold their meeting on the 28th to formulate 
plans and get the crowd together for the 
Convention. Pittsburgh will send some 
delegation this year; they have already 
organized the Snow Bird Society. One of 
the rules:of thesjnow Birds is a dip inthe 
Atlantic before breakfast every morning. 
Diehl will lead the Birds and flying along in 
the rear will be Katherine Jamieson, Joe 
Strickler, Bill Etchison and C. O. Towles. 


Pop Henry and Bill Breckon say they’ll go 


STEEL PIER 


Airplane View of Atlantic City, showing the Steel Pier, where the Middle Atlantic States Convention will be held. 
Photo made by the U. S. N. Air Service, using an Eastman Aerial Camera, Model A-1. 
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out on the beach, but absolutely refuse to 
go in the water. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, At- 
lantic City—Pirie MacDonald has been the 
big card at all four of these conventions. 
Photography is proud of a man so versatile 
that he brings an interesting message of 
vital importance every year. Hats off to 
Pirie MacDonald. 

Eduard Blum is going to show a fine col- 
lection of gum prints. This medium is 
rapidly coming into its own among the pic- 
torial workers in this country, and Blum is 
largely responsible for its popularity. 

Noetzel had what I thought the finest col- 
lection of pictures in the Pittsburgh Exhi- 
bition. His pictures have punch and an 
interest that hits you the minute you see 

I have never seen him demonstrate, 
Pi he'll 
deliver the goods. 

It will be a great relief to hold a conven- 


them. 


but venture ‘this’ antormation. 


tion in a town where you can get any kind 
of hotel service you want, from $12 per 
week, American plan, up to any price you 
want to pay. What a contrast with Cedar 
Point, 

Indications point to a wonderful exhibi- 
President 


Schriever’s idea of one print making an ex- 


tion ot pictures Sihicw seam 
hibition will surely bring out some fellows 
we haven’t seen at conventions for a long 
time. If we could all really make one 
wonderful portrait a year it would be worth 
while. 

Higgason, from South Carolina, is plug- 
ging hard in an effort to get a representation 
from his State; we are proud of Higgason, 


and hope to see him in Atlantic City with 


twenty-five photographers from North 
Carolina. 

Don’t forget to bring the ladies. We've 
everything fixed for their entertainment 


and comfort, and they can have the time of 
their lives. Oh, the Boardwalk beats Fifth 
Avenue for the glad clothes. 


Gro. J. Kossutu, Secretary. 


Background Association 


Notwithstanding all that is written, by 
way of admonition or reproof, but little 
attention is paid to the proper association 
of the background with the portrait. This 
neglect of its value as an accessory is mani- 
fest.even in the work of first-class por- 
traitists, who that ecthe 
responsibility is met adequately by keeping 
the background in a minor key, so that it 
shall not, at least, interfere with the portrait 
itself. Undoubtedly, there is safety in 
evading artistic failure by the employment 
of a retiring unobtrusive background, but 
this does not by any means imply that mere 
blankness is all the quality that a back- 
ground should possess to make 1t compati- 
ble with the portrait. If we examine the 
background settings of the eminent portrait 
painters, Gainsborough, Romney, Reynolds, 
Van Dyke and others, we note this one im- 
portant fact which is worthy of considera- 
tion, whether the background used as a 
support to portrait be plain, or 
possessed of some individuality, the factor 
contributing to the effect produced is due 
to the skill with which the painter adapts 
the ground to the circumstances under 
which the portrait is conceiyed.* That 15; 
the background is differently treated by each 
painter according as it is intended as a 
surrounding to the figure and for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the features of the 
subject, or as an aid to’express. some senti- 
ment in the picture itself. In either case, 
it 1s regarded as ‘an accessory, and this is 
what we want to emphasize, that the back- 
ground suggests relation to the figure, some 
association which is in harmony with the 
portrait, It is not necessary, therefore, that 
it should always be negative in its character. 
There are times when it is better to have it 
somewhat assertive. 

The selection or adaptation of such a 
background, to be sure, occasions some diffi- 
culty, demanding skill and judgment, but so 
does the posing and lighting. Why slight 
the background ? 


seem to think 


the 
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1920 Convention Dates 


Professional Photographers’ Society of New York, Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, February 3, 4 and 5. 
GEO. H. PERSONIUS, Secretary, Elmira, N. Y. 


Photographers’ Association of the Middle Atlantic States, Steel Pier, 


Atlantic City, N.J., February 17 to 20. 
GEO. J. KOSSUTH, Secretary, Wheeling, West Va. 


Photographers’ Association of America, Milwaukee, Wis., Auditorium, 
August 23 to 28. J. C. ABEL, Secretary, 401 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


A landscape background, for instance, 
presents peculiar charms, and not infre- 
quently sets off to advantage the figure, as 
we note particularly in Gainsborough, but 
a landscape should never be introduced 
merely on account of its individual beauty. 
Great as Gainsborough and Lawrence were 
in landscape, we never see them tempted to 
elaborate the scene when the portrait is 
paramount. 

Landscape must be made to play its part, 
and when such devices are had recourse to 
to make the portrait interesting, let the scene 
be of a rather indefinite character, one hav- 
ing a good deal of aerial perspective ; so con- 
Ccived sit ives tine relies and prevents the 
suggestion of stucco or mosaic. 

As soon as the contours of the scene 
come out too definitely, the charm of asso- 
ciation is lost and the attention is divided 
between the beauty of the subject and that 
of the landscape. It is just this want of 
harmony which results when a too exten- 
sive prospect is depicted in the scene. The 
motive of the figure is lost in the super- 
abundance of detail. 

Often in these liberal expanses of pros- 
pect there is shown only distance, without 
middle ground or genuine foreground, the 
floor of the studio being considered a sub- 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


GENUINE IMPORTED 


METOL 


Monomethy| - Paramidophenol - Sulphate 


(JOHNSON’S) 


Costs No More than Substitutes 
Highest Quality—Always Uniform 


PRICE 
loz. - $1.08 %lb. - $8.25 
Vy Ibook = 2 4 20m eta ere 1G 20 
5 Ib. Lots - $15.00 Ib. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 


M. S. BRIDLE, The Photo-Enlarger, 1034 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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stitute for a foreground. ‘The spectator 
naturally wonders what purpose has the 
figure in such surroundings. All the supple- 
mentary accessories you pile in front with a 
view to.exhibit, for good standing place for 
the figure, make things look only more 
absurd. 
Movable accessories have their place 
and worth, but are in their place, and ex- 
f ercise their right function, when used in 
Eduard Blum Han intelligible way to carry out the motive. 
s For instance, they are excellent aids to 
ee break up some unpleasant line in the com- 
# position or to obscure some too pronounced 
THE PHOTO ART SHOP and militant part of the subject, but you had 
better let the bad line show and the aggres- 


IN THE SERVICE OF A sive part assert itself than to introduce them 
THE PROFESSION so that they palpably advertise your inten- 
@ tion. ‘There are other interesting kinds of 
g = =6backgrounds besides the landscape sort, 
32 South Wabash Avenue : P 


which may be used to produce a pleasing 
effect, such as curtains and evenssroom 


CHICAGO architecture, and such are more easily 


handled so as to bring them into artistic 


ee Foes )||| PRET PH Te stays 
Seasonable Advertising 
Our Service: MRS. H. H. DENISON 


The Christmas rush is past, you have 
completed your January inventory with its 


Oil Paintings 
Water Colors | accompanying house-cleaning, and—what 
Ivories § then? “Oh, well, you know this is the ‘dull 
Blum’s Luminous Portraiture season, part of the help takes a vacation, 


and we, oh, we just sort of take it easy.” 
} : Manufacturers have learned that working 
Sepia Portraits at full capacity at all times is what brings 
Black and White Portraits the profits. They avoid, if possible, the 
Photo Sketches “dull season.” The merchants are packing 
Bichromate Art Work their “dull season” with sales, etc., to keep 
business going. If the photographer is a 
Coma) | (rere (6) emer] (E f business man—and I like to think he is— 
| can he not save himself this drop in busi- 


gE OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE |B— Ness that other men seek to avoid? Most 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN |ff assuredly he can. 

GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM |] 

aS CHG eo ma eae Praga f of those half-formed, business-getting plans 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. you have had in your mind for so long. I 


do not know just what they may be in your 
particular case, but you do. In the general 


Porcelain Miniatures 


Now. is just the time to carry out some 
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run of your year’s business, there is a lot 
of things that you did not get. Make these 
the specialty of your “dull season.’”’ Resolve Prices 
to make this one of the hustling seasons of Right 
the year, then hustle to make it so. 

Most of ‘‘the boys” have returned. Each 
photographer should feel it his duty to get 


a good negative of every boy from his com- — 

munity, whether he gets an order from it SAGAMORE 
or not. By the way, though, the orders 

usually come. Advertise to the effect that D E V ELO P E RS 


you want every returning boy in your vicin- 


Strictly 
Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


A . 
ity to come in fora sitting. Make a specialty M ET O L— cenuine ana Pure. 
7 Made f h 
of ste boys. Have some sort of a slogan, GIYiGENE autora hoes 
as, “You have helped make history. Now 
é A ; AMIDOI ___ The Developer for 
help record it by having a portrait of your- 4 Bromides. 
self in uniform.” Remind them that friends A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
would like their photos in uniform above the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 


all-otkers , that/Soon these uniforms will be ®@) Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


laid aside as they take the old trend of life a 

again; that it is now or never. Tell them SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
that you have just the kind of mounts they eh ene 

would like for the pictures—and see that NEW YORK 

you have them. Then, when they do come 


Now that all Dry Plates have advanced 
in price 


Imperial 
Flashlight Plates 


are no longer out of proportion, 
as their exceptional speed and 
quality is easily worth the small 
additional price asked. 


Mi 


p 


~ wiz My 


se 


French Sizes -American Sizes 
425 5x eG pe Cis. 5s ta eee oe per dozen, $0.80 34x 4%4....................per dozen, $0.90 
Aiets 10.7 ernie st eae oe ok Seater .80 4X \5 0) CLE eee ee 1.30 
Oror63'< 9loms. eee soe .80 5x. 7 od te eee 2.20 
6 i ieerm wl. Geko. ett 1.20 GIy x BY, ss nee 3.20 
1Oix 15cm eee. oe ee 2.00 8) 10.4. ee eee ee 4.80 
43 ixt18 Secs 4c as o “2.20 10. xl? 2 oe ee: 8.40 
11) x) 14 = ee ee ee T2068 
14° 2317 ee ert 21899 
° EXO 20 5. os eves per dozen, $30.00 
Banquet Sizes { To ae ci 3 86 HG 
TO BE HAD THROUGH ALL DEALERS 
G. GENNERTI 
American Agent 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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_ “Dependable Service ”’ 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Our price list will interest you. 


Photographer’s Portrait Service Co. 
3043-47 W. Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OF NEW YORK 


CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Professional Photographers’ 


Society of New York 


HOTEL McALPIN 
NEW YORK CITY 


FEBRUARY 3, 4 and 5 


Something new at each day's 
session. 


New Men New Ideas 
DON’T MISS IT! 


arn 39 “100-Weel 


fa, _ BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. &@ 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commerciale Portentare 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, ¢7. ours. Mo. 
in for a picture, give them more than full 
This is the best kind 
of advertising, applies to all customers, and 
is always seasonable. 

Then there are the family groups. Remind 
the public that these seasons of re-unions 
are just the time for the family picture to 
be taken. Never has the family group been 
more popular. Go after this as one of your 
“dull season”’ specialties. 

This 1s also a splendid time to make a 
specialty of men’s pictures. This may be 
advertised by the usual methods or by per- 
sonal letters. 

Then, if you haven’t a list of the babies 
of your town, and their birthdays, it is a 
good time to make one out on a card index 
system. See that every child on the list 
gets a card on its birthday, suggesting, 
“Have your picture taken on your birth- 
day.” 

Add to any of the above, the things you 
have been thinking about doing “sometime,” 
see that they are thoroughly advertised and 
backed up by the very best work of which 
you are capable, and without a doubt your 
“dull season” will be a hustling one. 


value for their money. 


Why Not Move? 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Here and there are photographers who 
are gradually losing their trade because of 
changing conditions in the city. They are 
just like the downtown churches whose 
congregations have moved away from them. 
These photographers stick where they are, 
cussing the situation and complaining about 
hard times. It does not seem to occur to 
them that they are not tied fast. 

If your location is no longer the best to 
be found, go hunting for a better one. If 
it is necessary to move a block or a dozen 
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S-p-e-e- 


In Developing 


Fill M handling becomes facilitated 


with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
Quick release 
Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


ample jaw opening. 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


Making a perfect bottom “weight” for tank developing 


d! 


PA-KO 


the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 


for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


Photographie Appliances Corporation 


MINNEAPOLIS 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


blocks or a hundred miles, it’s better to 
move than to stay where you are to be a 
failure. 

Certain locations in any town or city are 
undesirable for a photographic studio. 
Your location may have been the best when 
you moved in there, and it may be the worst 
today. Don’t stay there to die by inches. 

Of course, it costs something to move. 
You may have to sacrifice on your lease. 
You may have things fixed just as you want 
them in your studio. You may even own 
the building. Well, what are all those cir- 
cumstances when you consider that it is a 
case of falling into the sleeping sickness 
and from that into a financially comatose 
state, or of waking up and taking on new 
life in a location where there 1s something 
doing? 

Unless you are ready to retire and call it 
a life job well finished, don’t hang on in the 
old down and out location. If business is 
moving away from that section of the city 
you will have to go with it or remain to 


It is too much of a 
task for one man to pull a successful amount 
a dead and deserted 


perish of loneliness. 
of business into 
locality. 

Men have carried on, have even built up 
business in isolated localities through sheer 
ability to succeed in spite of adverse con- 
ditions, but those men have been excep- 
tional, and even so, their success has been in 
spite of adverse conditions, not on account 
of them, and they would have made wonder- 
ful records if they had been located where 
it was not all up-hill to draw 
custom. It is hard enough to get business 
when everything is favorable in the way of 
location and surroundings. 

#K 


Judge—I understand that you prefer charges 
against this man? 

Baker—No, sir. I prefer cash, and that’s what 
I had him brought here for. 


K 


“T notice Titewadd is advertising for a meat- 
cutter, salary no object.” 

“That’s true, all right. I used to work for him 
and my salary was hardly an incident.” 


work 
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THERE’S A REASON 


WHEN SEVERAL BIG CONSUMERS BUY 


CENTRAL DRY PLATES 


IN CARLOAD LOTS, THERE’S A REASON. 


QUALITY—UNIFORMIT Y—PRICE 


CENTRAL PLATES MAKE PERFECT NEGATIVES 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER TODAY! 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


THE HOME OF 


BENAVIS STANDARDIZED PLATES ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ASK US FOR A COPY OF “CENTRAL POINTERS” 


A Word on Intensification 


We constantly hear photographers inquiring for 
a formula for an intensifier that will bring out 
undeveloped shadow detail. These do not realize 
that what they seek is impossible. If such detail 
as is in the film of the plate is not brought out 
by development it is lost for ever. Intensification 
will add to the printing density of the negative, 
but it cannot bring out in the film what has been 
never recorded during the exposure or lost 
through under-development. To our mind, under 
ordinary conditions, intensification ought never 


Stop Poisoning : to be needed. A full exposure should be given, 


; and the operator should know his developing 
Y ourself agent and the requirements of the printing 
medium well enough to be able to produce a 
Don’t put your Spotting Brush in negative of just the right quality every time. It 
your mouth, use the newly invented ; is only when it is required to add to the density 
of the negative in order to fit it for another proc- 
ess that intensification should be required, and 
even then it is quite easy to overdo this latter 


‘Brush Moistener and Cleaner”’ | 


(PATENT PENDING) process and to produce a negative of excessive 

Makes Spotting a Joy. contrasts. A good plan when requiring some 
Rust Proof. Sanitary. extra printing quality in a soft negative such as 

is made for contact bromide printing or enlarg- 

Send for one today. ing, when prints in carbon or other process de- 
Price $1.25, prepaid. manding a more vigorous negative are to be 


made, is to bleach and sulphide the plate as in 

is sepia-toning prints. The result is that the nega- 
T. DICKOPF tive is toned to a sepia which gives a greatly in- 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. creased printing value. A moderate degree of 
intensification is obtained without the possibility 
of spoiling the plate that is always more or less 
existent with the mercuric processes—British 
Journal of Photography. 
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HALLDORSON 


=—— = Studio Flash Lamp == 
FOR YOUR NEW STUDIO 


Wivgehe search for expensive skylight 
space on a side street when, with a 
Halldorson Studio Flash Lamp, you do 
not need a skylight? Others are doing 
this, why not you? The difference may 
put you on a better street where success 
is assured. 


Larger Orders 


With snap-shot exposures you can make as 
many selling expressions at a sitting as you want, 
and large orders are made possible by having so 
many good proofs that the customer cannot 
resist ordering from several. Characteristic ex- 
pressions of children are snapped as fast as you 
can press the bulb. One user reports that out of 
30 exposures of four babies, she sold from 28. 


Saves Work and Material 


The plates ordinarily wasted in moves will 
be saved and will help build up larger orders. 
Uniformly exposed and fully timed negatives 
lessen the work of retouching and printing, and 
take away all your negative trouble. 


Report Reduced to a Minimum 


With this improved instrument the report is of no 
consequence and does not annoy the customer at all. 
The smoke is eliminated entirely. 


Fool Proof Repeating Igniter 


The Lamp is equipped with a five-shot electric jump- 
spark ignition system so simple it cannot get out of order; 
large, bail- bearing, rubber-tired casters; double head- 
screen attachment; and is raised and lowered without 
cranking. 


Write for full information, including complete 
instructions about flashlight photography. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


1776 Wilson Ave., Chicago — 
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Efficiency in the Printing Room 


can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
equipment. A reliable, scientifically correct, modern 
printing machine is essential in the production of 


work of highest quality. 


The Ansco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 
is designed for general use. It is easy to install, 
economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 


to light. 


j Bate and full description of this Printer 
and other Ansco professional apparatus for 
photographic studios will be mailed on request. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


New York SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO TORONTO 
129-131 West 22nd St. 171-173 Second St. 308 N. Michigan Blvd. 347 Adelaide St., W. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography | 


H. F. Jackson is now established in his new 
studio at 304 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Floyd A. Traynham and Lewis C. Rowlett 


have entered the commercial photographic field ° 


in Atlanta, Ga. 


C. R. Moen, Preston, Minn., has decided to 
move to La Crosse, Wis., where he will con- 
tinue his business. 


P. E. Eirikson, formerly of Little Falls, Minn., 
has moved to New Richmond, Wis., where he 
will open a studio. 


Miss Sadie Rothrock, photographer of Phillips- 
burg, Pa., has purchased the W. M. Phillips 
studio and, with additional help, plans to conduct 
both studios separately. 


Louis W. Brimmer, President of the Brimmer 
Photo Company, St. Louis, Mo., died December 
30th, at his home, 3655 Hartford Street. Age, 
58 years. He is survived by his widow and two 
children. 


x 
Chicago Photographers 


At the annual meeting of Chicago’s Associated 
Portrait Photographers, the following officers 
were elected: Wm. A. Graber, President; R. F. 
Gentzel, Vice-President; John Laveccha, Vice- 
President: A. S- Hurter, Secretary; Jarvis Weed, 
Ayreasurer. 

Membership Committee: Wm. Louis Koehne, 
Morris Levitt, C. A. Mayo, Miss Helen Webster. 

Committce on Entertainment and Demonstra- 
fomemlos: 1 -slolon, VW, C-->mith,, Eugene. 
Hutchinson. 

The Association has in mind for the coming 
year a great many activities, among which is a 
masked ball for employees and owners, lake trip 
to Milwaukee and automobile excursions. 

The members of the Association have derived 
a great deal of benefit from the organization and 
the officers expect to make the coming year a 
big one for all of the members. 


A. S. Hurter, Secretary. 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


: CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
Sacer N LOM GAS Meera 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 
You certainly can use the space and money to better 


advantage. 


We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 


Success in any present-day business demands 
the employment of highly specialized tools, 
methods and equipment. 


Hammer Plates 


MEET THESE DEMANDS 


They minimize the element of uncertainty 
and insure the maximum of success in 
negative making. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Hetp Wanrep.—Girl able to retouch, operate 

and finish, also do some reception work when 
necessary. Address: 906 care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


RETOUCHER WANTED—First-class retoucher wanted 

in Philadelphia studio, good location; position 
is steady and salary the best to a thoroughly good 
worker. Address 896, BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WaNTED.—A good, experienced printer for a 

permanent position; prefer one who under- 
stands some retouching; salary from $35 up, 
according to your ability. Kindly give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address: D. Perel, 26 
W. Federal Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


SiruaTioN WaANTED.—Thoroughly good operator 
and printer open for position. T. D. Lyon, 13 
East Jackson Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED—Wanted position as amateur 


finisher; capable of taking full charge. Ad- 
dress Paul Headley, 2712 Arctic Avenue, 


Atlantic. GityaN 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads, that follow 


For SALE.—Studio in college town of about 

3,000 population; only studio in county of 
60,000. Fine colleges and numerous small towns 
to draw from; business the last eight months 
amounted to over $5,000. Very low rent. Prices 
range from $3 per dozen up. Price of studio, 
$1,800 cash if taken at once. Studio equipped 
to 11 x 14. Reason for selling, have other busi- 
ness interests. Address: 905 care of BULLE- 
TIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE.—At once, portrait studio doing good 

business, centrally located, steam heat, ele- 
vator service, moderate rent. Owner going to 
California. Splendid opportunity for .cash. City 


20,000 population. Marie Hillman, 
kopf Building, Corning, N. Y. 


Cain Bern- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


A RETURNED SOLDIER engaged in the Art business, 

served eleven months overseas, wishes to 
correspond with a lady photographer under 30 
years of age. One who has her own studio or 
with means. 904, care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


For SALE- oR EXCHANGE.—Two Victor Flash 

Bags in carrying cases, used four or five times, 
both in good condition. Wall sell one or both at 
$20 each. Wm. J. Thibault, 45 Centre Street, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Trafic Cop: “When I signal: ‘you to stop 
want you to stop. The next time it will cost you 
aenivesl: 

Autoist: “Say, brother, if you can show me 
how to stop this sheet-iron Lizzard any quicker 
than I did, I'll give you ten!”’—Cartoons Maga- 
olteé. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY 11) West eas 
Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Bargain Prices. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHoTocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The difference between Eastman 
Tested Chemicals and those of 
unknown strength and purity is 
often the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Make your 
chemical solutions dependable. 


Specify h.. K. Co. Tested Chemicals 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The large print on 


AIR TUIRA 
CAINBON 
IBLACIA 


is more than an enlargement, it has 
contact print quality that makes it 
sell as readily as a print direct from 


a negative. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


14 
0 
W 


All Dealers’. 
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Cirkut Pictures 


Like this will keep you busy filling orders for prints. 
And you will make an unusually good profit as well. 


Every city, town, camp or undeveloped territory presents 
opportunities for the Cirkut Photographer, ranging from large 
sroups in the city to the exploitation of cultivated areas, mining 


properties or timber land. 


Cirkut Cameras are easy to operate, and there are sev- 
eral different outfits from which you can make a selection 


suitable for your needs. 


Ask your dealer for the Cirkut Method Book. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


SOON... 


0000100 


Ell 
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For tank development of film or plates 


Eastman 
Steel Enameled Developing Boxes 


A strong, durable and convenient box for tank 
development. Accommodates Portrait Film in Film 
Developer Hangers or Plates in Core Plate Racks. 

Covers to keep out the light, and floating lids to 
prevent oxidation of the developer, are made of steel, 
coated with the same heavy acid-resisting enamel as 
the boxes. 

A projecting rim and collar permits of the box be- 
ing covered when filled with Film Hangers or Plate 
Racks. The boxes are light, strong and easy to handle. 


tine PRICE 
Box Cover Floating Lid 
No. 2 — Capacity, 8, 5x7 films or plates - - - $5.00 $1.40 $ .90 
No. 2A — Capacity, 20, 5x7 filmsor plates - - - 6.00 75 .90 
No.3 — Capacity, 20, 5x7 or 12, 8x10 films or plates 6.50 es) .90 
No. 3A — Capacity, 6, 8x10 filmsorplates- - - 5.50 1.40 .90 
No.4 — Capacity, 20, 5x7 or 12, 7x11 filmsor plates 7.00 devo .90 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


RO GES TE RaN Ye 
All Dealers’. 
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Lf you have seen the need of an extra printer, 
now is the time to buy tt. 


‘The No. 1 Eastman Printer 


supplements your larger printer at a busy time— 
is a thoroughly practical and convenient printer 
at all times, for all sizes of negatives up to and 
including 5 x 7. It is economical, quick-acting, 


strong and convenient. 


The price with red lamp, electric cord and plug 
to fit ordinary electric socket - - - $17.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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We can fe// you of the 
superior quality of Film — 
—our demonstrators can 
show you Film quality, 
but use Film and you 
can see greater quality 
in your own results. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Single Copy 5 Cents. 
No. 651 Wednesday, January 28, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 


10-212 N. 138™ST. PHILA 


THE WAC ISTRENTS DE LUXE AT JAN 8.0 1920 
AN RACTIVE PRICE- \ bs 
a uaker City 


| GARNETT Mart Foto ; 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
Thickness of Mat ox to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER CITY CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


t b 
Baa ie No. Size Folio Opening for Comp ANY 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 
S 59 4% x9 3 x 4 Square d ET 
© 51 3, ae epee 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STRE 
aD) 5% x Ill 4x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

100 in box 


experience | have never 

had a plate touch your 
new Hi-speed which I am 
ordering all sizes in at this time. 
They enable me to get any- 
thing that comes my way night 
or day and the latitude they 
seem to have is remarkable.” 


Alva C. Townsend 


5 | want to say that in all my 


Lincoln, Neb. Nov. 28, 1919 


Mr. Townsend tells the story ef 
‘‘Hi-speed’’—a plate made for 
winter days—a plate of unusual 
speed without the sacrifice of 
any of the qualities a portrait 
plate should possess. 


4 


{-speed fi 


A perfect portrait plate -and speed 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 


IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER"’ AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 651 


Wednesday, January 28, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Multiple Vignettes with Print-Out Papers 


In the case of bromide and gaslight papers 
multiple vignettes present little difficulty 
with register lines on the back of the paper, 
which, in one well-known method, 1s 
caused to travelsand a fresh surface ex- 
posed for-every negative in turn. In the 
absence of some special contrivance, this 
is not possible with daylight printing 
papers, and if one were devised it is doubt- 
ful whether it would present any advantage. 
It, therefore, follows that it 1s compulsory 
to use a printing frame large enough to take 
the strip of paper, and in the majority of 
cases it is also obligatory that two succes- 
sive printings be employed, for the reason 
that in the print the distances required be- 
tween the vignetted heads is usually less 
than the distances between the same points 
when the negatives are laid side by side in 
contact. Consequently, they cannot be 
printed simultaneously unless the negatives 
are cut down, which, for various reasons, 
is often not desirable. In the method to 
be described this is presumed to be so, and 
although it originated with the writer, there 
is no doubt it has frequently been evolved, 
being a plan more or less forced on one by 
the conditions, though details of procedure 
may vary. 

The idea was to scheme out things that 


the general set up might be handed to any 
intelligent young lady printer, who, after 
familiarizing herself with the hang of the 
thing, should experience no difficulty in 
printing the multiple vignettes, and it was 
found successful in practice. Feminine 
nature is stated to be complex, and this may 
be so, but assuredly it does not respond 
sympathetically to undue complexities in 
printing. 

A piece of white paper is first cut the 
size of the printing paper to be employed. 
Rough proofs (preferably fixed) from the 
negatives are trimmed close to the subject 
and stuck down in correct position on the 
paper. With standing figures vertical lines 
cutting them truly can be made on the 
proofs, and a set-square applied to them, 
and the bottom of the paper will ensure the 
figures standing upright. 

The position, spacing, etc., will depend 
on the subjects and the taste of the printer, 
but often the chins are placed equi-distant 
from the bottom of the paper. Before the 
prints are stuck down, horizontal lines are 
ruled across them, roughly at right-angles 
to the vertical, and cutting the extremities 
of the chins: a horizontal line ruled across 
the paper at the right distance from the 
bottom will ensure this. It is quite neces- 
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sary to have the guide print correct, as it is 
the basis for the subsequent setting-up. 
Finally, the proofs are given consecutive 
numbers, numbering from left to right in 
the customary way, and the negatives are 
plainly marked to correspond. 

In the following notes a triple vignette is 
taken as an example, but exactly the same 
principle applies to any number of nega- 
tives. Briefly, it consists in assembling them 
in a cardboard carrier behind a multiple 
immovable vignette, with openings appro- 
priate to the negatives to be printed under- 
neath. It is, therefore, necessary that they 
occupy the correct position in the printing 
frame relative to each other and their 
corresponding opening in the vignette. With 
a triple vignette the center negative is, say, 
printed first with the openings in the carrier 
on either side masked out to prevent any 
possible action by stray light. The remain- 
ing two negatives are then printed together 
with the space between them masked out. 
In both cases the openings not in use in the 
vignette are covered. Accordingly, we have 
to make a card carrier, the vignette, and 
two masks, and devise some simple scheme 
for registration. 

A piece of white tissue paper is taken 
larger than the guide print, is placed over it, 
and the outlines of the subjects are boldly 
traced, taking care no shift occurs whilst 
doing so. Mark also by lines or dots the 
position of the bottom and sides of the 
guide print. Remove the tissue paper, turn 
it over, and repeat all lines on the side now 
uppermost. Consecutively number the sub- 
jects from right to left, and mark the paper 
“film side.” 

At the bottom of every negative make a 
mark (for registration) on the film of the 
rebate. Place the negatives in turn, film 
uppermost, on the tissue paper so that the 
image corresponds with the lines drawn, 
and with a pencil draw round the edges of 
the glass, and also place a dot against the 
registering mark. If the negatives are 
dense, this may have to be done by trans- 
mitted light, ris 
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The diagram illustrates affairs so far as 
we have now got. The position of the nega- 
tives 1s shown at 1, 2 and 3 (indicating their 
position in the card-carrier subsequently to 
be cut out). The bottom of the printing 
paper is indicated at a, a’; the sides at D, D’. 
The registering marks c are not in all cases 
necessary, but they insure exactitude, and 
are no trouble to include. 


It will be apparent from the diagram that 
when the middle negative is being printed a 
space will be left on each side through 
which light may creep from the central 
vignette—edges of negatives have a nice 
trick of catching stray light and distributing 
it where it is most decidedly not wanted. 
These spaces, therefore, require protection, 
together with the clear rebate of the negative 
being printed. 

The mask is made by laying down another 
piece of tissue paper of the requisite size 
on the diagram and tracing round inside 
the central rectangle; about ™% in. clearance 
will more than allow for the rebate, The 
paper just drawn upon is turned over, a 
dab of gum is placed within the rectangle, 
and the tissue paper is stuck down on 
orange paper and the rectangle cut out. 
In the same way, a second mask is made to 
shield the central space when negatives 1 
and 3 are being printed, and also protect-- 
ing their rebates. The masks should not 
extend so as to cover the lines indicating 
the bottom and sides of the printing paper. 

Again, we lay another piece ot fisste 
paper on the diagram (or on the guide 
print if the images show through the 
tissue), and the amount of each subject is 
traced, taking care no shift occurs. The 
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tissue paper is stuck down on brown paper 
or thin card in the same way as mentioned 
for the and enables the three 
vignette openings to be cut out in exactly 
the right position relative to each other. 
Mark the side on which the tissue was 
stuck “under-side.” 

We now take the diagram and on the 
reverse side put dabs of gum well dis- 
tiiputed) over the anside of the threc 
Peciayieies se and “stickait= down on “e2rd: 
Prick through a, a', and b, b', and also the 
registering dots c. The boundaries of 1, 2 
and 3 are then cut out and the lines repre- 
senting the bottom and sides of the print- 
ing paper are reproduced with a pencil. A 
touch of the pencil to the pricked dots ¢ will 
make them plainer. 

The card carrier is inserted in the print- 
Nee irame, and, if “not an. exact fit, 1s 
attached to the glass by gummed strips. 
Negatives 1 and 3 are placed in their re- 
pecctirey Cpenines. 1 thes carrier. ia 
reasonable fit, well and good; if not, the 
registering marks on the negatives and dots 
on the carrier will ensure exact positions, 
and appled ships temporarily 
retain them. 

A piece of white paper is put behind the 
negatives and the back of the frame in- 
serted. The vignette is then adjusted by 
sight; if correctly placed for 1 and 3 it will 
also be right for the middle negative. 
Should inspection be difficult owing to 
density of the negatives, the subject can 
be previously outlined on the glass side 
with white water-color pigment, which is 
washed off after the adjustment. 

If a print-out silver paper is employed, 
inspection in the usual way will indicate 
which of the negatives require printing up, 
the vignette openings over any negatives 
sufficiently printed being covered. With 
platinum or allied papers, a skilled printer 
doubtless could do the same, but large 
frames are awkward to handle, and in all 
cases small trial prints are desirable to test 
the vignetting. If these are exposed with a 
print-meter (the single-tint type being 


masks, 


gummed 


specially recommended), the exposures for 
the final compound print can be ascertained. 
The carbon process should present no 
difhculty with@trialh preceswot P'©.P.-as a 
guide to exposure, but has not been tried by 
the writer. 

The way in which the negatives are 
inserted has already been mentioned. In 
the present case, negatives 1 and 3 occupy 
niches of their own, preventing material 
shift, but it is obvious there is nothing to 
indicate the correct position laterally of 
No. 2, which is free to slide either way, and 
requires registration as described, and also 
afixing by gummed slips. The registering 
lines a, a’, b, b', ensure the printing paper 
being replaced in the same position after it 
has been removed on a change of negatives. 

The foregoing method may seem some- 
what formidable, and although no difficulty 
arises in setting-up, it certainly does take 
some time, but time well spent if certainty 
of results and ease of printing be con- 
sidered; moreover, five or six negatives 
can be dealt with as easily as three. 

A question may naturally arise: why em- 
ploy daylight printing papers for the job 
when bromide papers, affording more 
facility, are available, will 
largely depend upon the printing medium 
generally employed, and, possibly, to some 
extent upon the price charged. As a 
prominent professional and keen business 
flan. Putt tomthel wiiteie a leateallyanaverr t 
the face to charge several dollars for a 
worked-up multiple vignette, and supply it, 
maybe, on precisely the same paper as used 
by the cheap studio over the way.’—British 
Journal of Photography. 


The answer 


The man who rolls up 
his sleeves usually ac- 
complishes more than 
the fellow who rolls up 
his trousers. 
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Take Note of Your Competitors! 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Part one of this story left the reader with 
a question to answer. He has probably 
answered it in many ways. But if he has 
answered it in the negative, the answer is 
more idle than accurate. Who says, “No, 
I should not judge my work by others, be- 
cause I do just the best I know how and it’s 
no use to see if the other fellow does it 
better,” is less than normal with himself, be- 
cause if the other fellow does it better, then 
he knows something the reader doesn’t, and 
if that is the case, then he can learn it. In 
other words, my customer will not care 
whether I do the best I can or not, if I 
don’t do the best that can be done. Her 
comparison is between my product and the 
product of my competitor not between my 
honesty and his. 

Please understand that when it is stated 
that my pictures are judged in comparison 
with those of my competitor, I do not mean, 
necessarily, the other photographer im my 
town—I mean all other photographers 
whose work has been or will be seen by my 
customer. She judges my pictures by her 
mental standards of photographs, which in 
turn are a composite of all the pictures she 
has seen made by all other photographers. 

But the pictures she sees the most of and, 
therefore, those which make the strongest 
comparison basis in her mind, are those 
made in my town by the man across the 
street and around the corner. 

If it were possible to lift my competitor’s 
show-case from his entrance and put it in 
front of my entrance, and put a sign over it 
saying “this 1s Smith’s work in this case, 
and this is my work in-my case—they are 
the same price,” and my work was obviously 


much better than his work, passers-by 
would, of course, select me for their 
photographer. If I should shift his show- 


case in front of my door and his work was 
much better than my work at the same price, 
I would send customers to him, obviously. 
Well, the customer carries in her mind a 


mental image of Smith’s pictures, and if 
mine don’t measure up to his, I lose. 

Hence it seems to me vitally important 
that I should know exactly what Smith is 
doing and what he is giving for how many 
dollars. This, not that I may attempt any 
cut-price scheme to beat him, but that I may 
make sure that I have a reasonable and 
legitimate cause for remaining in business. 
If I am to have more of the available 
custom than Smith, I must do better work 
than he does. If we are both so good that 
neither of us can possibly surpass the other 
in character of pictures, then, at least, we 
start even on the other methods of getting 
business—convenience, service, attractive- 
ness of studio, business methods, etc. 


Demand “STERLING” Products. 


Look on— 


I have no thought of suggesting that you 
go and “snoop around” Smith’s studio. I 
go to him openly and tell him I want to see 
his work and why I want to see it. I invite 
him to come over and see my work. Either 
I am not afraid or 1 am airaid. Ii Pam 
not afraid, why not? If I am afraid to 
nave him come, then I am sure in advance 
that I will suffer and, therefore, I’d better 
suffer in order to learn better. 

If Smith doesn’t want to come, and, ob- 
viously, doesn’t want me, there is still his 
show-case to study. I may even send an 
employee or two to him and pay him good 
money for pictures to see what he gives and 
how he treats his customers. If I do, I am 
sure to send unbiased and truthful people 
who will tell me facts, not what they think I 
want to hear. But what I do I do openly 
and without any thought of “spying”—it is 
as legitimate as for the proprietor of one 
store to walk through another or make 
purchases. in another to see if his rival has 
any goods or methods he could use with 
profit in his own business. There are plenty 
of unfair methods of competition which 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Copyrighted in Canada, 1919 


T. J. Leatherdale 
Toronto, Can. 
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FLASHLIGHT 
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Natusch Studio 
De Kalb, Il. 
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The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will get me if I use them and don't 
watch out. But there is no need of using 
them. If I can’t succeed with a fair method, 
I have no business to succeed with any 
method—indeed, my kind of men—and I 
take it that most photographers are that 
kind of men—don’t want to succeed by 
any other than fair methods. 

There is nothing unfair in watching your 
competitor and doing as he does, or as he 
doesn’t, providing your watch is an open 
watch. There is nothing underhand in 
playing a game as well as you can and 
watching the other players to see how they 
play, well or ill. It is the chap in the card 
game who spies on his opponent’s secret 
cards, not those he plays openly, who 
cheats. 


can be employed. 


If I am to follow out my own argument, 
I must regard all other photographers as 
competitors in method and results, if not 
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as competitors for business. Hence, I 
should take and read as many publications 
showing the work of other photographers 
as possible. I should never lose an oppor- 
tunity to see any other photographer’s work 
in any city where I happen to be, and I 
should never miss a chance to see another 
photographer his 


demonstrate at 


conventions or association meetings. 


work, 


If [I always remember that all quality is 
relative, that this is a fundamental fact of 
existence which cannot be altered, and that 
the only way I can stay upon the same plane 
of judgment as do my customers is by 
adopting their methods of forming stand- 
ards of comparison—by seeing and judg- 
ing the work of others—I will have it 
firmly fixed in my mind that observation 
and careful analysis of what other photog- 
raphers do is the one and only way in 
which I can keep my product as good as 
the best, and better than most. 


What’s Doing at the Middle Atlantic States Convention, 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N.J., Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1920 


In the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY for 
January 7th, we announced that Will 
Armstrong, of Toledo, would be one of 
the demonstrators. Owing to the illness 
of Mr. C. L. Lewis, President of the P. A. 
of A., Mr. Armstrong, who is Mr. Lewis’ 
right hand bower, finds it impossible to 
make any definite plans and he may not be 


present. se 


The man who halted on third base to 
congratulate himself failed to make a home 
run. 

When you see a photographer who has 
finished learning—you see one who has 
finished growing. 

Business is a battlefield, and the men who 
win are those armed with knowledge, new 
ideas and superior methods. 

Someone said, ‘Incompetence due 
almost entirely to lack of information—not 
lack of ability.” 

You will get this information by attend- 


1S 


ing the Atlantic City Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of the Middle 
Atlantic States, February 17th to 20th... 

On your return to the battlefield, you will 
be armed with knowledge, new ideas and 
superior methods, plus ENTHUSIASM. 

Success is 90 per cent enthusiasm, and 10 
per cent perspiration. | 

The P-A-M-A-S, will furnish the “PEP,” 
you supply the SWEAT. 

Start NOW making your plans to attend, 
and don’t forget the wite, the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary will give her a royal good time. 

L. L. Hiccason, 
State Vice-President of N..C. 


AN INVITATION TO THE LADIES 
The Ladiespvurxihiary oftheslil A. 3. A: 
extends to the Wives, Daughters, Sisters 
and Sweethearts of the members this special 
invitation to attend the Atlantic City Con- 
vention. We are interested in making this 
gathering one big Photographers’ Party. 
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Atlantic City hotels are noted for their 
comfort and good food. 

The Photographers’ Convention on the 
beautiful Steel Pier will be the attraction of 
the season. 

The Entertainment Committee is prepar- 
ing for a record-breaking crowd, and as 
Atlantic City offers many means of enter- 
tainment entirely different from any other 
city, a splendid, good time awaits you. 

Thursday evening will be the night, in- 
formal of course, one long to be remem- 
bered. 
serpentines, noisemakers, and a big novelty 
included that will put pep in the party. Will 
you come? 


Good music, dancing, fancy hats, 


Tur LAapiIes’ AUXILIARY. 


P. 5.—The fun begins Monday evening, 
February 17th, at 8 o’clock on the Steel 
Pier: 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED FOR ATLANTIC 
CITY CONVENTION 


Entertainment Committee 
Rall R. Javens, Chairman. 


General Arrangement Committce 


Bert L. Jones, Pittsbureh, Pa. 
William Kearst, Philadelphia. 

R, J. Graves, Baltimore, Md. 

J. M. Layton, Norfolk, Va. 

Fred Godfrey, Philadelphia. 
Stewart Carrick, Philadelphia. 
Clint Shafer, New York City. 
E: Re Nichols, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. O. Towles, St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert Paschal, Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. R. Cummings, Wilmington, Del. 


Reception Committee 
Roger Kirk, Philadelphia. 
Miss K. Jamieson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss J. L. MacAvoy, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Mrs."L. D. McKee, Pittsburgh, Pa: 
Ross Seddon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FE. L. Owens, New Castle, Pa. 
Nathan Levison, Baltimore, Md. 
W. P. Etchison, Pittsburgh, Pa’ 


Dance Committee 
J. Bs McClay, -Pittsburen. Par 
William Agnew, Tyrone, Pa. 
John Erickson, Erie, Pa. 
J. K. Harriman, Philadelphia. 
Frank Bacon, Philadelphia, 


Atlantic City Photographers 


Leo Weintraub, J. W. Brushwood. 
Bo FS Clynne: F. A. Quigley. 
AlLere oliipp: Fred Latimer. 
Wm. D. Wieland. Ben. Heritage. 

G. Dobkin. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Mrs. J. B. Schriever, Hostess, Scranton, Pa. 


State Associate Hostesses 


Mrs. O; C. Henry, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Mrs. G. H. Walters, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. N. Levisohn, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Wm. Shewell Ellis, Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. W. H. Towles, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. W. H. Hook, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Mrs. A. Homier, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Kate L. Johnson, Durham, N. C. 
Mrs. W: Ds Clark. ‘Charléston;eomc- 


PORTRAIT DEMONSTRATIONS FOR 
THE PUBLIC 

A new feature of .this year’s program 
will be a talk and demonstration of 
modern portraiture to which the public 
will be invited, the object being to demon- 
strate’ to the public that (there giseous 
siderably more to portrait making than 
mere pressing of the bulb, and, incidentally, 
to create’ a deeper interesimineepore 
photography. There will be two demon- 
strations, one for portraits of men, by 
Pirie:» MacDonald; “of New | Yorkers 
another of portraits of women, by Will H. 
of » Washington, Di Se ae 
should prove very beneficial from a business 
standpoint. The day set aside for these 
demonstrations will be known as Society 

Day of the Atlantic City Convention. 


Towles, 


* 
For Reproduction of Line Work 


Everyone is familiar with prints made by 
the so-called blue process, where the image 
is in white upon a more or less dark blue 
ground. Such prints are in demand by the 
architect and mechanic for duplication of 
plans for practical work. They serve the 
purpose well, but are objectionable when 
any alteration is necessitated on the plans 
requiring a white ink to effect this purpose. 
A number of attempts have been made to 
adapt this ready process so that the back- 
ground shall be white and the lines blue 
and alterations be directly made with 
ordinary blue ink and so be kept in con- 
formity with the unchanged parts, but it 
seems that the methods are not altogether 
practical and the demand for a_ simple, 
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easily worked method is frequently in 
evidence. 

The following plan devised by Mr. Brown 
of England, has been found to work satis- 
factorily. It is a modification of the kalo- 
type process introduced some years ago by 
Dr. Nichol, but is much simpler, being 
intended only for line work and not tor 


securing gradations as in ordinary artistic 


work. Four solutions are prepared: 
A 
Ammonium ferric citrate 
PEE COMMSAlli) a sekgnt. = ors. 110 g1 
Doct MC CRLECIy (eee Sox ans eats. doors 1 Gz: 
B 
Mira niCeacid Serle. Sok. Lovey 
Misiiicdewatenee. owe ere Laz 
C 
Bi Vete Nt al Gg ys eda as aay 45 er, 
Picea WaAlCls tere keke oes | ‘oz: 
D 
ya bee 2 eee 30 gr. 
iege TOCWALCT eae eed es, hve. 


Take first the gelatine, let it swell up ina 
little of the water for half an hour, add the 
rest of the ounce of water and heat until the 
gelatine dissolves. Use equal parts of A, B, 
C and D, say one dram of each for im- 
mediate coating, as the paper works best 
freshly made. It will keep, however, for a 
week in a cool dry place. 

Take one part of D (gelatine solution), 
place in a beaker or glass, add an equal part 
of the iron solution (A), then an equal part 
of B (tartaric solution), and, finally, an 
equal part of C (silver solution). In add- 
ing the silver, drop in a few drops at a time 
with stirring and a good final stir. 

To coat the paper, pin it to a board at the 
four corners. Dip a wad of absorbent 
cotton in the mixture so that it is saturated 
with the liquid and apply to the paper near 
the center of the sheet, and spread the liquid 
evenly over the surface to the edges, then 
squeeze out the wad and use it in this state 
to blend the surface. Do the blending with 
light, even strokes. Dry in a warm room. 
When thoroughly dry, it may be used im- 
mediately. Print so as to get a rather strong 


image. Develop in plain water. The image 
comes up reddish-brown in color, but turns 
a deep brown in the fixing solution, which is 
composed of 

Hypo 

Water OZ. 
Ten minutes in the hypo will thoroughly fix 
the print, but as the hypo reduces the inten- 
sity somewhat, you see the necessity of deep 
printing. Finally, give a thorough washing 
for half an hour or more. This brown 
method, or Brown’s method, we said, is pref- 
erable to the blue line on white ground on 
account of the facility of preparation. 

We shall give, however, for those who 
may prefer the latter, the most approved 
plan for direct positives from tracings, 
drawings, etc., where the lines are blue upon 
white ground. 


o) s' “ie Gel oes eh ef %. e ne) 6) te) 6, ee ee «© 


Sensitizing solution: 


A 
Gti 2arabice wees (eae ee 13 drams 
Water ta eee ee 17 oz 
B 
Tartariclacicd aes seer 13 drams 
Watel, “Gacrne 2 neon rere OZ: 
& 
Per sulphate ironm = eee 8 drams 
Water ge Apa eae ee eee 6 02. 
Order “STERLING” tanks MOM 
Look on-— 


Make these up separately as stock solu- 
tions. To prepare the paper pour C 
gradually into B and stir well and then 
pour the combined B and C into A, stirring 
again well. When the mixture is complete, 
add very slowly (with stirring) a solution 
of Ferric Chloride (perchloride of iron sp. 
g. Baume 45°), filter before use. Coat the 
paper as directed for brown prints (see 
above). Dry rapidly near a fire, but do not 
let the heat be over 150° (in the dark, of 
course). Print in the usual way. The 
parts not under the lines of the tracing 
bleach on exposure to sun, and you have 


faint yellow lines or a white ground. 


Print only sufficient to get the solarized 
part bleached, otherwise the ground will be 
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faintly tinted. Electric light may be used, 
but strong sunlight is preferable. Do not 
over-print or the lines suffer in intensity. 

Development: Float for a couple of 
minutes (taking care to avoid air bells, or 
getting developer on the back of the print), 
in the following : 


Galli@acid >... ni See ee AYA Pe 
Oxaliesatid (thse. «ee lier 
Water: (higt. 27 ieee porns 34 oz. 


The yellow lines change to black. Trans- 
fer to a weak acid bath (1 part Hydro- 
chloric acid to 80 parts water). Finally, 
wash well and dry. 


OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


The Status of a Business Man whose Financial Standing 
is Misrepresented by a Mercantile Agency 


Since every business man has or should 
have a commercial rating, [ am assuming 
that everybody will be interested in the dis- 
cussion of the case submitted to me in the 
following letter: 

, Maryland. 

I have been in business at the above 
address for several years, and always 
believed I had good credit and a good 
mercantile rating. I use the service of 
the ———-— Agency, though formerly 
I used that of the Agency. 
Naturally since I dropped the ——-—— 
service, I have not seen their rating 
books recently, and was horrified to 
find the other day that they were giv- 
ing me a rating of only third credit and 
no capital “whatever, # Uhe w= — 
Agency, whose service I am now taking, 
gives me a rating of $75,000 to $100,- 
000, No. 1 credit. This is not too high, 
as I can show by a statement at any 
time. | 


The ——-—— Agency formerly gave 
me a much better rating than now and 
nothing has occurred to rob me of it, 
except that I have stopped their service. 
Have they a right to blackball me in 
that way? I have written to them, but 
have received no reply. I do not re- 
member what my rating formerly was 


with the people, but it was 
much better than now. The rating they 
give me now (no capital and third-rate 
credit) is much worse than I deserve, 
and I am afraid it will injure my credit, 
though it has not had that effect as yet, 
so far as I can tell. I desire, however, 
to stand well in both books, and desire 
you to tell me whether I have any 


redress. CW. 


The question is, therefore, can a business 
man compel a mercantile agency to give him 
as good a commercial rating as he deserves? 
The answer is no, but he can compel it to 
give him either as good a report as he de- 
serves, or give him none. A mercantile 
agency cannot be compelled to give anybody 
a rating, but if it does give him one it can be 
compelled to make it truthful. 

Naturally, there is a rather wide field for 
discretion in such cases. For instance, sup- 
pose a merchant shows net assets agere-— 
gating $20,000 ; that is, aggregating that sum 
on paper. This statement is furnished a 
mercantile agency as a basis for credit. An 
agency is perfectly within its legal rights if 
it forms an honest opinion that the assets 
aren't worth the owner’s idea of them, and 
therefore rates him at $10,000 to $15,000. 
He has no redress in such a case. 
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But there is a point beyond which dis- 
cretion cannot go. Take the question of 
credit. Ifa merchant always pays promptly, 
and everybody with whom he deals says so, 
a mercantile agency could not legally give 
him second or third credit, and if it does he 
can sue it for libel. 

And on the question of capital, 1f a mer- 
chant actually has $15,000 of net cash in- 
vested in his business, no mercantile agency 
could legally rate him as having no capital. 

If the writer of the above letter can show 
a capital of anything like $75,000 or $100,- 
O00, and a good credit record, he has a 
perfectly good action against the agency 
which rated him no capital and third credit. 
And if he can show that the only reason for 
such a rating was the fact that he had 
stopped using the agency’s service, the court 
will instruct the jury that tries the case that 
it is their duty to make the damage verdict 
so high as to punish the agency for what it 


did. 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS. 
“Guaranteed for LIFE.” Look on— 


What is the offense of the mercantile 
agency which did such athing? Libel. The 
following, which is right on the point, is 
from a leading case: 

A publication which imputes an un- 
willingness or refusal to pay just debts 
is libelous per se, as tending to destroy 
the party’s reputation for integrity and 
fair dealing. So it is generally held 
libelous per se to publish or cause to be 
published one’s name as a delinquent 
debtor or as one unworthy of financial 
credit. 


A mercantile agency, being in a sense a 
public utility, is allowed a certain amount of 
-latitude in these cases, provided it acts in 
good faith. This is called privilege. Privi- 
lege does not extend, however, to cases 
where an agency publishes a man’s rating in 
a book for general circulation. It applies 
only to cases where a subscriber of the 
agency asks confidentially for credit infor- 


Simplex Auto Print Dryers 


Sar 


WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 


Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 


Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 
Electric Heated with ‘‘ a se 225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 


No. 1—For prints up to 11x14, - $40.00 
No. 2—For prints up to 20x24, - 50.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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In Developing 


with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


ample jaw opening. 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


mation about somebody, and is given it con- 
fidentially. 
Where an agency adversely misrepresents 


a man’s financial standing, he can recover 
damages from it, even if he cannot show 
that he sustained any. The law allows him 
to collect some damages on the theory that 
some damages are certain to follow. such a 
misrepresentation. | 

(Copyright, 1920, Elton J. Buckley. ) 


Portrait Focus 


How to focus a portrait, of course, de- 
pends upon the character of the reproduc- 
tion. Some would consider a portrait prop- 
erly focused if not focused at all, but the 
votaries of such a cult generally have some 
after-plan for undoing the proper function 
of the lens, which is to focus. 

If we use a lens in making a portrait we 
must get a focus somewhere on our ground 
glass, in one plane or the other, and how 
best to accommodate that peculiarity of the 
optical instrument to the exigencies of mod- 


S-p-e-e- 


, ILM handling becomes facilitated 


In loading, time is saved by the 
Quick release 
Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Making a perfect bottom ‘weight’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


d! 


PA-KD 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ern art is the end and purpose of the 
photographer, 

The almost universally accepted rule is 
to focus sharply on the eyes. This rule, 
however, is misleading, as when fine results 
are wanted it holds good for small-size por- 
traits only, and only when the exposure is 
made with a lens system of ample focal 
length. With objectives of large size it is 
even more difficult to obtain a negative of 
fine definition; but then it is hardly our in- 
tention to make such character of portraits 
if we have regard to present taste. 

Setting aside the fact that a universal 
sharpness in a large portrait by no means 
adds to its artistic effect, we must acknowl- . 
edge that portraits of large size must be 
looked at at the proper distance, a greater: 
distance than that at which small ones are 
examined, 

Under such conditions of observation the 
minor details harmonize themselves to a 
greater or less extent, and contrasts disap- 
pear. Thus it is seen that a universal sharp- 
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BULLETIN OF 
ness is by no means an improvement. 
Where the sitter has a strongly protruding 
nose the operator 1s often forced to change 
the focal point toward the front, so as to 
obtain definition of that organ, if he does 
not want to risk the nose having the appear- 
ance or having the look as if it had been 
out on a batter, unsightly and swollen. 

It is to be deplored that no description 
can be given of the various cases which 
present themselves to the professional pho- 
tographer portraitist. However, much may 
be learned by a visit to the studio of an 
artist in photography who has achieved suc- 
cess in this difficult art, and there to 
examine how he treats such subjects. 


Sterling Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
founded on STERLING QUALITY. 


Photographers should be willing to com- 
municate their methods to fellow-photogra- 
phers from time to time 

But to get back to focusing. The main 
point in focusing, as before stated, consists 
in the proper adjustment of the ground- 
glass screen. Use the screen conscien- 
tiously, and note its requirements as soon 
aeetucemiodel enters the studio. li-aybust 
picture is wanted, the top of the screen is 
tilted back toward the operator, as the 
camera is usually pointed downward. 

Great stress is laid also on the side swing, 
by which means the ground glass is brought 
parallel, as well as horizontal, with any pro- 
truding part of the face. Attention to this 
will save the necessity of many a resitting. 

It is well known that bust pictures are 
fie easiest to focus. ~ 

The difficulties increase with every at- 
tempt to bring more of the picture within 
the field, in which case a different point of 
view must be taken with reference to the 
accessories, decorations, dress, etc. 

It is here where the greatest blunders are 
oftenest made. Inferior operators try to 
make all parts equally sharp, a method at 
once unnatural and inartistic. 

All that is necessary in considering the 
proper focus to be taken in a portrait is to 


PHOTOGRAPHY 8/7 


Cr“ 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY / 


ES 


\ 


— 


Satisfaction 


IS IN GETTING AN 
OUSIDM i ike oua MESA, 


As you want it 
When you want it 


The way you want it 


GROSS 


Mountings 


ARE WHAT YOU WANT 
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“Kauffman Products 


for the 


Photographic Trade 


OVER BOO 


“Kauffman Dryers 
SOLD 


In all parts of the world in Three Months. 


WHY ? 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE! 


Made in 5 sizes. A Dryer for every size studio. 
Gas, Electric and Gasoline heated. 


Automatic Lighting and Automatic Control of Temperature of Heating Element 
on Gas Dryers a distinctive ‘‘Kauffman’’ feature. . 


“KAUFFMAN” FILM DRYERS 


—ANOTHER “‘KAUFFMAN” ACHIEVEMENT— 
— DRIES FILMS IN FOUR MINUTES — 


ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC. MADE IN THREE SIZES. 


“Kauffman” Multiplex Film Rack 


— ANOTHER “KAUFFMAN” ACHIEVEMENT-— 


CUTS YOUR HANDLING COST OF FILMS 75%. 


KAUFFMAN ENGINEERING CO. 


ST.LOUIS, U.S.A: 
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consider it in relation to the original. How 
do we look at the original? Not with a 
painful sharpness of definition. When we 
give attention to any object, portrait of in- 
dividual or scene, many unessential things 
are slighted by our vision. We view it in 
its entirety, and in a measure ignore sur- 
roundings, which claim only secondary at- 
tention. We must, likewise, in our por- 
traiture accentuate only the essentials, bring 
out the characteristics in prominence, sac- 
rificing the rest by placing them in subordi- 
nation. 

For instance, a lock of hair, a point of a 
lace collar, or parts of the dress, drapery 
and other accessories, by being only vaguely 
presented, add greatly to the effect and 
bring out more pronouncedly the portrait 
itself. 

Focusing exercises the greatest influence 
upon the character and beauty of the re- 
sulting portrait, and used judiciously, con- 
scientiously, and with feeling and sentiment, 
is a more potent factor in securing artistic 
effect than all the devices brought to bear 
upon the negative when finished. Get your 
art in your focus. 


Printing on Canvas 


The canvas is first washed in hot water, ther 
rinsed in cold water and hung up to dry. 
Sensitize as follows: 


NO. l 
Pe Prmmie FO PCAC Mitt 4. cco a aces 15 °on 
Bromide -62 potassium’ \. fee. 2 kee 60 er. 
Dyer eet Pet, oe ad eee © OZ, 


Submerge the canvas, keeping it under by 
means ~oi elass rods; let it “remain until 
thoroughly impregnated, then dry. 


No. Z 
trate asl VeTemse. vsiccii ons. sete gah 360 gr. 
PCT cet a Sere ahs) tone tof coment [s2er 
Water 


Dry again. Expose under a negative as with 
paper. 

Develop with: 

PVR LOCI TOTO ces on ets sn ee ee 80 gr. 

Sulphite soda 

Carbonate soda 

RSIS UPON, te IRAs Ne Saas ee tee LOLOm 


The finished picture has a matt appearance 
and a fine sepia tone. Fix in: hypo, 1 part; 
water, 4 parts. 


Ate 
se 


ays 


About all a mean man can ever hope to be is 
rich. 


Success in any present-day business demands 
the employment of highly specialized tools, 
methods and equipment. 


Hammer Plates 


MEET THESE DEMANDS 


They minimize the element of uncertainty 
and insure the maximum of success in 
negative making. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


CS, Z ZZZz Li 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Stop Poisoning 
Yourself! 


Don’t put your Spotting Brush in 
your mouth, use the newly invented 


° ” 
‘‘Brush Moistener and Cleaner 
(PATENT PENDING) 

Makes Spotting a Joy. 

Rust Proof. Sanitary. 


Send for one today. 
Price $1.25, prepaid. 


T. DICKOPF 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder 


WORLD STANDARD 60 YEARS 


Now being made in FOUR GRADES: 
Slow, Medium, Fast and Extra Fast. 


For PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
and AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Smoke and notse almost entirely removed. 


14, Ounce, in Bottle, - $0.45 
2 Ounces, in Bottle, - 1.50 


Ask your Dealer, or send for Catalogue 
for Bags, Lamps and Equipment to 


PROSCH M’F’G. CO., Inc. 


61 Fulton St., New York City 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 


Write for list Number Six 


GENUINE IMPORTED 


METOL 


Monomethyl - Paramidophenol - Sulphate 
(JOHNSON’S) 


Costs No More than Substitutes 
Highest Quality—Always Uniform 


PRICE 


1 oz, - $1.08 ‘lb. - 
Yylib. - 4.20 1 lb. - 
5 lb. Lots - $15.00 lb. 


$8.25 
16.20 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P.H. KANTRO, 27. cies ens. 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


Clay Folsom, Canton, Ohio, has leased his 


studio to Lloyd Thornton. 


The studio of Robert Young, St. Stephen, Me., 
was damaged by fire on January 13th. 


The studio of C. E. Baldwin, Detroit, Mich., 
was considerably damaged by fire on January 


Sth. 


F. M. Parsons, Earlville N. Y.) hase been 
obliged to discontinue his work on account of 
chemical poisoning. 


Dexter B. Sweet, 65 years old, died January 
10th, at his home, Fifth Street and Oakenwald 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Sweet was one of 
the founders of Sweet, Wallach & Co., photo- 
graphic supplies. Twenty years ago he sold his 
interest in the concern and retired from busi- 
ness. He is survived by his widow. 


A. G. Boxell, 1414 Malvern Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has invented a new recording 
plate and film holder. All films or plates are 
numbered before the exposure is made and when 
the slide 1s drawn ready for the exposure, the 
number is photographed on the plate or film at 
the same time the sitting is made. “By “this 
method a correct record is kept of all sittings. 


The sixth annual meeting and banquet of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania will be held in the Hotel Schen- 
ley, Pittsburgh, on the afternoon of January 
28th. J. B. Schriever, president of the associa- 
tion, will explain the plan for classifying and 
judging pictures at the Atlantic City convention. 
The association requests every member to bring 
or send a print in order that it may be classified 
and judged, according to the plans proposed for 
the coming convention. 

*% 


Mammy—Why did you tell Mrs. Mugger that 
the cake she gave you at dinner was not very 
good? 

Charlie—’Cause if I’d said I liked it somebody 
would ’a’ said it was bad for me. 


‘‘The Little Speedster’’ 


Gilbert Electric Retoucher 


Speeds Up Retouching 


Geo. G. Holloway says: ‘‘One of the best anyon one that 

Photography has had the good fortune to meet with, most 

useful.’? Two Year Guarantee by Manufacturers. 

GILBERT SUPPLY CO. Independence, Iowa 
U. S.—DEALERS EVERYWHERE—CANADA 
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We can Ze// you of the 
superior quality of Film 
—our demonstrators can 
show you Film quality, 
but use Film and you 
can see greater quality 
in your own results. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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| Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WawntTEp—Five operators, ten retouchers—first- 

class men only. Steady positions to the right 
parties. Eastern territory. State full particulars 
in first letter. Write Box 907, care of BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Hetp Wantep.—Girl able to retouch, operate 

and finish, also do some reception work when 
necessary. Address: 906 care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Wantep.—A good, experienced printer for a 

permanent position; prefer one who _under- 
stands some retouching; salary from $35 up, 
according to your ability. Kindly give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address: D. Perel, 26 
W. Federal Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


SituaATION Wantep—Young lady desires position 

as printer and operator or as general assistant. 
Address B, E., care of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


PERMANENT SITUATION WANTED in Colorado. or 

Southern California. High-class portrait pho- 
tographer who wants to get hold of a most re- 
liable, conscientious worker as first-class printer, 
dark-room man, assistant operator, also good in 
other branches, kindly open correspondence with 
“G,” in care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SITUATION WANTED.—Thoroughly good operator 
and printer open for position. 7. D. Lyonwels 
East Jackson Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE.—Studio in college town of about 

3,000 population; only studio in county of 
60,000. Fine colleges and numerous small towns 
to draw from; business the last eight months 
amounted to over $5,000. Very low rent. Prices 
range from $3 per dozen up. Price of studio, 
$1,800 cash if taken at once. Studio equipped 
to 11 x 14. Reason for selling, have other busi- 
ness interests. Address: 905 care of BULLE- 
TIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Pump and tank for air brush; cheap. 
1411 N: aWatts St, ~Philadelphiaw Ba: 


WaANTED— Portrait lens—Heriar No. 6. State 
price wanted. Sor. Younc, 40 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


A RETURNED SOLDIER engaged in the Art business, 

served eleven months overseas, wishes to 
correspond with a lady photographer under 30 
years of age. One who has her own studio or 
with means. 904, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


She: “In a way, getting married is like using 
the telephone.” 

He: “How’s that?” 

“One doesn’t always get the party one wants.” 


“What would you say,” asked the fair theoso- 
phist, “if I should tell you that I was born in 
Egypt three thousand years ago?” 

“Why,” said the man addressed, “I should say 
you don’t look it.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
| 124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: 110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Ys. pw vome 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis. Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTOGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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THE KODAK 
DRY MOUNTING PRESS 


Puts the practical finishing touch to a good piece of work. 
Dry mounted prints retain their good appearance. You can 
deliver them with confidence, knowing that they will continue 
to look well—to stand up and advertise the thoroughness of 
your workmanship. 


Prints may be dry-mounted to the thinnest of cards or 
folders without cockling. ‘The dry-mounting tissue also pro- 
tects the back of the print from moisture. Dry-mounted prints 
les pertectly fat-and ~~‘ 


are ready for delivery 
as soon as mounted. 


The Kodak Dry 
Mounting Press is ¢ 


made in two sizes, 
5x7and 11x 14, but 
larger prints 
Mivasyaep.e 
mounted by 
giving them 
several im- 


pressions. Kodak Dry Mounting Press, 11 x 14 
iia PRICE 
Kodak Dry Mounting Press, 5x7, gas heated - - - $25.00 
Kodak Dry Mounting Press, 11 x 14, gas heated - = - 70.00 
Kodak Dry Mounting Press, 11 x 14, electrically heated and with 
Electric Tacking Iron - - - - - - - - 85.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Butlt-in conventence and accuracy. 


The Eastman Studio Scale 


A scale designed for the professional pho- 
tographer with two things in view—conven- 
ience and accuracy. The sliding weight on the 
beam dispenses with small loose weights and 
makes for convenience. Accurately turned and 
tested weights and specially hardened steel 
bearings insure accuracy. There’s a life time 
of service in every one of these scales. 


THE PRICE 
Eastmanistuditosseale, . ._ asec eo 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. | 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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The difference between Eastman 
Tested Chemicals and those of 
unknown strength and purity is 
often the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Make your 
chemical solutions dependable. 


Specify I. K. Co. Tested Chemicals 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHyY When Writing Advertisers. 


The large print on 


AIX TUIRA 
CARBON 
IBLACIA 


is more than an enlargement, it has 
contact print quality that makes it 
sell as readily as a print direct from ~ 


a negative. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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% mEVCAMEY OF ILEIRGS LIBRARY 
rio 2.7 1930 
Single Copy 5 Cents. 
Wednesday, February 4, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 


Enterec 


FAS eee are some things in this 


fed S25 world one can buy by the name 

Mee alone. One of them is photo 
paper of HALOID QUALITY. The 
label HALOID on a package of photo 
paper attests the high excellence of the 
contents. i 


It stands for the most exacting choice 
in the selection of stock and chemicals, 
the utmost care in every step and detail 
of production, the soundest values money 
can buy. 


It is a mark of undoubted dependability. 


The Haloid Company 
Rochester. New York 


get our descriptive booklet 


f 210 22 N 13ST. PHILA § 


1 at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
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1920 Convention Dates 


Proiessional Photographers’ Society of New Yous Hote’ “McAlpin, 
New. York City, February 3, 4 and 5. 


GEO. H. PERSONIUS, Secretar? Emira, N. Y. 

Photographers’ Association of the Middle Atlantic 
Atlantic City, N. J. February 17 to 20. 

GEO. J. KOSSUTH, Secretary, W,celing, West Va. 


Photographers’ Association of America, Milwaukee, \ vJis., Auditorium, 
August 23 to 28. J. C. ABEL, Secretary, 401 Caxto’ pigs | Cleveland, O 


States, pice Pier, 


This is one of aseries of sketches on Lead, iv erican Photographerses: 
_ gemrememammemtersitre se 


Se to Ereaphae 


“WM. H. TOWLES: :~-The Capitol photographer from the Capitol City, 
Bill Towles of Washington, D. C., hardly needs an introduction, You have 
no doubt met him before, since he has for years been prominent in the 
photographic press and on the convention platform. 


The honors that have come to Mr. Towles bespeak the unusual merit 
of his work. To date he has won the modest sum of fifty-eight cups, 
trophies and prizes both in this country and abroad. Besides, he has held 

ce as President of the Middle Atlantic States Association, 
Vik President and President of the Photographers Association 
of America. 

Like the great majority of photographers who have achieved 
unusual prominence in photographic circles, Bill Towles finds that 
soft-focus photography is not a passing fancy nor mere hobby, but 
rather a means of securing superior results that are both more artis- 
tic from the photographic standpoint and more remunerative from 
the financial. 

For this reason he employs the Wollensak Verito, 18" focus, 
for practically all of his work, both in his studio and at convention 
demonstrations. The Verito, he finds, is a means of artistic ex- 
pression, for making pices as the eye sees, without wiry, dis- 
tracting sharpness. Variable diffusion may be obtained and 
retouching reduced as-much as 60% by the use of this lens. 
qNe The new Wollensak catalogue describes this and other popu- - 
“S’ lar Wollensak Lenses, and likewise reproduces some of the work 
of prominent American photographers. 

Send a card for a copy. 
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NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


| The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Hlnatraniones 312 Pages; Cloth. 
PRICE - - - $3.00—post free. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 212 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest ‘upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 652 


Wednesday, February 4, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Portable Studios 


The term “portable” has a wide range of 
meaning when applied to a photographic 
studio. It may mean a caravan on wheels, 
a wooden building which can easily be 
taken to pieces and erected elsewhere, a 
specially designed tent, or even a tempo- 
rary shelter for the sitter and background, 
the camera and operator being in the open. 

Studios in the first category—that is to 
say, of the caravan type—are now not so 
common as they used to be in the early 
collodion days, when many villages, and 
even small towns, had no photographer 
domiciled in them. There are, I believe, 
some which travel along with roundabouts, 
wild beasts, and fat ladies from fair to fair 
throughout the country, but I have not 
seen one for a good many years. Some of 
them were quite elaborate affairs, fitted up 
not only for glass positive and ferro-type 
work, but for printing on albumenized 
paper, the work often comparing favorably 
with that issued by many fixed studios. It 
may puzzle those who have never seen one 
to imagine how sufficient space was ob- 
tained, but this was easily done by adopting 
a telescopic form of construction, an inner 
body sliding out and being supported upon 
trestles. 

The form which will probably be of most 


interest to the majority of my readers is 
not a studio that is here today and gone to- 
morrow, but one which is intended to re- 
main in one place for months, if not for 
years, but which can, if needed, be removed 
and re-erected at small cost, and by unskilled 
labor. Such studios are usually made en- 
tirely of wood and glass, and their porta- 
biltty is due to the fact that there is no 
general framework, but that the whole is 
built up in panels, which are fastened 
together with ordinary iron bolts and nuts. 
I will endeavor, to give some idea of their 
construction, which is quite simple and well 
within the powers of the village carpenter, 
or even of an amateur who has some idea 
of woodworking. The first thing to be 
decided upon is the size, and, this being 
done, a drawing should be made and the 
size of the panels settled. It is necessary 
to be very careful in constructing these 
that they should be exactly the size that 
they are supposed to be, or there will be a 
lot of unnecessary work when it comes to 
fitting together. The design is usually the 
ridge-roof one, somewhat after the pattern 
of Noah’s ark without the barge. For a 
studio 20 x 12 x 8 ft. (to the eaves) and 11 
ft. to the ridge the following divisions will 


be convenient: Each end is in two sections 
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6 {t. wide, one side being 8 ft. long and the 
other 11 ft. long. The two pairs of panels 
are exactly “alike, “except that onesiwall 
probably have the door frame fitted into it. 
It must not be forgotten to keep the frames 
on the proper sides when nailing on the 
boarding, or they will have to be remade. I 
mention this because I have known three 
right-hand sections and one left-hand made, 
instead of two of each. The sides are made 
in four sections, each 5 ft. wide and 8 ft. 
high. Six of these are entirely covered with 
wood, and two have a cross-bar, say, 4 ft. 
up. Below this, wood is nailed on; above 
are sash-bars for the sidelight. The roof 
calls also for six wooden panels and two 
which are frames only, fitted with sash-bars 
for the top light. These are all 5 ft. wide 
and about 7 ft. long, so as to give a slight 
overhang at the eaves. The edges which 
meet at the ridge should be bevelled so as 
to give a good bearing. For a studio of this 
size the frames of the panels should be 
made of 4 x 3 deal, and the boarding should 
be good yellow 7 matching. The frames 
may be mortised if the extra labor is not 
objected to, but “halved” joints answer 
quite well, as the boarding has to do its part 
in keeping the panels square; good cut nails 
should be used for fastening. The side and 
end panels should each have a crossbar half- 
way up, as not only does this stiffen the 
construction, but it keeps the boarding from 
warping. In all the panels the framing 
comes inside the studio, and the panels are 
fastened together by drilling holes in which 
the bolts fit well, and without shake in the 
frames, so that, when laid side by side, they 
are drawn closely together. In the end 
sections the bolts run through the boarding 
as well as the frame, and are tightened up 
in the same way as the side joints. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to say that the 
woodwork should all be erected before the 
glass is put in the sashes, and that, in case 
of removal, the glass should: be taken out 
before anything else is done. 

Having made all our panels, we can 
assemble them. First the two ends are put 
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together, and then the sides joined up to 
their full length. The back should next be 
joined to the ends, then the front fixed in, 
and finally the roof sections put up in pairs 
and screwed through on to the tops of the 
Although not always done, it is a 
good plan to put one or more iron tie rods 
across at the:level) of the eavesstonprevem 
any outward thrust. These should be 34 
in. to 1 in. in diameter, threaded at the ends 
with a good large nut put on both sides of 
the top of the side frames through which 
the rod goes. 

The flooring is made in panels the width 
of the studio, and drops upon the lower part 
of the frame. There should be some ar- 
rangement of joists or brick piers to prevent 
vibration and sagging. 

The roof will require a waterproof cover- 
ing. This may be corrugated iron or the 
asphalt roofing material known as Ruberoid, 
or, if obtainable, Uralite, which is fireproof, 
may be used. This is a sort of asbestos and 
plaster composition, and would keep the 
studio cooler than iron. It has the merits of 
not rusting and requiring no paint. 

A building erected in the above way will 
not keep in condition long if placed directly 
upon the ground; therefore, some founda- 
tion which will keep the lower part dry must 
be provided. For a reason to be presently 
given this should be of a temporary charac- 
ter, and one which we found very success- 
ful was a row of loose bricks all round, the 
exact size of the studio, with two rows at 
equal distances running from end to end in- 
side. Upon these bricks rested four long 
deals 20 ft. long and 3 x 9 section; the sides 
of the studio stood upon this, and there was 
sufficient space between the bricks for air 
to circulate freely below. A _ studio so 
erected was taken down after nine years, 
and was found to be quite sound, as were 
also the long timbers. 

If one is building upon another person’s 
land it is necessary to be very careful to do 
nothing that will give the landlord a claim 
to the building. If a studio or greenhouse 
is erected upon a brick foundation which 


frames. 
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forms: an integral part of it, the whole at 
once comes under the control of the land- 
lord, and the tenant cannot legally remove 
it. It has been held in the case of a lean-to 
greenhouse that the driving of iron hold- 
fasts into the wall of a dwelling-house to 
secure part of the framework removed the 
structure from the category of ‘“‘tenant’s 
fixtures,” and made it a part of the free= 
hold. 

The foregoing description is necessarily 
of a sketchy nature, but I shall be pleased 
to fill in any details in the “Answers to 
Correspondents” column in case of need. 

Tent studios are not much in favor in 
this country, as there is no possibility of 
using glass as part of the covering, and 
there is no waterproof material which will 
retain its whiteness for any appreciable 
period. Celluloid is, of course, out of the 
question, on account of its cost and in- 
flammability. The most elaborate tent 
studio I have seen was one sold by the 
Stereoscopic Company a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. It consisted of a wooden skeleton 
of the ordinary ridge-roof form. The parts 
usually solid in a permanent studio were 
covered with tightly stretched sail canvas; 
the top and side lights were without any 
permanent covering, and were fitted with 
dark and light roller blinds of the usual 
type. This was necessarily a rather costly 
affair, and a much simpler arrangement 
could be constructed with an ordinary small 
marquee as a basis. If an opening were 
cut in a suitable position and a light 
wooden frame, or frames, fitted with wires 
and festoon blinds put in, quite a useful 
studio could be made. Some years ago a 
woven wire roofing, the meshes being filled 
with a transparent varnish, was _ placed 
upon the market; it was tried for studio 
lighting, but, being rather yellow, caused 
the exposures to be too long. Now that 
plates are three times as fast it might be 
worth trying it again, if it is still made. I 
have often thought that a serviceable studio 
might be made upon what is known as the 
tunnel principle—that is to say, a compara- 
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tively short square compartment for the 
sitter and background and a small tunnel 
or passage without light for the camera and 
operator. This idea could be worked out 
in the form of a tent, and would have the 
great advantage of being economical of 
material and presenting the minimum area 
to wind pressure. It would not be diff- 
cult to arrange such a studio so that an 
ordinary shower need not interrupt work. 

So-called “lawn” studios are merely 
devices for holding a background and 
curtains for cutting off the worst of the top 
and side light. Houghton’s used to list a 
very neat arrangement of this type. It is, 
however, very easy to improvise something 
of the sort with four tent-poles and cords, 
a background, and some lengths of light 
and dark materials for curtains. All that 
has to be done is to fix the four poles at the 
corners of an 8 ft., or smaller, square, to 
run a cord round the tops, steady the whole 
with the ordinary ropes and pegs, and hang 
the background on whichever side suits the 
light. The lengths of material are hung 
over the top cord to serve as studio curtains. 
One friend of mine had four clothes post 
sockets fixed in his garden at the proper 
distances for a studio of this sort, and 
could drop the posts in, rig up the curtains, 
and get to work in less than ten minutes,— 
Practicus, The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 


Some Timely Resolutions 


We all make New Year resolutions of 
some kind, and perhaps the following will 
be useful to those who know that there are 
weak spots in their business methods: 

1. To store all my sensitive material near 
the floor in a dry cool place. 

2. To get all possible cash discounts for 
prompt payment. 

3. To clear out all old or useless appa- 
ratus. 

4. To put a little more science or system 
into my printing department, and to buy 
a good dark-room clock and thermometer. 

5. To always weigh out my chemicals 
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when making up developers, and no more 
“measure-by-handfulls.” 

6. To partition off a part of the work- 
room specially for making up solutions, well 
away from drying prints. 

7. To stick to the makers’ formule, and 
make it a personal job to compound all 
developers. 

8. Never to risk my repttation by en- 
deavoring to fix prints in a bath of doubtful 
efficiency. 

9. Always work on the principle of “one 
dish, one job,” and see that I have plenty 
of dishes, 

10. To ask the Manufacturers to send a 
further supply of “dummies,” etc., when my 
window show begins to lose its freshness. 

11. In technical difficulties to write to the 
manufacturers for suggestions or informa- 
tion.—Rajar Limited. 


A New Idea 
C. H. CLAUDY 

It is not here. It is somewhere in your 
own brain, not in mine. And / can’t get 
it out of your brain. Only you can do that. 
The reason you don’t do it is probably be- 
cause you haven't tried. And _ probably 
you haven't tried because you didn’t know 
it was there. 

Do you remember what a studio was like 
thirty years ago? If you never saw oné, 
you have probably heard. You know there 
was a “head rest,” in which our devoted 
beans were clamped. There was a tall pole 
with a card sliding up and down it, on 
which we who sat were to look and “look 
pleasant.” There was, -item, one back- 
ground of a castle on the Rhine, item, one 
background of a beautiful garden, and item, 
one background of plain white. If we 
wanted a “vignette” we were stuck against 
the white ground. If we wanted a very 
elaborate picture, we were taken full length 
in the garden or looking proudly as if we 
owned the other one (castle, Rhine and 
everything). 

We dressed in our best clothes at home 
and would no more have thought of 
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“dropping in” to be photographed than we 
would drop in to call on a King. Being 
photographed was a function and it was a 
function because it was. difficult. 

It’s different nowadays. 

The things that make it different are new 
ideas. 

Some fellow had those ideas—or a lot 
of him had one apiece. 

Someone thought of a faster lens, a 
better plate, a different light, instantaneous 
portraits, no head rest, did away with the 
card and the “little bird,’ provided a dress- 
ing-room, sometimes a maid, blew up the 
Rhine, scrapped the garden, changed the 
size and the finish (and.the price) of 
portraits and we have modern photog- 
raphy. 

There are lots more ideas waiting to be 
sprung by some people who will make 
money out of them. Just so sure as any 
body of men makes up its mind that the 
last word has been spoken about anything, 
someone comes and invents a new word. 
F’rinstance, for years and years and years 
and then more years, telephone engineers 
hunted for a way of amplifying the voice- 
current in telephony, so that they could 
telephone across the continent. ‘There was 
a million-dollar prize offered for whoever 
would solve the problem. No one solved it. 
So they said it couldn’t be solved. Along 
comes a new man, with a new idea, which 
even he didn’t pretend to apply to across 
the continent telephoning, and behold, in a 
brand new way the old problem was solved 
and now we can talk from Maine to Mex- 
ico or Salem to San Francisco. 

Someone says, “But where does the in- 
spiration for the new ideas come from?” 

Everywhere. Did you ever hear the name ~ 
Acheson? Acheson is the gentleman who 
discovered carborundum (coke and sand 
combined in the intense heat of an electric 


furnace). Carborundum is the _ hardest 
thing “as is” and.‘1s used’ for -srinding 
purposes. 


Well, Acheson also discovered something 
else—a curious process with a mouthful of 
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Lee F. Redman 
Detroit, Mich. 
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a name—deflocculation. It is an immensely 
‘valuable process with which we are not at 
all concerned here. He got the inspiration 
for it, and the clue which made it possible, 
from constructively wondering what the 
Bible meant when it told of the difficulty of 
the captives in Egypt who had to make 
bricks without straw and used _ stubble 
instead. 

Did you ever hear of Sperry? If you 
have ever been on any battleship of any 
nation, you have been kept safe by Sperry, 
who invented the gyroscopic compass, 
which has superceded the unreliable and 
inconstant magnetic compass. All Sperry 
did was play with a toy until he understood 
it, and then proceed to do what everyone 
had always said couldn't be done—he 
harnessed the motion of the earth around 
its own axis to make a piece of machinery 
always point true north. 

The inspiration for the new idea is 
everywhere. ‘The tool needed to pick it up 
is imagination. The man who first thought 
of street car advertising had imagination. 
So did the first photographer who saw that 
he could beat other advertisers in street 
cars because he could display samples of his 
goods therein. The first man with the 
courage to do the unheard-of thing and hire 
a whole building and put his reception room 
and business office on the street floor and 
use the windows for show cases, had 
imagination—he picked up the new idea 
and cleaned up on it! Only very old people 
remember how business was conducted be- 
fore the typewriter, but there are lots of 
instances where men have refused the new 
invention because it wasn’t dignified—men 
without imagination strong enough to see, 
let alone pick up, a new idea when they saw 
it. 

There are new ideas just as good as any 
which we have in use today, waiting to be 
formulated and used. There is a way for 
you to double your business, to get bigger 
prices, more customers, reduce costs. It’s 
been done, time and time again—all history 
shows that there is no limit to the new and 
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untried. Of course, it may be that you are 
not among the fortunate who can see the 
new idea, or pick it up, or use it. But there 
is just as much chance that you may be, as 
that you may not be, one of the chosen! 
However, no one who doesn’t look, think, 
imagine, try, observe, reason about his busi- 
ness 1s so apt to hit on the new idea as the 
fellow who does these things. Supposing 
you are a good church member, you proba- 
bly read about the Egyptians and the cap- 
tives and the strawless bricks. So did I. 
But we neither one of us made a fortune 
out of “deflocculation.” We played with 
toy tops, you and I. But we didn’t harness 
the earth to the ship and make a machine 
compass. - We didn’t have that kind of 
imagination, On the other hand, who can 
tell, but you will see tomorrow the idea 
which will crowd your studio with buyers? 
I might have a new idea and sell it for a 
million dollars—you can’t tell. I keep hunt- 
ing for the idea, and now and then I find 
and sell one, if not for a million, at least for 
enough to buy a pair of shoes (almost a 
million, y’see!) and I just can’t grow up 
enough to admit that if he can, I can’t! 

No one ever diminished the sea by pulling 
buckets of water out of it. There are just 
as many ideas left to be used as there is 
water in the sea. Come on, then, let’s make 
from our minds an imaginative-bucket that 
will hold water-ideas and go a-dipping! 


e 
“Did I ever tell you the story of the dirty 
window?” 
“No; but tell me now.” 
‘No use, for you couldn’t see through it.” 


Do Your Fingers Split? 


WHY SUFFER? 
—Send $1.00 for large can—— 


(prepaid mail) 


“ANTI-SPLIT” 


Prepared by Peal Photographer 


R. H. PEARMAN 


706 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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Complete Program of the Middle Atlantic States 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NOTE.—Each number will positively iake place on schedule time. Late 
arrivals will not receive full benefit. Dealers will be permitted to do business 
during all sessions for the benefit of those who are not interested in all the lectures 
and demonstrations. 


Monday Evening, February 16, 1920 
8.00 o’clock—Steel Pier—The Ice Breaker—Informal Reception and Dance. 


Tuesday Morning, February 17th 


9.00 o’clock—Viewing of Exhibits. 

ro a ae With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 

LOBUF, 2" Opening of Convention in the Auditorium, Second Floor. 
esi re With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 
1.00 o’clock—With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


2.00 ey Portrait Demonstration, electric light, by Jos. D. Strickler, Pitts- 
Durch. Pa 
Ce Oe Drapery Demonstration—Some clever stunts, by L. J. Buckley, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
4.00 % With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Tuesday Evening 


7.30 o’clock—Exhibition on the Casino Floor, open to the Public. 
eC Shee In the Auditorium—Talk on Reception Room Work, System and 
, Salesmanship, by Mrs. Leila McKee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OU hae Illustrated Lecture—Composition in Portraiture, by J. Paul An- 
derson, East Orange, N. J.—Something we all need. 


Wednesday Morning, February 18th 


9.00. o’clock—With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 

OO Criticism of Print Exhibit on the Casino Floor, by E. M. Silvette, 
New York. NOTE.—Those who are interested in having 
their prints criticized must be on hand promptly. 

10.00 a Children’s Portraiture by Flashlight, by W. B. Poynter, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

11.00 _ Studio Efficiency, by H. S. Barnard, of the Campbell Studio, New 
York. This is an important talk. 

| tbe The National Association talk, by A. H. Diehl, Treasurer, P. A. 
Cin: 


Wednesday Afternoon 


1.00 o’clock—With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


JASE lot Demonstration of Portraiture, using indirect electric lighting sys- 
tem, by A..O. Titus, York, Pa. Don’t miss it. 


3.45 7 Illustrated Talk on Commercial Photography, by L. G. Rose, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
4.45 a With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 
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Wednesday Evening 


7.30 o’clock—Exhibition open to the Public. 


3.0077 sae Entertainment at Hygiene Swimming Pool. Bring along your 
bathing suits—Lots of fun. 


Thursday Morning 


9.00 o’clock—With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 
Sheth Criticisms of Prints on the Casino Floor, by E. M. Silvette, New 


York. 

10.00.5 vas Illustrated Talk on Copying Old Pictures, by W. J. Thode, Phila- 
delphia. 

LOO re Talk on the Business Side of Photography, by J. C. Abel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

ENG: Walt Question Box, conducted by R. W. Phillips, Philadelphia. 


Thursday Afternoon 


1.00 o’clock—With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


2.00) ate Demonstration in Modern Portraiture, by William C. Noetzel, 
assisted by Mrs. Noetzel, Newton Center, Mass. 

Chie, ek Talk and Criticism of Prize Picturés, by E. M. Silvette, New York. 

4.30 - With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Thursday Evening 
7.30 o’clock—Print Exhibition open to the Public. 


= Oa Sharp—In the Auditorium, Steel Pier, the Photographers’ Party 
for Members and their Friends (informal). The awarding 
of Prizes, Entertainment, Vaudeville Sketches, Dancing, etc. 
Bushels of fun. Be sure and be on time. 


Friday—Society Day 
Morning Session 


9.00 o’clock—With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


10.00 saa Final Business Session. Report of Committees, Election of Off- 
cers, selection of next place of meeting. 


11e50 5s With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Friday Afternoon—Society Gathering 


Exhibition open to the Public. 


2.30 In the Auditorium, Public Demonstration of Modern Portraiture 
—Portraits of Men, by Pirie MacDonald, New York. Por- 
traits of Women, by Will H. Towles, Washington, D. C. 
6.00 i. Close of the Convention. 


1920 Convention Dates 


Photographers’ Association of the Middle Atlantic States, Steel Pier, 
Atlantic City, N.J., February 17 to 20. . 
GEO. J. KOSSUTH, Secretary, Wheeling, West Va. 


Photographers’ Association of America, Milwaukee, Wis., Auditorium, 
August 23 to 28. J. C. ABEL, Secretary, 401 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 
Quality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Perfect Plates 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY > 


BENAVIS See ae OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STANDARDIZED PLATES 


Ask us for a copy of ‘Central Pointers.” 


Special Number for Program of 
the M. A. S. Convention 
NEW METHOD OF DRAPING BY L. J. BUCKLEY, 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 

Mr. Buckley will give a demonstration of 
a simple method of draping busts, three- 
quarter and full-length figures. He will also 
imitate styles from a fashion book. He will 
make an enlargement from some figure in 


a February ladies’ fashion book, place the 3 


enlargement on the stage and then proceed oo 


with his model to produce the same in 
drapery, lighting and composition. He will 


demonstrate clearly the value of a yard of 


Cameras, 
for use with ordinary white shirtwaists. He Lenses, 


Supplies. 


panne velvet. His little scheme is a wonder 


will also demonstrate the back lighting 


effects by means of a spot light. The 


scheme is as simple as it is clever. Don't WILLOUGHBY’S ak ag - 
ew 10r 


miss it. 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
as) eeeeeeee (ej es) [oes] 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


2 — ls) (=) 


Yae- OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 


Don’t bulld or remodel your a 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 
Strongest and most easily in- E 


stalled photographer's Sky-light ever > 
made. Prices quoted on a variety of gE 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. — 


F.M. BOWERS & SON 
1 929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Metropolitan Section 


The Metropolitan Section held its first 
informal dinner of the New Year at the 
Hotel Astor on the evening of January 14th. 
The dinner was tendered to Mr. John H. 
Garo, of Boston, Mass., and our guest for 
the evening was Dr. C. E. K. Mees, of the 
Research Laboratory of the Eastman- 
Kodak Company. 

After the dinner and the cigars were 
passed around, Mr. Hoyt, the chairman, 
addressed the members and spoke very 
feelingly of the support that was given him 
under the new order of things and was 
exceedingly gratified at the large atten- 
dance. He spoke of the good beginning 
that was made and was hopeful for larger 
and greater things to benefit not only our 
section, but the profession generally. Con- 
cluding his remarks, he introduced “the boy 
of yesterday, the workman of today,’ Mr. 
Garo, who spoke interestingly in a remi- 
niscent mood. Garo appeared in his: best 
form with citations from his early efforts 
as a. photographer, both from the serious 
and amusing experiences of his eventful 
career. 

Following Mr. Garo, our chairman intro- 
duced Dr. Mees, who gave a wonderful talk 
on the elusiveness of the sensitive salts of 
silver and their dependable action on a 
suitable oxidizing agent. His experiments 
were fully illustrated with slides, which . 
gave evidence in detail of the infinite care 
and research that had been necessary to 
establish facts. After Dr. Mees finished 
his lecture he graciously answered many 
questions, and a rousing vote of thanks was 
extended to him. 

A short business meeting followed, and it 
was voted that each member be allowed to 
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Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, 27 9.80% 847; 


invite to the next dinner two friends who 


might be eligible to membership in the 
society. 

The section also went on record favoring 
the Daylight Saving Law, and the Secretary 
was instructed to notify Mr. Marcus Marks, 
President of the National Daylight Asso- 
ciation, to that effect. 

L. L. pe ANQUINOS, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Diffusion Fallacy 


The art critic of some twenty-five or 
thirty years back, when he wanted to point 
out a cold cut-and-dried method of execu- 
tion by the painter, invariably wound up 
with a comparison of the criticized painting 
with the effect produced by the photog- 
rapher in his effort to represent nature. In 
those days there may have been a few pho- 
tographers who, arrogating the prerogative 
of the painter, had recourse to methods 
of blurring their pictures to bring them 
more into conformity with the softness of 
the painters’ work, but, as a rule, sharpness 
of focus was considered the only thing 
proper in photographic art. Definiteness of 
detail was the essential feature of their art, 
and it has to be acknowledged that many of 
that day did give us good art with sharp- 
ness; but, as you well know, there was an 
invasion in the camp of the sharp focus 
exponents and, after a slight resistance, 
sharp definition retired, and all of a sudden 
the fact was revealed to the world that the 
camera could be made to work along the 
lines of the impressionist. Yes, even the 
ultra impressionist. 

The obliging optician even furnished the 
votaries of the new cult with a lens whose 
virtue consisted in the power to give general 
diffusion in all the planes. The exhilara- 


Prices 
Right 


Strictly 
Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


‘SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M BE os O L — Genuine and Pure. 
GLY C IN re se Original torateie: 
AMIDOL —“Skomiaen™ °°" 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


Winter conditions of short days 
and weak light present greatest 
difficulties in negative making. 


ammer Plates 


offer the best solution of these 
difficulties. They give the fullest 
possible detail and color values 
with shortest possible exposure. 
Their record is unchallenged. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CoO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%4 oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Greve Ave., Chicago 


“‘ Dependable Service ”’ 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Our price list will interest you. 


Photographer’s Portrait Service Co. 
3043-47 W. Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


arn 30 a a 


fi. BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion pice — Commercial — Porriturs 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 

Practical instruction with modern equipment Day or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
Sa Se ES 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 


You certainly can use the space and money to better 
advantage. 


We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 
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tion over this discovery of photo-impression, 
let zeal for the new performance outrun 
judgment, with the deplorable results that 
the early history of the movement exhibits, 
and even at the present day many a work 
aspiring to esthetic distinction shows pal- . 
pably this fact, writ large, that its maker 
believes that art lies only in the direction of 
diffusion of image. 

The mistake such men make is, first of 
all, in a misconception of the term impres- 
sion as apphed in painting, and secondly in 
the belief that impressionism and diffusion 
of focus are synonymous terms. Sharpness 
of contour and elaborateness of detail, the 
best art critics admit are not imcompatible 
with art. Indeed, many an honest painter 
has devoutly wished for the ability to ex- 
press things in the way a sharp photograph 
does. 

One may stand up close to some great 
paintings and study the minutia which en- 
hances their value as works of art. Besides, 
the diffusion of the painter never presents 
the monotony of tone of the mechanically 
diffused photograph. The painter defines 
with distinctness certain passages, and 
makes the parts which are essential to ex- 
pression stand out from the vaguer sur- 
roundings. There is never (except in the 
symbolist’s work) that nebulosity which 
leaves one nothing tangible for conception. 
It is a mistake to suppose that breadth of 
effect is to be had only at expense of 
distinctness. Breadth evidently does not 
depend either upon sharpness of image or 
diffusion, for we can cite many a grand 
painting and many a highly artistic photo- 
graph where it has been attained by both 
means. 

If we examine one of the examples by 
photography where there is exhibition of 
breadth secured by reasonable sharpness, 
(let us take a portrait) we shall perceive 
that the light has been so managed that the 
drapery in the subject is just dimly visible 
and only distinguishable from the back- 
eround by its difference in the textural 
rendering. It is sharply defined, detail may 
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S-p-e-e- 


In Developing 
ILM handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 
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PA-K 
Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 


Photo Appliances 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


be discovered on close scrutiny, but the tone 
is subdued. The lighting of the face on the 
other hand is so managed that it is full of a 
wealth of delicate halftones, which give 
emphasis and artistic relief. | 
The eyes are sharp and brilliant, not dull 
and lustreless, but not obtrusive or standing 
The ears and nose are 
The maker 


out prominently. 
well defined, not at all blurred. 
of the picture knew how to manage the light 
so as to avoid all spottiness which is inimical 
to breadth of effect. 

The principal injury done to a_ photo- 
graph, which bears evidence of having its 
genesis from a first-class negative and which 
would, untampered with, yield a fine print, 
is in the sacrifice made of it to conform to 
the cult of diffusion, when it has not been 
cnceived from an impressionistic point of 
view. 

This affectation on the part of the photog- 
rapher (for it is purely affectation) destroys 
not only the lines and forms as originally 
conceived, but destroys also the values of 


the entire picture, the proportion of light 
and shade which gives the fine modelling. 
Now understand, we are not running down 
those artists in the profession who con- 
scientiously set out with the purpose of em- 
ploying diffusion as a means of artistic 
expression, because they give a reason for 
the faith which is in them, but we do de- 
preciate blind subservience to any cult. 

The photographer who is after mellow- 
ness, if he is sincere, will get it by honest 
method, no matter to what school he 
belongs or what method he affects. 


we 


“She her lawyer friend 
wish.” 

“What was it?” 

“Said she hoped his brief career would be a long 


one.” 


gave a paradoxical 


“Marriage is a lottery.” 

“Not exactly,’ commented Miss Cayenne. 
“When you lose in a lottery it’s an easy matter 
to tear up the ticket and forget it.” 


Wifey: You have not said a word about the 
bird on my new hat. 

Hubby: I have not seen the bill yet—Cartoons 
Magazine. 
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Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Lee Our Bargain 

’ Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
stonal photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 
You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 

item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stop Poisoning 
Yourself! 


Don’t put your Spotting Brush in 
your mouth, use the newly invented 


‘‘Brush Moistener and Cleaner”’ 
(PATENT PENDING) 


Makes Spotting a Joy. 
Rust Proof. Sanitary. 


Send for one today. 
Price $1.25, prepaid. 


T. DICKOPF 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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Temperature 


The importance of keeping solutions at 
an even temperature is still far from being 
fully appreciated by the majority of dark- 
room assistants. There are many who are 
most scrupulous in weighing and measuring 
their chemicals, when making up a devel- 
oper, but who seem to think that once the 
solution is made up it is a matter of no 
importance at what temperature it is used. 
Guessing the temperature of the developing 
solution is just as detrimental to the making 
of good negatives and good prints as guess- 
ing the quantities in making up the devel- 
oper. 

Nearly every assistant knows that a cold 
developer acts slowly and a warm developer 
acts quickly, and he seems to think that this 
is the only effect temperature has upon the 
developing solution. If this were the only 
effect of changes in temperature, the dan- 
ger would not be great. But there is a 
change in the chemical action as well as in 
the speed of action when a change in tem- 
perature takes place. This fact has led 
manufacturers to determine the tempera- 
tures at which solutions will give the best 
results. 

The effect of temperature. varies -yery 
much with different developing agents. For 
instance the effect of temperature on Elon is 
very small, while on Hydroquinone it is very 
great. A developer made up of Elon and 
Hydroquinone may have these two agents 
balanced to a nicety for use at a normal 
temperature of 65° Fi Reduce the stems 
perature, and the Hydroquinone action will 
slow up, but the Elon action will be very 
little affected; so that the developer will 
behave exactly as though it contained an ex- 
cess of Elon. Raise the temperature, and 
the Hydroquinone action will be increased 
far more than the Elon action, and the de- 
veloper will behave as though it contained 
an excess of Hydroquinone. 

This explains why prints from the same 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 


M. S. BRIDLE, The Photo-Enlarger, 1034 Arch St., Philadelphia 


negative, on the same paper and developed 
with the same developer, may be lacking in 
uniformity. Of course, the paper usually 
gets the blame, but as a matter of fact, it is 
rarely at fault. When you find your 
printer using a developer at temperatures 
varying as much as 15° or 18° from time to 
time, you may rest assured that there will 
be a corresponding variety in the quality 
of the prints he turns out. 

Another trouble is the fogging of plates 
and films. All developers will produce 
chemical fog, if development is continued 
long enough, but fog is produced much more 
quickly as the temperature of the developer 
is increased. A developer that will devel- 
op a plate or a film to a good density with 
practically no trace of fog at normal tem- 
perature, may produce a very bad fog if the 
temperature is raised 10°. On the other 
hand, when the temperature of the devel- 
oper is very low, the effect of under-ex- 
posure is produced; and it should be borne 
in mind, that a developer which is too cold 
cannot be corrected by the addition of more 
accelerator, such as carbonate of soda. 
This would only produce fog, and most 
probably cause the emulsion to frill or 
blister—Photographic Digest. 


‘HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


f CH AS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


What’s Doing in Photography 


J. W. Nossett has opened his new studio in 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


William Bardeen has purchased the studio of 
the late A. C. Stone, Madison, Wis. 


Ross H. Phar, formerly of Homer, IIl., is now 


out of the service and has opened a studio in 
Casey, IIl. 


Fire damaged the studio of Robert Young, 
Calais, Maine, on January 12th. Loss is covered 
by insurance. 


George B. Bishop and George L. Thompson, of 
New London, Conn., have returned from a trip 
to Havana, Cuba. 


H. A. Morton, formerly of Portland, Me., has 
purchased the plant of the Blough Photo Finish- 
ing Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


Arthur F. Plummer has sold his interest in the 
Moonlight Studio, Lewiston, Me., to his partner, 
E. G. Holbrook, who will continue to conduct the 
studio, 


L. E. Platt, late manager of the photograph de- 
partment of the Willys-Overland Corporation, 
has purchased the L. C. Rose Commercial Studio, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Miss Helen Weingarten and Joseph D. Toloff 
were married on January 27th, at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, Ill. After the ceremony they left 
for a trip to Atlantic City and New York. 


Pierre Boise, Douglaston, N. Y., died on Janu- 
ary 24th, at his home in Douglas Manor. He 
was born in Paris in 1882 and has conducted a 
studio in Manhattan for the past nine years. His 
mother and one brother survive him. 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Wantep—Five operators, ten retouchers—first- 

class men only. Steady positions to the right 
parties. Eastern territory. State full particulars 
in first letter. Write Box 907, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WaNTED.—A good, experienced printer for a 

permanent position; prefer one who _ under- 
stands some retouching; salary from $35 up, 
according to your ability. Kindly give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address: D. Perel, 26 
W. Federal Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PositIoN WANTED by a good operator, retoucher 

and one specialized in working-in backgrounds 
in the negative. Can furnish good references. 
S. Chargin, care of Coolman, 73 E. 118th Street, 
New York City. 


PERMANENT SITUATION WANTED in Colorado or 

Southern California. High-class portrait pho- 
tographer who wants to get hold of a most re- 
liable, conscientious worker as first-class printer, 
dark-room man, assistant operator, also good in 
other branches, kindly open correspondence with 
“G,” in care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads, that follow 


WANTED TO PurRCHASE by April Ist, on good 
terms, paying studio with good amateur trade. 
Harry McMillen, Parkesburg, Pa. 


For Sate—Ground-floor Portrait Studio and 

Gift Shop business; equipped to 8/10. Draw- 
ing population of about 20,000 people. This is a 
cash proposition. N, Bartholomew Studio, 510 
Main Street, Slatington, Pa. 


For SALE.—Studio in college town of about 

3,000 population; only studio in county of 
60,000. Fine colleges and numerous small towns 
to draw from; business the last eight months 
amounted to over $5,000. Very low rent. Prices 
range from $3 per dozen up. Price of studio, 
$1,800 cash if taken at once. Studio equipped 
to 11 x 14. Reason for selling, have other busi- 
ness interests. Address: 905 care of BULLE- 
TIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Portrait and Framing business in city 

of. 90,000.. Mexican gateway; three years’ 
lease; best location; mild winters; elevation 
4000. Nearly perpetual sunshine. If interested, 
write Jim A. Alexander, Box 917, El Paso, Texas. 


For SALE—Pump and tank for air brush; cheap. 
1411 N. Watts St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wantep—Portrait lens—HrriAr No: 6. State 
price wanted. Sor. Younc, 40 West 34th Street. 
New York City. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 212 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yo Naw vome 


Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Bargain Prices. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Make your 
dark-room a safe 
and comfortable 
place to work. 


Wratten Safelight Lamps 


Insure a definite degree of safety, a light to which the film 
or plate is least sensitive—soft, indirect and enough of it to 
work in comfort without straining the eyes. 


Safelights are furnished for films or plates of different 
degrees of sensitiveness and may be quickly interchanged. 
The Series 2 Safelight is furnished unless otherwise specified. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp, No. 1, : . . $10.00 
Do., No. 2, without slide for white light, . : 7.50 
Series 1 Safelight, for plates not color sensitive, 

8 x 10, : ' ; > : : 
Series 2 Safelight, for Orthochromatic film or 

plates, 8 x 10, : : : : : : 
Series 3 Safelight, for Panchromatic plates, 8x10, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLetin or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Its quality 1s real—its success 
is due to superiority. 


AIRTURA 


lhe paper wtthout a 


disappointment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotoGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The holiday rush demonstrated 
the need of time-saving appliances. 


THE IMPROVED 
MAJESTIC PRINT DRYER 


cuts down the time necessary for delivery of prop- 
erly dried prints—eliminates over-night drying. 
Small initial cost—easy to operate—nothing to 
get out of order. The prints are properly shaped 


and bone dry in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Improved Majestic Print Dryer No. 1, complete, 
with 2 drying rolls, electric motor, fan, gas 


heater and stand” - - - - - - $35.00 
No. 4, complete, with 4 drying rolls - - ee OLOU 
No. 5, complete, with 5 drying rolls, - - - . 80.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Cirkut Pictures 


Like this will keep you busy filling orders for prints. 
And you will make an unusually good profit as well. 


Every city, town, camp or undeveloped territory presents 
opportunities for the Cirkut Photographer, ranging from large 
groups in the city to the exploitation of cultivated areas, mining 


properties or timber land. 


Cirkut Cameras are easy to operate, and there are sev- 
eral different outfits from which you can make a selection 


suitable for your needs. 


Ask your dealer for the Cirkut Method Book. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Iolmer & Schwing Department | Rochester, N. Y. 
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HLON 


(Monomethy] Paramidophenol Sulphate) 


They are the same identical 
chemical, but—it’s much 
easier to say Elon. And 


when you do you are sure 


of getting the Eastman-made 


and Eastman-tested product. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


REESE NICE 


. Bottle - - =e 


1% |b. Bottle - - . - 3.95 
1% lb. Bottle = - Sek 7.65 


. Bottle 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHotoGrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 


Examine the shadow detail, 
the delicate gradation and 
especially the sparkling 
highlights of an Eastman 
Portrait Film negative and 
you will see the full mean- 
ing of the word “‘quality’’. 


Then—use Film. 


EKASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. | 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 


Single Copy S Cents. 
Wednesday, February 11, 1920 $2.00 periyesr, gory anid. 


Zz 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quaker C : ty 


GARNETT Mar Fotio : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


HE. individuality of Quaker 
City Mountings appeals to 


the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
BS NE to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER CITY CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


t : 
aN No. Size Folio Opening for COMPANY 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 

S59 4% x9 3 x 4 Square 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
O 51 53% x II 4x6 Oval | ; 

S 51 5% x II 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 
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T he Quality Spirit 


Whatever Collins Quality Mounting 
you choose, no matter what the cost, 
or how simple, you get the spirit of 
Collins Quality expressed in it. 


Photographers everywhere know that 
better mountings have not yet been 
created—and when they are — 
Collins will create them | 


Collins Quality Mountings add the 
dress of perfection to your studio 
results. Obtainable from all pro- 
gressive supply houses. 


<< The Standard of Quality 
Dizce 13 Sian 


AloM*- CO DTEN 3S: ME Ga COVER AMNGY. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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BULLETIN #*OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 653 


Wednesday, February 11, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


The Initial Cost 


Photography may lay claim to being both 
a profession and a trade. On the pro- 
fessional side, it allies itself to that of the 
painter, musician and physician. On the 
mechanical side, it is associated with the 
ordinary work of the craftsman. The 
method for estimation of price to be set 
upon its productions is, therefore, to be 
determined along lines of the charges for 
work demanding both skill and the exercise 
of artistic taste. On such contention, there- 
fore, the price should be high and on the 
probability of how much the patron will 
pay, and so it generally comes to pass that 
there is no fixed rate of payment and the 
amount received may be far above what 
should be charged, or so low as not to be 
remunerative. Is price to be regulated by 
merit of the work, by the demand for it 
according to the locality of the studio, or 
according to the amount of extortion which 
the customer allows? The good business 
man can: take care of his business and use 
his judgment and critical acumen in the 
determination of price, but a vital question 
pertinent to the interest of the profession in 
a body is that of the standard value of pro- 
duction. 

It is a truth, to say that the man who cares 
nothing about the artistic, the technical and 


the scientific phase of photography is in the 
business merely for the money, and may be 
wiser than the generation of light, but he is 
undoubtedly a brake on the progress of our 
art ; but it is equally true that if some agency 
does not exert itself to maintain photog- 
raphy’s commercial standing, the profession 
must deteriorate. It may be of interest here 
to turn back to the pages of periodical 
photographic literature, published at the 
genesis of the art. Here is an extract from 
the Journal of the New York Daguerreotype 
Association founded in 1851: ‘Whereas, 
the daguerreotype likeness, when properly 
executed, is more faithful to nature than 
any other style of portraiture; and whereas, 
many imposters are flooding our country 
with caricatures at a much less price than 
a good picture can be produced, thereby. not 
only robbing their patrons, but also degrad- 
ing this most beautiful art, and, what is 
still worse, those who are competent to 
practice the art successfully, those who 
would improve and go on from one im- 
provement to another until victory is 
achieved; and whereas, these men are held 
in poverty and disparagement by the mere 
catch pennies, who hold themselves up in 
the world as artists when they have not the 
most distant claim to such a title; and 
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whereas, the increased demand for the best 
miniatures that can be taken calls for a fair 
compensation in order that operators may 
be encouraged to use still greater effort in 
trying to excel in this most beautiful art; 
therefore, the originators of this preamble 
resolved to found an association as the only 
panacea against the ‘catch pennies.’ And 
not only this, but in the enthusiasm which 
new undertakings generate, they promised 
and vowed that they would do all in their 
power for the advancement of the art and 
each other in the study of the same, and 
bury forever all feelings of envy and 
jealousy which hitherto may have existed.” 

In the record of the minutes of one of the 
meetings we find a resolution adopted not 
to admit to membership any one who would 
not agree not to take a daguerreotype for 
less than $1.50. ‘Committee on By-Laws 
to report at next meeting. Adjournment 
LOtmcup pera 

We are unable to trace the future of this 
society of good intentions; whether it ever 
was successful in accomplishing its laud- 
able proposition, or whether it died of inani- 
tion from want of deserved support, but one 
thing is sure, it would be impracticable 
nowadays, like Gallio, “they care for none 
of such things.” But we are forgetting 
about what we started to discuss. What 
does it cost to make a photographic picture? 
Photographers are too apt to make their 
estimates by counting the cost of the neces- 
sary outlay for the work, plus cost of ex- 
penses for running the business. Don’t 
look on him as a shallow business man for 
this. He may be as wise to the false eco- 
nomics as yourself. Such a method is really 
forced upon him. The competition is so 
great that in the majority of cases, his very 
business existence depends upon this con- 
tentment with a nominal profit. It is some- 
times maintained that the amateur, instead 
of ruining the profession, has forced it to a 
higher level, which is undoubtedly true as 
far as the art phase is concerned. No 
question, but that it has broadened the public 
appreciation of photography. But on the 
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question of prices, the invasion of the 
amateur has done injury. 

We shall content ourselves with citing a 
single instance which came under our 
personal observation. 

An intelligent amateur connected with 
one of the best universities of America, a 
man who was an authority on economical 
problems and had studied sociology scien- 
tifically, came to me for information respect- 
ing a certain commission the university had 
entrusted him with for the determination of 
some problem connected with the social con- 
ditions in the slum regions of a large city. 
He had been instructed to take a hundred or 
more views demanding skill, tact and no 
doubt ingenuity in avoiding a broken head. 
He wished to know what would be a fair 
compensation for the work. Here was a 
chance for us to find something about 
amateur prices. We, therefore, inquired 
what he thought about it. He replied that 
including the cost of material he estimated 
that $5 a day for the work wanted would 
compensate him. Five dollars a day, just 
think of it! The price a bricklayer or 
plasterer would quit his job if offered, and 
yet here is an intelligent, scholarly man (not 
a wealthy man, but one expecting a compen- 
sation) content to estimate artistic work at 
so much for time occupied. 


The Traveling Salesman 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

There are some photographers who have 
prejudices against any traveling salesmen 
that date from the days when they thought 
they had to watch every such one to see that 
he did not put something over on them. 

With the passing of the popularity of the 
term, “Drummer,” the prevalencelmon: 
crooked selling methods has gone into limbo. 
Nowadays the salesman who drops in to 
talk over the paper situation or to introduce 
a new brand of plates or to see if you can 
be induced to purchase a new portrait 
camera, is a gentleman, as honest and 
courteous and intelligent as any high-class 
business man. He perhaps knows more 
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about photography than the photographer 
on whom he ts calling. 

Such being the case, what excuse can a 
photographer have for treating the travel- 
ing salesman, when he calls, in anything but 
a gentlemanly manner? ‘There are photog- 
raphers who seem to think it clever to be 
able to outwit a salesman by turning him 
down and getting him outside the door be- 
fore he can tell his story. 

What photographer would respect patrons 
who made it their business to come in and 
say they had no intention of getting a pic- 
ture taken, that they had all the photo- 
graphs they would want for a year, that 
they didn’t think the studio could turn out 
a good job anyway? Would the photog- 
rapher feel like exerting himself and in- 
Sistine unt be could get a chatice to’ tell 
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those patrons something to their advantage? 
Not much, 

What chance has a patron of getting 
favors from you when he turns down 
every suggestion about work with a gruff, 
“Nothing doing!’ Even if the impolite 
patron does get a sitting, are you enthu- 
siastic about trying to please him at the cost 
of extra effort? You expect to treat all 
patrons alike, but you would not be human 
if you did not feel differently and try harder 
in the case of those who meet you more than 
half way. 

Just because the salesman has to put up 
with rebuffs and discourtesy, is that any 
excuse for your treating him that way? 
Discourtesy toward the traveling salesman 
or toward anyone else went out of style in 
business long ago. 


Some Advertising Ideas 


C. H. CLAUDY 


A photographer with the idea that all is 
not as it should be with his advertising 
writes and asks me how it could be different 
and at the same time be better? 

I tell him I am not Chief Counsellor for 
Sick Advertisements nor yet a Doctor of 
Decrepit Copy. He good naturedly retorts 
that he doesn’t think his ads are either sick 
or decrepit, but that they evidently have the 
pip or something, because they don’t pull, 

It looks as if I had to be equally good 
natured. But I protest myself altogether 
too wise to tell him what I think he ought 
to do, because, then, if he does it, and it 
doesn’t work, he has a legitimate reason for 
finding a forceful landing place upon my 
neck. So I shall wiggle out of the hole by 
telling him that I agree with him that a lot 
of advertisements published by willing and 
well meaning, but ignorant-of-advertising 
portrait makers only fail of making a cat 
sick, because a cat doesn’t read advertise- 
ments, but that the best I can do for him is 
to retail, for his benefit, a few advertising 
ideas which other photographers have tried 
and found good. 


One in particular that comes to mind is 
a portrait maker in Southern Michigan 
(not that the location is important). This 
gentleman, according to the interesting tale 
he told me, had become obsessed with the 
idea that the only means of getting away 
with newspaper advertising was offering 
through its means some special inducement 
to the buying public. 

“T notice,” he said, “that practically every 
newspaper advertisement is an advertise- 
ment of a= bareain@eors specidim lot sor ea 
‘seasonable sacrifice’ or a ‘pre-inventory 
sale’ or a post inventory=sale™ Of any in- 
ventory sale’ without any pre or post about 
it. But when | came to apply the idea to 
photographs, I found that neither pre nor 
post inventory sales sounded in any way 
convincing, and a ‘seasonable sacrifice’ of 
portraits didn’t sound very truthful either. 
So I commenced to reason with myself as 
to what legitimate ground I had for offer- 
ing a special price. JI found it, strange to 
say, in the advertisement of an electric 
company which sells its power current for 
less in the daytime than its lighting current 
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at night—of course, to keep the machinery 
working throughout the dull period. 

“My dull period every day is prior to 
noon. In the afternoon | have more than [ 
can do, and have sittings booked always 
ahead for the afternoon hours. Lots of 
mornings I have time on my hands. Evi- 
dently I could afford to reduce prices for 
morning sittings. 

“T did it, advertised it, and it worked like 
a charm. Now I don’t have so many after- 
noon sittings booked ahead, because a lot 
of the afternoon people will come down 
town in the morning to save a couple of 
dollars. On the other hand, I keep my plant 
running full tilt day in and day out and 
make more money than I did before in 
spite of the reduction in price.” 

That looks, to me, like a real idea. 

So does the plan of the southern photog- 
rapher, who put in an elaborate enlarging 
plant and prepared to make enlargements, 
only to find that he didn’t sell one for every 
ten orders for ordinary styles. He figured 
that, including paper and work together 
with overhead, an enlargement made from 
an existing negative cost him about a dollar 
and fifteen-cents, . His average order in 
money was less than nine dollars. What 
could be simpler than to offer an enlarge- 
ment free from any existing negative with 
every order which exceeded fifteen dollars. 
This pulled the average order up to over 
eleven dollars in the first year, with.no re- 
duction in the number of orders. Of course, 
the number of enlargements by no means 
equalled the number of orders. In addi- 
tion, it allowed a very nice little advertising 
campaign to be run in the local papers and 
gave the copy writer something real to talk 
about. 

A northern New York photographer con- 
cluded that the fault with his local adver- 
tising was that he didn’t lay enough stress 
on the interesting things in photography. 
He sees musical and automobile advertis- 
ing explaining and elaborating on mechan- 
ical and scientific data, and decided that 
photographs might do the same thing with 
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profit. So now in every one of his adver- 
tisements appears some statement regard- 
ing the scientific side of photography, 
always, however, tied up to his particular 
exposition of photography. Thus he will 
say, “there is some doubt about the perma- 
nency of some photographic prints, but 
never about those made of platinum. Let 
us tell you about platinum pictures and how 
they are made. We make them if you 
specify platinum.” Or he will talk about 
lenses. “In the same light two lenses will 
make two different appearing photographs, 
one good, the other poor, as the lenses are 
good or poor. We have the best lens we 
can buy to do our work. We have a freak 
lens to show you for your amusement—let 
us tell you about lenses when you have your 
picture made.” Wath such talks as these he 
attempts to give his readers the idea that 
photography has some life and interest in 
it besides the mere turning out of likenesses 
and the pocketing of money. He reports 
that his customers often ask him -questions 
about the things he has advertised, proving 
their interest in the subject. 

Now, Mr. Man-who-wants-ideas, here are 
three. There are three thousand waiting to 
be used. Somewhere in your brain is the 
best, grandest, cleverest, newest photo- 
graphic advertising idea in the world, for 
you—yjust for you. All you have to do is 
to dig it out. Get a pipe and a quiet hour— 
if you don’t use a pipe get a glass of cider 
(sweet cider, man, the other is against the 
law) and mull it and your problem over 
together. Try to look at your business from 
the standpoint of the fellow on the outside 
looking in. If you hunt, you will find it. 
There never lived a man, interested in his 
job, and convinced his advertising could be 
improved, but what could improve it him- 
self, and put real life and punch into if, 
if he only gave the subject serious, dis- 
interested and careful attention. 

And there never was one who got hold of 
a new angle for his advertising who didn’t 
report that it was worth many times all it 
cost. 
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J. B. SCHRIEVER 
President Photographers’ Association Middle Atlantic States 


Strickler Studio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Normal Income Tax Rates on Taxable Incomes for 1919 
will be Lower than 1918 


The rates on taxable incomes for last year and this year follow:  On1918 On1919 
Income Income 
THs TAX Rate Was Rate Is 
On net income not over $4,000 (after deducting the personal exemption) . 6% 4% 
On net income over $4,000 (after deducting the personal exemption).... 12% 8% 


The surtax, which is in addition to the normal tax, is the same as last year, and is 
imposed at graduated rates upon the entire net income in excess of $5,000, as follows: 

I per-cent. onrthe net ancometbetwecwme..,...... «0s eeeeieere $5,000 and $6,000 

2 per. cerit. on the neteincomerbetwecnmee,. . >>... eee $6,000 and $8,000 

3 per*¢ent. on the met uncome petweenmen........ ..-45a.eeaeeeeee $8,000 and $10,000 

4 percent. on thesnetincomespetweememe). . <a: <<. eee $10,000 and $12,000 

5 ‘per icent. on the netvincome betweeten.....’.....d-s7aneete sen bl 2,000 anaenla ia 

The surtax increases 1 per cent. for each $2,000 up to $100,000; in other words, on a net 
income between $98,000 and $100,000, the surtax rate is 48 per cent. 


REPORTS ARE REOUIRE DID r: 

A single person whose net income for the year was’$1,000 or more. 

A married person whose net income for the year was $2,000 or more. 

Husband and wife living together whose net income added exceeds $2,000, each shall 
make a return, unless the income of both is included in one report. 


PERSONAL EXEMPTION 


A single person is allowed a personal exemption of $1,000. 

A married person or head of family is allowed a personal exemption of $2,000. 

A married person not living with husband or wife is allowed a personal exemption of 
$1,000. 

An additional exemption of $200 is allowed for each child or each person (other than 
husband or wife) dependent upon and receiving his chief support from the taxpayer, if such 
dependent person is under 18 years of age or is incapable of self-support because mentally 
or physically defective. 

A husband and wife living together are entitled to but one personal exemption of $2,000; 
and in case they make separate returns the personal exemption of $2,000 may be taken by 
either or divided between them. 


Comparative tables showing what the difference in the tax rate means to a person having 
same income this year as last year follow: 


Year 1918 Year 1919 Reduction 
Single Person Single Person in. Lax 
Lotal< Incomes Gealary, eee ee $1,509 470 OF 8 LARS OE ree 20 $10 
Less’ Personal Exemption ©) 22 eo luG Total sincotnic Wepre ton sae $1,500 
Sas Less Personal Exemption. 1,000 
Bal Laxapleg. cc ty peewee $500 TST 
5% or at ~ 30 Balance Taxable ..... $500 
Ma Demers 4%. OF aatax 0 lee eee eae 20 $10 
Now hiliven Married Person Reduction 
: No Children in lax 
Total Incomes (salary) see en $6,000 Total Incdme meee $6,000 
Léss RersonaleE xermption eee 2,000 Less Personal Exemption. 2,000 
Balance. Taxabiews...0 2) eee $4,000 
Normal Tax $4,000 Normal PaeRa dG. Sine 
Oh MEE AR ok aren on es Ms 55 $240 4% ict fel eee eae Ae 160 
Suntax’ (cb 36 oa 9 eee eee 10 Srrtaxc ee ee 10 
JC ea re $250 Tasco Hens eee eee $170 $80) 
Married Person Married Person Reduction 
Two Children Two Children in 1 ax 
Total Income (salary, tC) eel ane $10,000 Total Income (salary) ...$10,000 
Less Personal Exemption .. 2,400 Less Personal Exemption 2,400 
Balance wkaxables: >: ..2).en eee OO Balances axablese $7,600 
Normal Tax $4,000. Normal Tax $4,000. 
OU GP andy fA a tens ee 240 4 op RT nee ags eas 160 
Nomnal Tax $3,600. Noratal Tax $3,600. 
L2G A Si ee 432 SUB irn a: Me apa We eee ene 288 
SULA Ae? fe hh ee ee 110 Surtixaisnes Ween tere ee 110 
Te oe ay ee a $782 Tax'Siet nance ate $558 = s«$224 
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Government Lists Income 
Deductions 


What deductions may be claimed in 
filing your income tax return have been 
outlined by the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Deductions from gross income in de- 
termining net income include all business 
expenses, which are the amounts actually 
incurred: during the tax year in the conduct 
of a business, trade, or profession. 

A merchant may claim as deductions the 
amount paid for advertising, hire of clerks, 
and other employees, the cost of light, fuel, 
heat, water, and telephone used in his place 
of business, the cost of operating delivery 
wagons, motor trucks, and incidental re- 
pairs to such vehicles. 

A physician may claim as deductions the 
cost of medicines and medicinal supplies 
used by him in his practice, a reasonable 
proportion of the expenses paid in the 
maintenance and repair of an automobile 
used in making professional calls, the ex- 
penses ‘of attending medical conventions, 
dues to medical societies and subscriptions 
to medical journals, the rent paid for office 
rooms and the cost of heat, water, light, 
telephone, etc., used inf#such office rooms, 
and salaries paid to office assistants. The 
same deductions are allowed a dentist. 

The farmer may deduct all amounts paid 
in preparing his land for a crop, and the 
cultivation, harvesting, and marketing of 
muewcrop, § Uheecost of seed and tertilizer 
used and amounts spent in caring for live 
stock are deductible items. 

Losses incurred by a taxpayer in any 
transaction entered into for profit outside 
of his regular business are allowed. If, for 
example, a person made $1,000 in one stock 
market transaction and in another lost 
$5,000, under the 1917 Act he was required 
to include the $1,000 in his return of gross 
income and could deduct only that amount 
aorowlosse under the current act'yliems 
allowed a deduction of $4,000. 

A reasonable allowance is 
depreciation of 


made for 


business property and 
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obsolescence, and for the depletion of oil 
and gas wells and other natural deposits. 

Contributions or gifts made during 1919 
to corporations organized for charitable, 
scientific, religious, or educational purposes, 
or for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
or to the special fund for vocational re- 
habilitation may be deducted to an amount 
not exceeding 15 per cent of the taxpayer’s 
income, 

Other items which may be deducted are 
as follows: 

Taxes paid or accrued during 1919, ex- 
cept income, war profits, or excess-profit 
taxes, and those assessed against local bene- 
fits of a kind tending to improve the value 
of the property. 

Loss of property not connected with 
trade or business rising from fires, storms, 
shipwreck, or other casualty, or from theft, 
if not compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise. 

Debts ascertained to be worthless 
charged off within the year. 

Interest paid or accrued on indebtedness 
except indebtedness incurred to purchase 
securities, the interest upon which is exempt 
from tax. 


and 


The Significance of the 
Background 


We have been examining a couple of 
dozen portrait subjects by the camera, with 
the object of the selection of one which 
would meet the requirements for a certain 
purpose. 

We had naturally called upon the work 
of some of the best portraitists in the pro- 
fession and found much to admire, but at 
the same time could not but help noticing 
the features in the work which had tried 
particularly the ability of the artist. 

The chief impediment to facility of ex- 
pression, the agent, which was the most 
obstructive, the background; even 
where its employment was cajoled to play 


Demand “STERLING” Products. 


Lookvon—— 


Was 
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the part of keeping quiet in composition, 
that is, where it was pronouncedly plain. 
But the artist’s intention at subordination 
was thereby frustrated and the background 
palpably published the confession that he 
was afraid of its influence. 

Too much cannot be said by way of ad- 
monition, how to treat the background. 
The painter appreciates this, while the pho- 
tographic artist gives it the least considera- 
tion in his study for effect. 

You may remember the story told of 
Reynolds, about the fond parent who 
recommended his son to the great painter 
as an assistant in putting in backgrounds to 
his figures. What Reynolds told the father, 
the photographer might apply to himself in 
the study of the background. 

“Tf I could paint backgrounds to please 
myself, I would let your son put in the 
figures.” 

Now it would be presumptuous for our- 
selves to instruct the artist-photographer in 
the employment of the background, but we 
can help him some in our criticism of the 
mistakes made and the want of judgment 
exhibited by our best photographers. 

We shall accomplish something, anyhow, 
if we direct his attention to the prime neces- 
sity of the background earnest 
attention. 


giving 


Photographers who do realize the diffi- 
culty of getting interest and variety by the 
evasive method of use of the plain back- 
ground, must likewise estimate the danger 
of employment of fanciful settings, panels 
or hangings, windows and doorways, gar- 
den scenes, extended landscapes, and the 
rest. If they have any feeling for proper 
association, they begin soon to experience 
that it is most trying to keep-the fancy 
ground in good and true relation with the 
model. 

We are not decrying what may be called 
an interesting background, but rather would 
admit its value and importance, where taste 
and judgment are exercised in its use. The 
only thing that we say is, that it must not 
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hypnotize the artist by its individual 
charms. 


A full length figure is often shown to a 
better advantage where the ground is not 
so painfully plain as to cry out for its self 
assertion. If landscape is used, and we 
may say it can be used effectively, as the 
great portrait painters demonstrate, we 
must follow these painters’ methods. We 
must have our perspective right with rela- 
tion to the pose of the figure. Especially 
should you note the character of the fore- 
ground of the composition. We are 
talking to artists, so no need to say anything 
about that rug or carpet, the ubiquitous 
concomitant of the gallery portrait and its 
grorgeous landscape setting. 

We cannot always follow the painter 
however, because photography has not the 
same artistic leverage, but we need not have 
our sky so dark. 

With a broad background we need a 
landscape, but not of too extended a pros- 
pect, you thus have room behind, so that 
you may vary the intensity without showing 
distortion in the picture. Generally, how- 
ever, the background is too heavy, but do 
not go to the other extreme and register a 
faded-out look. If you use a plain ground, 
with a purpose, not as a subterfuge, study 
the proper degree of shade to give artistic 
relief and atmosphere, do not exhibit that 
stereographic exaggerated standing out. 

You may vary the intensity of a plain 
ground by simply putting it at a certain 
angle with regard to the direction of the 
light striking it. We realize we have not 
said much; but we have “Said 4t, “iw. 
have enthused you to conscientiously study 
the background. “Y oi, areithe articm 


* 

We've just received word that George J. Kossuth, 
the Secretary of the Photographers’ Association of 
the Middle Atlantic States, is lying dangerously ill 
in a hospital at Wheeling, W. Va. He has been 
unconscious for four days. 


Order “STERLING” tanks NOW. 


Look on —= 
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Last Call to M.A.S. Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Why conventions ? 

Lawyers, doctors, jewelers, and in fact 
practically ‘all successful men are conven- 
tion goers. 

The Atlantic City convention is YOUR 
convention, it is to help you, unless you are 
one hundred per cent perfect. In_ that 
case, please go and impart some of your 
superior knowledge to some of us poor less 
fortunate ones. 

The “big boss” in Scranton has mobilized 
a wonderful bunch of extraordinary talent 
for your entertainment and instruction. Did 
you ever see so many real top-notchers on 
one program? Look them over—Titus;, 
Noetzel, Strickler, Mrs. McKee, Bernard, 
Silvette, Rose, Anderson, Abel, Thode, 
MacDonald, Towles, and perhaps that hun- 
dred per cent person mentioned above. 
They will give you a hypodermic injection 
of PEP—enough to last a year. 

You are drafted, conscripted and selected 
to report in Atlantic City, February 17th— 
Honorably discharged four days later. 

Don’t be a slacker ; send in that member- 
ship ($1.00) this very day, and be among 
those present. All together—“over the top.” 

With best wishes ; good-bye 
in Atlantic City. 

Yours truly, 
Ieee HiccAsom 
N.C. State Vice-Pres. 

Let’s organize a North Carolina Boosters’ 

Club—bring along some good ideas. 


till I see you 
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Do Your Fingers Split? 


WHY SUFFER? 


—-Send $1.00 for large can—— 
(prepaid mail) 


“ANTI-SPLIT”’ 


Prepared by Professional Photographer 


R. H. PEARMAN 


706 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 17, MASS. 


‘Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 Re eee pril 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
UY ae a delhi 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 ee Aprile 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
31 Baan uly. 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32...) October, 19102) 1. CraisAnnan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Special al \ August, 1912 .. 


special ey) Janes 


; Henry Matisse 
Pablo Picasso 
§ Cezanne, Van Gogh, 


1913 .. ( Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
210-212 N. 13th St. Philadelphia 


PRICE 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations ; 312 Pages; Cloth. 


$3.00—post free. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 


up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 212 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


Can a Manufacturer Cut Off People Merely Because 
they Sell to Cutters? 


The following letter was sent to me as a 
personal communication, not for publica- 
tion in any way, but its subject was so 
interesting and important that I obtained 
permission to use it, of course, with the 
suppression of every identifying earmark: 


jobbing trade not to sell —————=_ and 
most jobbers agreed, but we have 
detected two jobbers doing it and these 
we have cut off after requesting them 
not to sell and having them 


Chicago lit 

* * * * Our position regarding cut- 
throat competition on the sale of our 
product is as follows, and I should 
like your views upon it at your con- 
venience, It seems’ to me. asaiieine 
manufacturer who wants to keep his 
product from being cut to death by 
cutters is between the devil and the 
deep sea. He is damned if he does and 
damned if he don’t. We have had 
————., a large retailer, as a large 
customer direct up to last spring, when 
we cut them off because they persisted 
in cuttine therprice, making asleader 
of the brand, thus arousing the retail 
trade to complain to their jobbers and 
discouraging trade. We received so 
many complaints that we felt moved to 
do something, so finally we cut off 
— and told them why. They 
had their lawyer write us about that, 
to the effect that this was against the 
competition law, but nothing followed. 
We have: not sold them since . last 
April. 

They have obtained all they want of 
our product, however, through jobbers 
that sell ‘them ‘practically Seongees 
brokerage, making the goods cost them 
but little more than when they bought 
direct. We issued a request to the 


refuse. One of these said his lawyer 
advised him he had no legal right to 
refuse to sell if t———— produced the 
money for the goods. 
learned right away that we 
had cut off the two jobbers, which was 
their source of supply, and they made 
complaint to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at Washington, which sent a 
man here. We told him the whole 
story, and he went away without stat- 
ing what will be done and nothing has 
happened up to the present. We be- 
lieve that after their stock is gone, 
will have difficulty getting 
more, because we believe all remaining 
jobbers will remain loyal and will not 
sell. Our attorney advises us to wait 
until something happens, which is, of 
course, sound advice, but what 16 "oun 
legal position? Have we done any- 
thing which is inimical to the law? 


All of the legal questions involved here 
are covered by the brief provision of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, which says: “And 
provided further, that nothing herein con-— 
tained shall prevent persons engaged in 
selling goods, wares and merchandise in 
commerce from selecting their own cus- 
tomers in bona fide transactions, and not in 
restraint of trade.’ 

If what this correspondent has done 
violates the Clayton Act, it violates this 
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part of it. If it doesn’t violate this part of 
it, it doesn’t violate any of it. 

Two things have been done here which 
will be interesting to discuss for a minute. 

1.—Directly refusing to sell this retailer ; 

2.—Refusing to sell jobbers who con- 
tinue to sell him. 

The Federal Trade Commission is taking 
the position that to do even the first is un- 
lawful; in other words, to refuse to sell a 
buyer, who is perfectly willing to comply 
with all your terms, merely because he 
refuses to sell at a price which you dictate, 
is unlawful. I do not agree with this, for 
I believe it to be within the fundamental 
right—and the permission granted by the 
Clayton Act—to choose your customers. 
Nevertheless it is entirely possible that the 
Federal Trade Commission may bring an 
action against you on that ground, but my 
judgment is that it will not succeed. 

The Commission is almost certain to 
bring an action against you for the second 
thing which you did, viz.: cut off jobbers 
who continued to sell the cutter. There will 
be more to that action than there would be 
to one brought on the other ground; in 
fact, my judgment is that although a manu- 
facturer has a right to cut off his own 
direct customer because he continues to cut, 
it is very doubtful whether he can legally 
go any further, 1. e., systematically cut off 
other customers whose only offense is that 
they sell a buyer which the manufacturer 
himself refuses to sell. I am strongly in- 
Glivedsto believe that the. United States 
Supreme Court, when it gets this question, 
will halt a seller of merchandise before he 
goes that far. Consider the result of such 
a practice if allowed without limit. Here 
is a trade-marked watch called the Royal. 
The manufacturer wants the retail price 
of that to be $40. A large retailer can 
afford to sell it for $35, and he does it, buy- 
ing direct from the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer, wishing to protect other 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS. 
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Simplex Auto Print Dryers 


‘WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 


Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 

Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 

Electric Heated with ‘‘ ei i 225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


IMPROVED 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


cee 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 
No. 3-—For prints up to 11x14, - $50.00 
No. 4—For prints up to 20x24, - 60.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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retailers who want to get $40, cuts the first 
man off, and then cuts off every jobber 
who sells him. The result is that the first 
man cannot get these watches to sell, 
merely because he insists upon his right to 
fix a price which makes him a fair profit, 
but. not an: excessive one. lhiswiseprery 
close to restraint of trade, and the creation 
of a monopoly among the dealers who are 
willing to sell at a fixed—and often exces- 
sive—price. Granting the right of a seller 
to choose his own customers, my judgment 
is that it does not include the right to con- 
trol other concerns in the choice of theirs. 
I don’t believe a seller has any more right 
to hold the resale price that way than he 
has to attach a condition to the sale itself, 
which the Supreme Court has repeatedly 
said was not legal. 

One United States Court has aiready 
taken this view in a case which arose in 
Baltimore, but in matters of this sort the 
only decision that amounts to anything is 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

(Copyright, 1920, Elton J. Buckley.) 
* 
Renovating Picture Frames, etc. 


A most useful varnish to use for stained wood 
or composition frames, which makes the appear- 
ance equal to new, can be made of best “pale gold- 
size.” If we wish to use it on an old composition 
frame, the frame should be washed over first with 
soap and water, and put aside until perfectly dry. 
Then the parts which are rubbed or knocked 
should be touched up with stain to match; then, 
using the “goldsize” as ordinary varnish, put on 
with a soft brush and put the frame aside in a 
place to dry, free from dust. It dries quickly, and 
if done nicely makes the frame as good as new. 
In the case of ordinary oak frames, which have to 
be stained or darkened, these can be coated over 
with the “goldsize,” and if it gives too much gloss 
the “goldsize” can be thinned down with spirits 
of turpentine until it gives just the required finish. 
If the “goldsize” is of good quality it should dry 
as hard as a stone. If it does not dry perfectly, 
add a little terebine to the “goldsize” previous to 
using.—British Journal of Photography. 


Sterling Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
founded on STERLING QUALITY. 
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Invisible Light in Warfare 


When a source of light is put at the principal 
focus of a converging lens the emergent beam 
consists of parallel rays and consequently does 
not change in cross-section as it proceeds. Often 
the narrowness of such a beam prevents its being 
observed. Greater accuracy was obtained by using 
a filter which permitted only the extreme red rays 
to issue. These would be invisible to an observer 
unless he protected his eyes from daylight by a 
similar screen. Through such a screen only the 
red light could penetrate and the eyes of the ob- 
server would be in a sensitive state owing to the 
exclusion of ordinary light. By such an arrange- 
ment secret signals can be transmitted. A varia- 
tion of method was the use of a screen trans- 
mitting only ultra-violet light, which was received 
on a fluorescent screen. The range of signalling 
in both cases was about six miles. 

The following arrangement proved of great 
value in maintaining communication between 
ships of the same convoy at night. In this case 
the light was sent out not as a parallel beam, but 
as a beam diverging in all directions. A Cooper- 
Hewitt mercury arc was the light source. It was 
surrounded by a glass chimney through which 
only ultra-violet light emerged. This caused 
parts of the eye and natural teeth to fluoresce, 
while false teeth were black. The receiving appa- 
ratus is a barium-platino-cyanide screen placed in 
the principal focus of a converging lens. The 
range was about four miles.—/ournal of Franklin 
Institute. 
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Defects in Sketch Portraits 


Few photographers pay sufficient attention to 
the lighting of the sitter when producing nega- 
tives for sketch portraiture, and many ex- 
amples that we have seen in professional show- 
cases point to negligence in this respect. The 
charm of a good sketch portrait, in our opinion, 
lies in its fine tonal quality and delicacy, while if 
an over-harsh or too unequal lighting is arranged 
@- very inferior effect is obtained. One of.the 
best sketch portraits that we have seen was made 
with a decidedly flat lighting, but one that, at 
the same time, by the aid of first-class photog- 
raphy, was a delightful result of tonal quality 
and color suggestiveness. While on the subject, 
a word may be added with reference to the sitter’s 
costume. In the case of feminine sitters, the 
sketch portrait should always be in a high key, 
and, if possible, the receptionist should advise 
light clothing free from any trace of dark. We 
recently saw a bust sketch portrait of a feminine 
sitter in a high key that was absolutely ruined 
from the artistic point of view by the inclusion 
of a dark tie. The removal of this should have 
been tactfully suggested by the photographer. 
Many child-portrait sketch effects in a high key 
are considerably reduced in artistic value through 
a dark-colored hair ribbon, and we have before us 
a delightful full-length sketch portrait of a 
youthful sitter in a light dress completely spoilt 
by reason of the fact that the sitter is wearing 
dark socks, or, perhaps, those of a color that 
photographed too dark, if a non-ortho plate was 
employed. The above are some points that have 
a real bearing upon success and should be noted 
by all sketch portrait workers. —British Journal 
of Photography. 
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TIMEROL 


(Mono-methyl-paramido phenol-Sulphate C, P.) 
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Quality Guaranteed 
Send Stamp for Free Sample 
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GOERZ 


DOGMAR F:4.5—5.5 


Can be had now in the following sizes: 
F:4.5, 7-inch focus. 
F: 5.5, 12-inch focus. 


For further information see your dealer or write us direct. 
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Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder 


WORLD STANDARD 60 YEARS 


Now being made in FOUR GRADES: 
Slow, Medium, Fast and Extra Fast. § 
For PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
and AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 4 
Smoke and noise almost entirely removed. 


1% Ounce, in Bottle, - $0.45 
2 Ounces, in Bottle, - 1.50 


Ask your Dealer, or send for Catalogue 
for Bags, Lamps and Equipment to 


PROSCH M’F’G. CO., Inc. 


61 Fulton St., New York City 
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BETTER POSITION «+ BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
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Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
SI 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P.H. KANTRO, 27. 7:805 242 


Wher You Write Letters 


Ask most any merchant if he thinks himself 
capable of writing a good, forceful letter, one 
which will “bring home the bacon,” and he will 
reply: “Why, yes, of course; I have written hun- 
dreds.” But let us analyze this statement and 
note how well you shape up to what years of 
experience have demonstrated to be the short- 
comings of the average business letter. 

Is the stationery you use of a good grade, with 
your name plate plain, but dignified? 

Does the envelope used fit the paper properly? 
Is it of good quality? Does it bear your business 
card in a neat, but conspicuous manner? 

Do you resort to the “freak” or “smart’’ letter- 
head—one that will amuse some, but cause the 
bulk of people to think you are not evenly 
balanced? 

Do you start the correspondence as it should 
be or do you use a form? 

If you write by hand, do you write clearly or, 
if by typewriter, use proper punctuation, and is 
your machine in proper alignment? 

Do you break up your letter into short, snappy 
paragraphs, or do you ramble on and on till the 
reader tires of your voyage over the paper? 

Do you take up one subject at a time and stick 
to it, or do you jump from one subject to 
another, which causes your reader to lose 
interest in the missive? 

Do you try to say too much in a short letter 
or too little in a long one? 

Do you keep a copy of all letters sent, no 
matter if they appear trivial? The unimportant 
letter uncopied will more than be apt to cause 
you discomfort if you have no copy of it. 

Do you reply promptly to all correspondence 
or allow it to accumulate till such time as you 
can attend to this important detail? 

Do you assume a friendly tone in your corre- 
spondence or do you try to impress the person 
you are writing to with your importance? 

If a word is left out in dictation, do you fill in 
with pen and ink or do you consider your letters 
important enough to rewrite? 

Do you take time to consult the dictionary when 
you are not sure of a word? 

Do you draft an outline of an important letter 
before sending or do you slam away with the 
first thoughts that enter your mind? 

Do you write letters when tired, in a passion or 
at the end of a hard day, when you cannot do 
them justice? 

Do you think before you place your ideas on 
record or have you that happy faculty of being 
able to say just the right thing on the spur of the 


moment? 


Do you attach as much importance as you 
should to this serious matter of letter writing? 

Do you study letters received so you may 
correct your faults or know what to shun when 
you correspond? 
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In Developing 


with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


ample jaw opening. 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 
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The Density of Negative Fog 


The old idea that a negative must have.a 
certain amount oi clear glass is held by few 
printers now, but it is an undoubted fact that 
with a negative that is at all inclined to be on the 
thin side a very slight amount of fog reduces the 


printing value in a marked degree. It also gives 
a false impression of the real contrast present 
and prevents proper judgment of exposure when 
bromide or other development papers are used. 
It is an instructive experiment to reduce with ferri- 
cyanide and hypo one half of a foggy negative 
until the shadows are fairly clear, when it will 
usually be found that although the image, plus 
fog, appears fairly vigorous, yet minus fog, it is 
really quite weak. It is, therefore, evident, when 
a negative clouds over in development more than 
it should do, that the development should be pro- 
longed until considerable density is obtained ; then 
when the fog is removed what is practically a 
normal negative will be left. If any one suffers 
from this class of negative, it is advisable that all 
precautions should be taken to avoid all possible 
causes of veiling. A very common one is diffused 
light in the camera; this may be through in- 
sufficient shading of the lens, to a dusty or cloudy 
condition of the glasses, or even to reflection 
from imperfect blacking of the bellows or wood- 
work. It is a curious fact that in the wet collo- 
dion era, when there was much less liability to 
fogging, photographers were very careful as to 
shading the lens with long hoods, cones, or 
canopies, while now we may find people using 
rapid anastigmats with half-inch hoods or none 


} ILM handling becomes facilitated 


In loading, time is saved by the 
Quick release 


Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


hey 


d! 


PA-K 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 


at all, and this with ultra-rapid plates. The point 
should receive especial attention at the hands of 
those who go in for “fancy” lighting, with the 
lens pointing more or less directly to the light. 
With dirty lenses the remedy is obvious: a little 
alcohol and a soft rag are all that is needed, 
although a coating of dead black or even black 
velvet inside the lens tube, is a valuable addi- 
tion, while treatment with a really dead blacking 
such as nigrogene on the bellows and framework 
should complete the cure. If the fogging occurs 
in the camera the edges of the plate where pro- 
tected by the rebate should be clear, otherwise the 
cause must be sought in the dark-room. Colored 
fabrics fade and some red glasses permit a con- 
siderable proportion of blue light to pass 
through. It is worth taking a little trouble in 
tracing the cause of fog in order to secure clean, 
easily printed negatives—British Journal of 
Photography. 


What’s Doing in Photography 


The studio of A. Sabatine, Oakland, Cal., was 
damaged by fire on January 24th. Loss, $500. 


William Marshall Wires, 78 years old, died at 
the Soldiers’ Home, Chelsea, Mass., on January 
21st, after a prolonged illness. 


The Lobberecht & Son Studio, Matherville, Ill, 
has been purchased by Charles H. Ryman, of 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill. Mr. Ryman has taken imme- 
diate charge. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Wantep—Good Tetoucher (man or lady). Posi- 
tion open any time up to the Ist of March. 

Must be competent and reliable. Towles, of 

Washington, D. C. (1520 Connecticut Ave.) 


WantTEepD—Five operators, ten retouchers—first- 

class men only. Steady positions to the right 
parties. Eastern territory. State full particulars 
in first letter. Write Box 907, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WantTep.—A good, experienced printer for a 

permanent position; prefer one who _ under- 
stands some retouching; salary from $¢35 up, 
according to your ability. Kindly give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address: D. Perel, 26 
W. Federal Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PERMANENT SITUATION WANTED in Colorado or 

Southern California. High-class portrait pho- 
tographer who wants to get hold of a most re- 
liable, conscientious worker as first-class printer, 
dark-room man, assistant operator, also good in 
other branches, kindly open correspondence with 
“G,” in care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For Sate—A model studio, 25 miles from New 

York City. Excellent location on ground floor 
and doing a good business; equipped to perfec- 
tion. Established 11 years in a residential town 
of 9,000; our price, $3,500. Address 908, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SarE—Long-established studio, with small 

home and chicken farm; surrounded by good 
farming and mill section; no competition; good 
prices; fine chance for live wire; full equipment: 
owner retiring account sickness; investigate.— 
J. M. Mitchell, Helmetta, N. J. 


For SaLteE—Photograph studio in an_all-year- 

round health resort, where real estate is on the 
boom. Good equipment, three Cooper Hewitt 
mercury vapor tubes for dark days or night work. 
Kodak mail-order business with over thirty 
States. Write for particulars. Studio, Box 620, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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For Sate—A finely equipped studio near Chi- 

cago, in an industrial town of 75,000; owner 
is retiring; can be bought on reasonable terms. 
Address H. L. Stone, 527 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 


For Sare.—Studio in college town of about 

3,000 population; only studio in county of 
60,000. Fine colleges and numerous small towns 
to draw from; business the last eight months 
amounted to over $5,000. Very low rent. Prices 
range from $3 per dozen up. Price of studio, 
$1,800 cash if taken at once. Studio equipped 
to 11 x 14. Reason for selling, have other busi- 
ness interests. Address: 905 care of BULLE- 
TIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For Sate—Auto Graflex 4 x 5, fitted with anas- 
tigmat lens f6 and magazine plate holder ; excel- 

lent condition; bargain at $75.00. Address G. C. 

Johnson, P. O. Box 782, Schenectady Nays 


Wantep—Portrait lens—Heriar No. 6. _ State 
price wanted. Sor. Younc, 40 West 34th Street. 
New York City. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY. !wawevore 


Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Bargain Prices. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Examine the shadow detail, 
the delicate gradation and 
especially the sparkling 
highlights of an Eastman 
Portrait Film negative and 
you will see the full mean- 
ing of the word “‘quality’’. 


Then—use Film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCH ESHER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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The holiday rush demonstrated 
the need of time-saving appliances. 


THE IMPROVED 
MAJESTIC PRINT DRYER 


cuts down the time necessary for delivery of prop- 
erly dried prints—eliminates over-night drying. 
Small initial cost—easy to operate—nothing to 
get out of order. The prints are properly shaped 


and bone dry in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Improved Majestic Print Dryer No. 1, complete, 
witho?2 drying mrolismetectric motor, nu gas 


heater and stand” - - - - - $35 00 
No. 4, complete, with 4 drying rolls - - 75:00 
No. 5, complete, with 5 drying rolls, - : - 80.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Winter conditions of short days 
and weak light present greatest 
difficulties in negative making. 


ammer Plates 


offer the best solution of these 
difficulties. They give the fullest 
possible detail and color values 
with shortest possible exposure. 
Their record is unchallenged. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


Se FAHER OY PLATE CO 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tnere is a reason witty 
Mrst Class Studios 


‘8 
CAUIFORTIIA CARD WANURACTY. 
San Francisco, California 


EASTERN OFFICES 
LE MOYNE BLDG. 180 N.WABASH AVE. CHICAGO,ILL. 
3735 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK,N™. 
WESTERN OFFICES 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 
FISQ JOSHUA GREEN BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
411 BROADWAY CENTRAL BLDG. LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
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Stop Poisoning 
Yourself! 


Don’t put your Spotting Brush in 
your mouth, use the newly invented 


‘‘Brush Moistener and Cleaner” 


(PATENT PENDING) 
Makes Spotting a Joy. 
Rust Proof. Sanitary. 


Send for one today. 
Price $1.25, prepaid. 


T. DICKOPF 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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Kastman 
Permanent Crystal Pyro” 


There has never been a 
better developer for film 
or plates than pyro—there 
has never been a better 
pyro than Kastman Per- 
manent Crystal Pyro. 


We make tt—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Make your 
dark-room a safe 
and comfortable 
place to work. 


Wratten Safelight Lamps 


Insure a definite degree of safety, a light to which the film 
or plate is least sensitive—soft, indirect and enough of it to 
work in comfort without straining the eyes. 


Safelights are furnished for films or plates of different 
degrees of sensitiveness and may be quickly interchanged. 
The Series 2 Safelight is furnished unless otherwise specified. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp, No. 1, ; . $10.00 
Do., No. 2, without slide for white light, . ; 7.50 
Series 1 Safelight, for plates not color sensitive, 

Sox .0 lee: : . : ; : : : 1.25 
Series 2 Safelight, for Orthochromatic film or 

plates, 8 x 10, : , ; ; : 
Series 3 Safelight, for Panchromatic plates, 8x10, 125 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All dealers’. 
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Its quality 1s real—its success 


is due to superiority. 


AIRTO 


The paper without a 
disappointment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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USIVERSHY oF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 


. Single Copy S Cents. 
No. 654 Wednesday, Febrfiary Sy, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 


10-212 N 13ST PHILA £ 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


HALOID 


ris Waa 


FAS ae) HERE are some things in this 
sore" 


le Fees world one can buy by the name 


paper of HALOID QUALITY. The 
label HALOID on a package of photo 
paper attests the high excellence of the 
contents. 

It stands for the most exacting choice 
in the selection of stock and chemicals, 
the utmost care in every step and detail 
of production, the soundest values money 
can buy. 


“It is a mark of undoubted dependability. 


The Haloid Company 
Rochester, New York 


get our descriptive booklet 
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irkut Pictures 


Like this will keep you busy filling orders for prints. 
And you will make an unusually good profit as well. 


Every city, town, camp or undeveloped territory presents 
opportunities for the Cirkut Photographer, ranging from large 
sroups in the city to the exploitation of cultivated areas, mining 


properties or timber land. 


Cirkut Cameras are easy to operate, and there are sev- 
eral different outfits from which you can make a selection 


suitable for your needs. 


Ask your dealer for the Cirkut Method Book. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department | Rochester, Nee 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE “ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 654 


Wednesday, February 18, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Practical Hints on Window Dressing 


BY THE LATE H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 


It is, of course, well known that the pub- 
lic is always pleased to welcome something 
new and up-to-date, and is usually willing 
“to pay a good price for an article which is 
undoubtedly a novelty, although the ma- 
jority of photographers do not perhaps give 
enough attention to this fact. The modern 
business man who is alive to the possi- 
bilities of an increased trade is always open 
to try new methods, of showing his cus- 
tomers that he is progressing, and his aim 
is to supply them with goods of the very 
latest design and fashion. Photographers, 
as a rule, are contented still to turn out 
the same style of work as they have done 
for years past perhaps, and yet they grum- 
ble at the slackness of trade, and, in some 
instances, affirm that “photography is go- 
ing to the dogs,” etc., etc. But you can't 
wonder at it if you haven’t got something 
fresh to show your customers. They will 
come to be photographed readily enough, 
if only they think they can get something 
different from the ones they had taken last 
time, but if you don’t show them in your 
showcase and in the reception room some- 
thing which catches their eye and appeals 
to them, then don’t grumble if they stop 
away or keep putting it off, 


Probably in the end they will go for a 
holiday to some other town and see a new 
photographer’s show with a _ well-dressed 
window display of up-to-date work, and 
will there and then go to be photographed. 

That is why one so strongly advocates 
a constant change of the showcase or shop 
window—not simply a change in the actual 
specimens which are shown, but a drastic 
and radical change when it is made. 
Change the shape of the window-fitting and 
the draperies used. This need not be (as 
at first sight it appears) an expensive mat- 
ter which need deter you from what you 
may think an unnecessary extra expense. 
The shape of the fitting may quite easily 
be altered, and almost innumerable different 
shapes formed by the use of various-sized 
boxes and packing-cases in which your ma- 
terials arrive, and a few odd lengths of 
planks, plus a little common sense and orig- 
inality. When the general shape has been 
built up as desired, the drapery is then 
thrown over the whole arrangement, and 
no one but yourself knows what a curious 
odd lot of boards and boxes is underneath. 

For drapery several kinds of material 
may be used, and constantly interchanged ; 
for instance, in my own case IJ have four 
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different sets of material—dark green 
plush, cream butter muslin (washable), 


plain canvas, and also dark red _ plush. 
These are used in turns, and it is surpris- 
ing how different and “catchy” the window 
looks when freshly changed. After hav- 
ing been dressed with, say, dark green 
plush, change it one evening so that next 
day it is dressed with the cream muslin. 
Then stay in the shop for a while and watch 
the people passing by, or rather not pass- 
ing by, for nine out of ten who passed 
by yesterday without a glance will be at- 
tracted by the fresh appearance of the 
window, and will turn back and look in. 

Of course, you must see to it that not 
only are the color schemes and the ar- 
rangement of the fittings fresh and new, 
but, more important still, the specimens are 
new also. This does not necessarily mean 
that all of them must be new (although it 
is better that they should be if funds and 
circumstances will permit), but just a few 
new specimens prominently displayed will 
be enough to give appearance of newness. 

The actual dressing of the window must, 
of course, largely depend upon the class of 
business which is done at the establish- 
ment, and where the work is of a high-class 
it is an excellent plan to make all the speci- 
mens in one special style and process, and 
to exhibit only a comparatively small num- 
ber, not mixing up a window with several 
different styles and shapes. There is then 
scope for a great many changes of style; 
for instance, offhand, I can suggest the fol- 
lowing different sets which will make 
excellent displays: 

First CHANGE.—Window dressed quite 
flatly, or at most in two steps, covered with 
dark green plush, and a good set of grey 
platinotypes upon plain, large white mounts. 

SECOND CHANGE.—Window dressed in 
an irregular style of various-sized boxes, 
and covered with cream muslin, with a set 
of delicate grey prints of subjects, such as 
children and ladies, against white or very 
light backgrounds. 

THirD CHANGE.—Very severe flat or 
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two-step window, draped with plain can- 
vas and sepia platinotypes of heavy sub- 
jects only, such as strongly lighted heads, 
etc., upon cream mounts. 

FourtH CHANGE.—Irregular shape 
window, with dark green plush and suitable 
display of sepia prints on brown mounts 
or in brown folders. 

FirtTH CHANGE.—Cream muslin drapery 
on a flat window with a display of delicate 
light background subjects, all printed in red 
chalk or pale green carbon. As. this is es- 
sentially a showy scheme it is possible 
even to mix red and green prints if desired. 

S1xTtTH CHANGE.—Maroon plush and grey 
platinotypes of a heavy nature, upon dark 
grey mounts. 

And so on through many different styles, 
all slightly different from the last. 

In all the foregoing instances I am pre- 
suming that unframed specimens are used; 
for another change put nothing but framed 
prints in for once. 

If framing is one of the departments of 
the business, then it is a good plan to frame 
all the prints alike each time in such frames 
as suit them; for instance, the sepia prints 
for one change may all be framed in nar- 
row rosewood frames; the red and green 
carbons will look well in narrow gilt 
frames; while nothing suits a delicate grey 
print of a white background subject better 
than a plain white narrow moulding, or a 
fancy gold frame ungilt, but “in the white.” 
Or, again, as a change, and a quite inex- 
pensive one, an entire set of prints of some 
particular style may be neatly mounted and 
framed in passe partout. In most of the 
foregoing schemes it will be found quite 
simple to arrange that a few small minia- 
tures (ivory water colors—which are a_ 
good source of profit) can be displayed in 
a neat and compact group, either in the 
center of the window or in some spot by 
themselves. This is a far better plan than 
placing them singly amongst the larger 
specimens, as the observer’s attention is 
more easily attracted by them in group and 
of processes. 
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This same remark holds good in such 
establishments where it is impossible or in- 
advisable to show only specimens of one 
process at a time, and therefore when a 
mixed lot of styles are all displayed at once, 
an endeavor should be made to arrange all 
of a sort together either in rows or groups. 
That is to say, platinotypes by themselves 
in a group and silver prints by themselves ; 
and even further than this, try and keep 
each set of distinctive sizes or mounts all 
in small groups, as a much more uniform 
display will then be made, and when de- 
sired a neatly printed ticket can then be 
placed in the center of each group announc- 
ing the type or process, and the price, if 
you like. 

Businesses which cater for a very cheap 
class of custom will necessarily have a 
totally different style of window display, 
and it will be found that in such businesses 
the more photographs that can be crowded 
in the window at a time the better pleased 
will the public be, and the better trade will 
result. I know a photographer well who 
has a high-class business, and also a very 
cheap branch business run under another 
name, and it is his rule occasionally to 
spend some time at the cheap branch, espe- 
cially upon Saturday evenings, which time 
he spends behind the scenes listening to the 
remarks passed by the public looking in the 
window and by the customers calling for 
their proofs and orders, while the manager 
does his usual work. From him I learn 
that a constantly changed window display 
is the best and surest way of increased 
business. Regularly every week the window 
is entirely changed, and as many new speci- 
mens put in as possible, which is accom- 
plished easily by making an extra print of 
every order. People always like to see if 
their friend’s photograph is in the window, 
and also bring others to see it, too. 

It more than pays to make an extra print 
for the window, especially as very often 
the customer has exhausted his dozen or 
half-a-dozen and cannot afford to order an- 
other lot, but on seeing the print in the 
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window he will willingly ask if he can buy 
that one, and pays 25 cents or 50 cents for 
it, according to its style and original price. 
I have known as many as six people call 
and buy a print from the window in an 
evening, and this is only a small town of 
about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Especially at near Christmas time it 1s 
a good plan to make a strong feature of 
window displays. In a cheap business sev- 
eral different styles may be made, as little 
or no thought need be given to the artistic 
part of the matter so long as the display is 
sufficiently attractive. 

The most usual form of window dress- 
ing consists of a series of steps, as many 
as can be made reaching right to the back 
and top of the window, each step being 
made of such a height that a row of some 
special sized photographs will stand along 
it without hiding the row immediately 
above and behind it. These are formed 
by long planks placed upon old boxes and 
adjusted to the required height by placing 
empty plate boxes underneath. Thus a 
step may be increased in height gradually 
and equally by about one or two inches at 
a time until just the right height 1s obtained. 

Another method which makes a change 
is to make small steps gradually from each 
side of the window at a suitable angle, 
forming a V-shape, and in the center of 
the window place a large framed photo- 
graph or a large neatly printed ticket an- 
nouncing some special line. 

Or, again, the steps may be arranged 
starting with long ones and gradually get- 
ting smaller, the apex of the steps being 
in the center of the window. All these 
slight changes tend to make the public look. 

A scheme which drew a good deal of 
attention at one time was to dress the 
window rather flatly, and then hang three 
disused barrels (covered with red baize and 
having photographs tacked all over them) 
from the ceiling upon meat hooks, so that 
they constantly revolving. Still, 
again, a rather curious dressing caused 
much comment on one occasion. The en- 


were 
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tire window was draped with dark mate- 
rial, and one solitary cabinet photograph 
placed in the center upon a raised box. 
Then a hurriedly written card was placed 
underneath to the effect that “As we are 
so terribly busy with work now for Christ- 
mas we cannot find time to make photo- 
graphs for the window, so hurry up if you 
are going to be taken or we shan’t be able 
to accept your order and get it done in 
times4 

Another display also was to have the en- 
tire window pasted over inside with brown 
paper, but in the center was drawn a pic- 
ture of a camera on its tripod (in color 
and in perspective), so that the focusing 
screen was at about the average eye-level. 
This focusing screen part was left uncov- 
ered, so that people could look through it to 
the window. A large placard announced 
“Just look in our camera,” and, of course, 
nine out of ten did so, and saw a well- 
dressed window. Dodges like this are a 
great attraction about Christmas time.— 
The British Journal of Photography. 
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Home or Studio 
C. H. CLAUDY 

A young man with five years’ studio and 
home portrait experience, who tells me he 
has saved three thousand dollars, is about 
to go in business for himself. He wants 
to know whether he should undertake to 
buy out a business, establish himself in a 
new location, or depend upon home portrait 
work for his career. His particular 
problem is that of contrasting the expense 
of each procedure with the probable in- 
come from each, in order to determine 
which may be the most advisable. 

Without in anyway.attempting to give 
advice upon so personal a problem, it 
seems fairly evident that there are certain 
fundamental facts which may well be con- 
sidered before forming a judgment. | 

The new location must work against the 
handicap of being unknown. 

The old location bought out will almost 
certainly bring a certain number of cus- 
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tomers who have been accustomed to going 
to a certain address. 

The new location cannot carry with it 
any of the ill effects of unsatisfied cus- 
tomers, whereas the old location bought 
out is fairly certain to carry such dis- 
advantages with it—the customer who has 
once been displeased at 333 Main Street is 
not at all apt to remember that Mr. John 
Smith is no longer there and that Mr. Jim 
3rown now holds forth. 

Three thousand dollars is not a great 
amount—it is, compared to its value five 
years ago, something less than fifteen 
hundred dollars. Studios have been 
equipped for less than that, but by the time 
one buys a good instrument, two good 
lenses, does the necessary plumbing and 
decorating, and furnishes a studio, there 
will be very little left of the original capital 
to use for carrying on the business. If, then, 
a studio of any pretensions can be bought, 
already equipped, for fifteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars, it would seem the 
wise thing to invest in it, and keep some 
capital for running expenses. 

The home portrait idea is by no means 
new, but it is by no means worked out. 
Customers do like home portraits, and if a 
sufficient number can be obtained, the work 
is very remunerative, because of the lack 
of overhead expense in maintaining a 
studio. - A workroom for finishing can be 
obtained for a very small fraction of the 
rent required to maintain a studio, and the 
furnishings of such a workroom cost but 
little compared to furnishing a reception 
room, operating room, etc. 

The trouble comes in getting customers. 
There is no phase of home portrait work 
quite so different as its advertising. As_ 
home portrait is largely a “one man”’ busi- 
ness, and is almost invariably built around 
the ability of that one man to make a satis- 
factory home portrait and to please his 
customers both by his results and_ his 
personality, the business 1s not capable of 
indefinite expansion, as is a studio busi- 
ness. Few studios are so busy that they 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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cannot be busier—if they do reach that 
duplicate the 
operating room and employ two or more 
Thus the home portrait man 
built his business on personal 
work, cannot do. 
Advertising home 


condition, they sometimes 
operators, 


who has 


portrait work is 
difficult, because one cannot advertise a 
location in which a customer can come and 
see and talk and make arrangements, or go 
People 
seldom feel like sending for a home portrait 


away without sitting, at pleasure. 


artist and sending him away if his samples 
or prices do not please—knowing this, they 
are less apt to send for him than they are 
to come to a studio where they feel they are 
under no obligation to buy if they are not 
satisfied with what is offered. 

Offsetting this, of course, is the un- 
doubted fact that many do make a success 
of home portrait work, either through 
personal friends, who interest themselves 
in getting the operator started, or through 
clever means of advertising, through clubs, 
associations or otherwise. 

There are many people who cannot or 
will not come to a studio to be photographed. 
Among these are the very wealthy, who 
prefer to have the operator come to them, 
the very old who cannot go out, the ill, or 
those who are especially proud of their 
homes. In some, if not all, of these cases 
is a readiness to pay prices which seem high 
to the studio operator—indeed, it is the 
very good price for home portrait work 
which attract so many to this field. But 
offsetting the good price received and the 
lack of overhead must be remembered the 
dismal fact that, when the home portraitist 
stops, the business stops. The studio owner 
may take a day off, or go on a vacation and, 
if he has competent help, the business con- 
tinues. Not so the home portrait artist, 
who, like doctor and dentist, is himself the 
whole business, 

The one fundamental and underlying 
fact which makes a home portrait business 
successful is the ability to make unusual 
pictures at home and the possession of a 
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personality and address so pleasing and 
magnetic as make customers anxious to 
Possessing these, 
success is sure, even though advertising 
difficulties make it slow. Failing these, the 
studio will probably be the most. satis- 
factory method of making a “go” of 
photography. Only the inquirer can 
answer as to whether he has this unusual 
ability to “see” the home portrait and then 
to translate what he sees to paper through 
lens and plate. Only he can truthfully say 
whether his experience with people leads 
him to believe that he has that pleasing 


have you come again. 


~ personality and character which make him 


always a welcome visitor, no matter where 
he goes. He who must go into a home of 
wealth and refinement as a workman only, 
had far better stick to the studio and the 
dignity its possession and ownership gives 
to him. He who can go into the finest of 
homes and meet the most important of 
people, not as if he owned the home, but as 
if he didn’t care who owned it, who can 
hold his own as an artist with any one, no 
matter of what degree of prominence and 
fame, can make a home portrait business 
develop to unusual proportions. Who 
these personal attributes will be 
better satisfied and more successful in the 
studio. 
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This Way Out 
FRANK FARRINGTON 
One day I went into a photographer’s 
studio to ask about some kind of work. He 
told me he did not do any work of that sort 
and he did not even ask me if there was 
anything else I was interested in. He 
turned to his work and I felt just as if he . 
had metaphorically taken me by the collar 


and said, “This way out!” 


I admire industry and it is a good thing 
in a photographer, but I think it is a mis- 
take for a man to decide so hastily that he 
has given a patron all the chance necessary 
to say whether he wants to spend his money 
Or not. 
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That kind of speeding the parting guest 
is a bad thing for the studio. It does not 
encourage anyone to linger and become in- 
terested some particularly attractive 
branch of the work done there. . 

A thing like that does not. happen very 
often, but it ought not to happen at all. 
And often one may be shoved along toward 
the door without even the abrupt manner 
shown in the case mentioned. 

The patron may not even notice the man- 
ner of the photographer or his employe. 
The whole action of telling the visitor there 
is nothing doing in his line and passing him 
on his way may be perfectly polite and 
harmless, but unless there is some definite 
effort to stay his steps and make him want 
to linger, he is practically being told, “This 
way out.” 

No matter how politely the patron is 
handled, the result is the same if there is no 
attempt to interest him or to do business 
with him. 

When the person who receives the visitor 
tries to find something in which the latter is 
interested, tries to hold his attention long 
enough in saying what cannot be done for 
him, to think of something to offer that can 
be done, then it is very likely that there will 
result an interesting visit and discussion of 
some kind of work done in the studio, and 
there is no knowing to what that may lead. 

It is making it pretty easy to suggest only 
that one does not give the visitor in any way 
a hint to be on his way. Merely to avoid 
sending trade away by not treating it wrong 
is a decidedly negative form of salesman- 
ship. There needs to be a distinct effort to 
please people whenever they come in and to 
find out what interests them and to hold 
them while discussing that point of interest 
and contact with the business. 

So don’t stop with not saying in so many 
words, “This way out!” Make it obvious 
that you want to interest people. Set about 
seeing how you can hold them rather than 
how soon you can get rid of them and get 
back at whatever job engaged you when 
they came in. 


in 
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Shadow Effect 


The photographer has the advantage 
over the painter in not having individually 
to make his light and shade upon a flat sur- 
face to produce the artistic effect called 
“relief,” or the illusion of representing 
But his skill as 


an artist in this direction depends upon his 


depth upon a single plane. 


ability in selecting such a scheme of illu- 
mination, that the values or relative tones 
of the picture are artistically pleasing; that 
is, after he has arranged the scale of light 
properly, he may let the sensitive film per- 
form what the hand of the painter with 
expenditure of skill and judgment effects. 

Whether it 1s the photograph or the paint- 
ing, the artist must exhibit this chiaroscurvc. 

Each shade is really a light to some other 
Shade which is darker than itself. A grey 
tint, for instance, becomes a light one when 
associated with a tint which is relatively 
darker by the law of simultaneous con- 
trasts, but again, by the same law this same 
erey assumes an apparently deeper shade in 
a picture where white tones predominate. 

Most people feel and appreciate the 
marvelous effects produced by juxtaposition 
of large masses of light and shade, but the 
subtle beauty, had by fine gradation, re- 
quires a training of the vision for its appre- 
ciation. 

When we look at a tree in a general way, 
it seems merely a mass of uniform green- | 
ness against the background of the sky, 
because the eye sees only the initial contrast. 

The variety of shades, from yellow-green 
to emerald, and to still darker tones of 
green, we do not at first glance notice. Yet 
it is just this gradation which enables the 
painter to get his scheme of light and shade, 
the artistic relief of the foliage. 

We are apt to think that the painter has 
idealized actually presented, 
whereas his trained eye actually sees what 
to our untrained eye is hid. 

Amongst even our intimate acquaint- 


what was 


ances, we see their countenances only as so 
many lines, angles and curves, variously 
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shaded, but notice little or nothing of the 
transforming and modifying effects of the 
light and shade upon the features, until we 
take up portraiture as a study, then we see 
the beautiful rich shadows and the con- 
nectings. We see artistic relief. 

Look attentively at the buttercupmeicr 
instance, which, carelessly observed, we 
thought as a pretty glittering uniformity of 
yellow, and you cannot fail to see what rich 
gradation there is even in this little object. 
You will be even more surprised at the 
wealth of gradation 1f you will look at the 
flower through a piece of red glass, and thus 
convert the yellow tint into a grey, as if you 
were looking at a good photograph of the 
buttercup. 

It has been well said that we appreciate 
the beauties of nature through the study of 
pictures, that 1s, we go to nature" 1om-ce 
what the painter first reveals to us, instead 
of, like the paimter, going direct: 1omnaiuce 
as our teacher. 

Of course, the painter’s way is the only 
true way to study art, but it is a good thing 
for us photographers to individually ap- 
proach through a_ preconceived 
picture. 

We are educated in this way to hunt for 
the hidden beauties, so prodigally spread for 
our delight. One thing, at least, we are 
taught by observation, thus indirectly ac- 
quired, we see that nature rarely gives those 
violent contrasts of light and shade we see 
in bad_ sensational paintings and faked 
photographs, which want to pass for 
original conceptions. Nature will have 
nonesuch, neither will good art. 


nature 


Leonard Da Vinci says, ‘““As smoke loses 
itself into the air so are the lights and 
shades of a picture,” they must pass from 
one to the other without. any apparent 
separation. 

The proportion of light to dark is some- 
thing which cannot be set down by any 
fixed rule, but whatever relation we may 
hit upon in our picture, we must preserve 


proper balance. 
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The high-lights should not be unmeaning 
masses of chalkiness, nor the shadows mere 
blankness of dark. Neither should there 
be an all-over greyness which some nowa- 
days call photo-impression. 


Who’s Guilty? 
JEANNE SNAZEL 

Of the awful crime of originating the 
words “No Extra Charge for Groups?” 
The photographer who first said that, surely 
had more time and money than he had 
brains. 

G-R-O-U-P-S ! What a dreadful word! 
When heard over the telephone we shudder, 
for we correctly surmise there is going to 
be trouble. The following is a little outline 
of how one (?) photographer feels about 
groups. . 

The telephone rings, “ting a ling? jaa 
answers, “Hello, yes, this is the Brown 
Studio. Certainly, any time between the 
hours of 9 and 5. What name, please, — 
what? I beg your pardon, a group picture? 
Oh! Just a moment, hold the linemaimes 
group of fifteen wishes an appointment, 
Mr. Brown.” “What! G-R-O-U-P ?” (Mr. 
Brown sighs long and worried like.) “Well, 
yes, tell them to come, I suppose.” 

Studio is all confusion, everybody angry, 
cross, and actually dreading the awful 
group, as if the word “smallpox” or “in- 
fluenza” had suddenly been dropped in the 
very midst of a happy, healthy conversation. 

Enter—group of fifteen people, one hour 
and a half later than appointment, at ten 
minutes to closing time. Miss Receptionist 
glances shyly at her wrist watch, sighs 
mournfully, and silently bids good-bye to 
her theatre appointment, and settles herself 
dutifully to the task of showing styles of 
group pictures. Then the real fun begins, 
as fifteen people, with fifteen different size 
purses, and fifteen different tastes, begin to 
argue and, wrangle, finally settling on the 
size, price and finish picture most suitable. 
Then comes the little embarrassing request 
for payment in advance, which ends in se- 
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In Developing 
fll M handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Quick release 
Then, the film 


cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 
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PA-K 
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Is the Mark of 
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Photo Appliances 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


curing a wee small deposit, after having 
explained that a resitting is quite possible 
if the first proofs aren’t satisfactory. 

Now the woeful details of the much to be 
pitied operator’s experience, we will not 
enter into, but we all know just how “easy” 
a time he had getting those fifteen people 
posed and “snapped”? and then what jolly 
fun it was developing those negatives, when, 
lo and behold! somebody moved in every 
exposure. 

Now we come to the displaying of proofs, 
while again we hear the disputing and 
arguing as to which proof to have finished, 
and when decision is finally made, we then 
have fifteen heads to retouch and we are 
ready for the printer’s troubles. Hold back 
this face, print up that, etc., etc., fake here 
and again there, long hours on the job with 
many an outward sigh, and inward “cuss,” 
and the wishing that groups in general were 
“anywhere but in Brown’s Studio.” 

Oh, no, this is not all, no sir-ee; these 


groups have to be mounted and _ spotted, 
which is not so bad in itself, but just think, 
Mr. Photographer, they must be “DF- 
LIVERED.” Ah! avho’ has the nerve -to 
do it? Poor little Miss Receptionist sighs, 
trembles and plucks up her courage for 
making those hideous groups deliver and 
getting the balance due on the order. 

A little disappointed jangling over the 
finished photos, for John is moved and 
blurry, Mary is not sitting quite straight, 
and, “Well, they arent very good pictures 
after all, considering the price we paid for 
them.” 

At last the money is in the cash register, 
and the fifteen people tell fifteen times fif- 
teen friends what very poor pictures they 
had taken at The Brown Studio, while the 
photographer wishes there will never be 
another group come into his place and the 
whole staff think groups not worth the 
trouble. 

Now we all know what the Scripture 
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BENAVIS 
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tells us about the “Whosoever Sayeth” ; 
nevertheless, if I had the man here who 
first said, “No Extra Charge for Groups,” 
I fear I would disregard the Good Book, 
and answer 


how Mooi 


Does any one agree with me? 
K 
Efficiency 


We heard a knocking, loud enough 
To wake the whole community! 
But Mother said: “Don’t be alarmed, 

It may be ‘Opportunity.’” 


We children ran to greet the guest. 
But quick ran back once more. 
“O, Mother, dear,” we cried in fear, 

“The wolf is at the door!” 


She fetched a gun, for she could meet 
All troubles with impunity, 

And where we only saw the wolf, 
She still saw “Opportunity.” 


All honor to our Mother dear, 
And blessings many pour on her 
Who quickly changed that hungry wolf 
Into a lovely Summer Fur! 


FRANCES LEE THOMPSON. 


The Action of the Alkalies in 
the Developer 

Avery celebrated professor in a theo- 
logical college was on a time much annoyed 
by a loquacious pupil, who bothered him 
with irrelevent questions. One day the 
student inquired: 

“Doctor, what is the fundamental differ- 
ence between ‘also’ and ‘likewise?’ ” 

The <doctor replied: “I will *teligioie 
Muhlenberg was a theologian. You are a 
theologian also, but not likewise.” 

And so potassium sodium and ammonia 
are alkalies also, but not likewise. 

In discussing the action of the different 
alkalies, we may disregard altogether am- - 
monia, once so popular and for a long time 
persistently held on to by our English 
brothers. Practically, nowadays, no 
photographer uses it for his general line of 
Ammonia was found too potent and 
prone to produce fog, and so it naturally 
was relegated to the laboratory of the 
scientific experimentalist. 


work. 
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the 
potassium and sodium salts used in de- 


In examining the properties of 
velopment, we find a marked difference in 
action in conjunction with the developing 
agent. 

In the case of pyro, for instance, it will 
be found that apparently it makes little 
difference in the quality of the image 
evolved whether we use potassa or soda 
carbonate, the difference being essentially in 
thesmore energetic-action of the former. 
The use of a caustic alkali with pyro, how- 
eveq is-enlitely out or the question, asmit 
On the other hand, 
hydroquinone takes very kindly to and acts 


tends to produce fog. 


vigorously with the caustic alkali, and, 
furthermore, there 1s a very marked differ- 
ence in the action between potassium car- 
bonate and sodium carbonate. If equiva- 
lent quantities of sodium and potassium 
carbonate are taken, and noticing their 
action when using equal quantities of hydro- 
quinone with each, it will be found that the 
development. begins much more _ speedily 
with the potassium salt than with the sodium 
salt; and, in fact, the sodium salt is so slow 
as to lead to its disuse. 

Taking a developing agent which repre- 
sents the other extreme end .of the scale 
(pyro at the head), amidol, we find that 
such a small quantity of alkali is needed 
that sufficient is obtainable from the sodium 
sulphite used in its constitution. 

There is another question which might 
be of interest. When considering what 
alkali to use, you may like to know—indeed, 
we get many a letter to the effect that such 
knowledge is desirable—how many grains 
of the different alkaline salts are equivalent. 
That is, if you are using a certain number 
of grains of soda, it might occur to you to 
know how many grains of potash should 
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be used to get the same effect] “Hereuiaa 
little table compiled, which shows equal 
work done by the different alkalies: 


112 parts potassium hydrate (caustic 
potash). 

80 parts sodium hydrate (caustic soda). 

165 parts carbonate potash. 

106 parts carbonate soda (dry). 

286 parts carbonate soda (cryst.). 


Ed d Bl mM Van Hubel calculates as follows: 
Uar Uu The amounts of caustic soda necessary 


to produce with all the ordinary developers. 
oy J ee The amount of alkali gives the best result 
THE PHOTO ART SHOP in a developing solution. The figures in the 
a first column give the amount of caustic 
IN THE SERVICE OF soda to be used for every 10 grains of de- 
THE PROFESSION veloper, and the figures in the second 
fF column the amount of developer to be used 
in each 100 c.c. of solutions series 


Bu South Wabash Avenue alkalies are used multiply the figures in the 


first column by the following factors to ob- 
CHICAGO | tain the amount to be used.) 

Caustic potash, 1.4; potassium carbonate, 
10; sodium carbonate (granular), 8; 
crystals, 16. 
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What will the negative show? 


There’s density and definition; detail in high lights and shadows; 
correctness of perspective; color value — consider all these. 


For the negative can show only what the lens throws upon it. 


And any picture worth takin¢ at all is worth taking as well asit can 
be taken. In other words takeit with 
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G. GENNERT 


NEW YORK 
Los Angeles 


arn 39 l00-Weel 


Chicago 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial — Portraiture 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


HIGGINS’ 
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WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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On the Transmission of Speech 
by Light 


Selenium changes in electrical resistance ac- 
cording to the light flux incident upon it. For 
several decades attempts have been made to 
transmit speech by using this fact. A beam of 
light is made to vary in intensity by the changes 
of pressure in a sound wave. Thrs=beanims 
received upon a selenium cell in circuit with a 
telephone receiver and a source of current. As 
long as the intensity of the light is constant so 
long is the current through the receiver constant. 
When, however, the intensity of the light 
changes, the resistance of the selenium changes 
and in consequence the current varies and the 
diaphragm of the receiver is made to move and 
to emit a sound wave. 

There are two methods of making a beam of 
light fluctuate in intensity in accordance with the 
sounds of the voice. One is by controlling the 
light emitted- by a source such as an are lamp, 
by microphone action or otherwise. It is said 
that this method has been used with success in 
the German Navy over a distance of seven miles. 
The other method is to keep the source of light 
constant, but to vary the intensity of the beam 
after it has started. The first method can, of 
course, be used only with artificial sources, while 
the second is applicable to sunlight. 

A lens concentrates light upon a small spherical 
mirror. From this the light is reflected so as to 
pass through a second lens by which it is brought 
to a focus at which the selenium cell is placed. 
A grid with strips alternately. transparent and 
opaque is put close to the first lens and between 
it and the mirror. A second grid of exactly the 
same dimensions is located close to the second 


lens, between it and the mirror and so that it 
coincides with the image of the first grid, image 
of opaque strip upon actual opaque strip. If the 


mirror is rotated about an axis parallel to the 
erid strips an opaque part of the second grid may 
receive the image of a transparent part of the 
first and vice versa. Thus no light would get 
through the second grid. The needle is made to 
turn about an axis by the lever which carries a 
gramophone needle. Thus, as the needle moves 
it tilts the mirror, which in turn shifts the image 
of the first grid falling on the second grid and 
varying quantities of lhght get through. The 
beam incident on the selenium varies the resist- 
ance, the current varies accordingly, and a sound 
is produced which is said to be a very good repro- 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE. PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


i CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
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Efficiency in the Printing Room 


can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
equipment. Pvecellaples scientifically correct, modern 
printing machine is pi 74a in the production of 


work of highest quality. 
The Ansco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 


NON NO NO NON NON NON NONI NON NONONOINOIN 


is designed for general use. It is easy to install, 
economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 
A) : 

5S to light. 

> 

s a ae 

| Baas and full description of this Printer 

2 and other Ansco professional apparatus for 

iB photographic studios will be mailed on request. 

5 ANSCO COM PANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


New YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO TORONTO 
129-131 West 22nd St. 171-173 Second St. 308 N. Michigan Blvd. 347 Adelaide St., W. 


VE NGNEMNEMEMENEN 


MMATATOIOIOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTATOTOVOTOVOTOTON 


Ef 
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Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 


ENLARGEMENTS) | 222% 28st 


P. O. Box 847, 
P. H. KANTRO, sr. Louts. mo. 
OF THE BEST—and on time. 


Our price list will interest you. duction of speech. Some words, e.g., “four” and 
“five” cause very loud sounds, while “two” and 
“three” produce weak sounds. 
Photographer’s Portrait Service Co. With this arrangement employing a seven-inch 
; lens and a “pointolite’ lamp the range is half a 
3043-47 W. Harrison Street mile. More intense sources, of course, extend 
* CHICAGO, ILL. the. range. Using the sunlight the faintest 
whisper was heard at a distance of one and a 
half miles. 
The sluggishness of selenium in responding to 
changes in the intensity of light is a hindrance to 
ereater efficiency.—Journal of Franklin Institute. 


x 
Rapid Plates and Density 


It is commonly believed that it is difficult to 
obtain full density when using very rapid plates, 
and some operators prefer to use a slower grade 
in order to secure plucky negatives. The idea is 
fostered by the fact that the films of nearly all 
fast plates appear much more transparent before 
development than do those of slower ones, and 
this gives rise to the belief that such plates are 
thinly coated and lacking in silver. Such is cer- 
tainly not the case, the fast plates having in some 
cases twice as much silver bromide spread over 
the square inch as the “ordinary” ones. We have 
used plates which were so transparent that ordi- 
nary printing could easily be read through the 
emulsion, but which gave almost perfect opacity 
when developed. The fact is that much longer 
development is necessary for a fast emulsion than 
for a slow one. If we take two plates of the same 
make, one an ordinary and the other a “super- 
sensitive,” expose both correctly and develop in 
the same developer for the same length of time, 
the difference will be most marked, but if the 
rapid plate be developed twice or even three times 
as long the densities will then be pretty even. 
Instead of prolonging the development the same 
effect may be produced by increasing the amount 
of alkali, or by raising the temperature of the © 
developer. With regard to the former expedient, 
a little mishap which recently occurred to us will 
be instructive. By mistake carbonate of soda was 
used instead of sulphite in making a stock pyro 
solution, and by so doing the amount of alkali in 


Do Your Fingers Split ? the mixed developer was more than doubled. 


Upon developing for the usual time plates which 


b) 


“‘ Dependable Service’ 


Winter conditions of short days 
and weak light present greatest 
difficulties in negative making. 


ammer Plates 


offer the best solution of these 
difficulties. They give the fullest 
possible detail and color va!ues 
with shortest possible exposure. 
Their record is unchallenged. 


a | 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


SmaI HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WHY SUFFER? normally gave thin delicate images became so 
dense that considerable reduction was necessary 

——Send $1.00 for large a0 before the negatives were printable, a conclusive 
(prepaid mail) proof that a full quantity of silver was present. 


“ANTI E SPLIT 99 —British Journal of a see 


AN OPTIMIST 


Prepared by Professional Photographer “T really believe I’m in luck this time. My new 
R.H PEARMAN maid ised perfect treasure—clean, energetic, eco- 
° : nomical, easily managed and capable as can be!” 

706 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 17, MASS. “Ah!! And how long have you had her?” 


“She’s coming tomorrow.” 
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»- EKaseman 
Permanent Crystal Pyro 


There has never been a 
better developer for film 
or plates than pyro—there 
has never been a better 
pyro than Eastman Per- 
manent Crystal Pyro. 


We make it—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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| Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ; 
Read the ads. that follow 


Wantep.—A good all-round workman; must be 

good retoucher; salary $30 a week; good steady 
position. Send samples and give age and ex- 
perience in first letter. W. R. Loar & Son, 
Graton, WAV as 


WANTED AT ONCE—Operator and retoucher for 

studio in Mass. Must be capable of doing high- 
gerade work. Address 909, care of BULLETIN oF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Wantep—Good Retoucher (man or lady). Posi- 
tion open any time up™to the Ist of March. 

Must be competent and reliable. Towles, of 

Washington, D. C. (1520 Connecticut Ave.) 


WaNTED—Five operators, ten retouchers—first- 

class men only. Steady positions to the right 
parties. Eastern territory. State full particulars 
in first letter. Write Box 907, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For Savte—Ground-floor Portrait Studio and 

Gift Shop business; equipped to 8/10. Draw- 
ing population of about 20,000 people. This is a 
cash proposition. N. Bartholomew Studio, 510 
Main Street) Slatinctony Va: 


For SALE—A model studio, 25 miles from New 

York City. Excellent location on ground floor 
and doing a good business; equipped to perfec- 
tion. Established 11 years in a residential town 
of 9,000; our price, $3,500. Address 908, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For Sate—Long-established studio, with small 

home and chicken farm; surrounded by good 
farming and mill section; no competition; good 
prices; fine chance for live wire; full equipment: 
owner retiring account sickness; investigate.— 
J. M. Mitchell, Helmetta, N. J. 


For SatE—Photograph studio in an_ all-year- 

round health resort, where real estate is on the 
boom. Good equipment, three Cooper Hewitt 
mercury vapor tubes for dark days or night work. 
Kodak mail-order business with over thirty 
States. Write for particulars. Studio, Box 620, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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For SALE.—Studio in college town of about 

3,000 population; only studio in county of 
60,000. Fine colleges and numerous small towns 
to draw from; business the last eight months 
amounted to over $5,000. Very low rent. Prices 
range from $3 per dozen up. Price of studio, 
$1,800 cash if taken at once. Studio equipped 
to 11 x 14. Reason for selling, have other busi- 
ness interests. - Address: 905 care of BULLE- 
TIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For Sate—Auto Graflex 4 x 5, fitted with anas- 
tigmat lens 6 and magazine plate holder ; excel- 

lent condition; bargain at $75.00. Address G. C. 

Johnson, P. O. Box 782, Schenectady, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Three BIG BEN BINDERS for the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Price $1.00 each—postpaid. 
Frank V. Chambers, 210-212 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY o=\nw von 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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KLON 


(Monomethy! Paramidophenol Sulphate) 


They are the same identical 
chemical, but—it’s much 
easier to say Elon. And 
when you do you are sure 
of getting the Eastman-made 
and Eastman-tested product. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


THESPRICE 
1 oz. Bottle - - - - ~ 1.05 
1% |b. Bottle - - - - 3.95 
% |b. Bottle - - - ~ 65 
1 lb. Bottle - - - - 15.00 


FASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Its quality is real—its success 


is due to superiority. 


ARTURA 


lhe paper wtthout a 
disappointment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Sais 


WRATTEN 
| SAFE-LIGHT 
| 


Make your 
dark-room a safe 
and comfortable 


place to work. 


Wratten Safelight Lamps 


Insure a definite degree of safety, a light to which the film 
or plate is least sensitive—soft, indirect and enough of it to 
work in comfort without straining the eyes. 


Safelights are furnished for films or plates of different 
degrees of sensitiveness and may be quickly interchanged. 
The Series 2 Safelight is furnished unless otherwise specified. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp, No. 1, = 4$1.0:00 
Do., No. 2, without slide for white light, . ; 7.50 
Series 1 Safelight, for plates not color sensitive, 

Sixt LO a. ‘ : ; f . : ; 125 
Series 2 Safelight, for Orthochromatic film or 

plates, 8 x 10, . ; ; ; - ; 25 
Series 3 Safelight, for Panchromatic plates, 8x 10, 1325 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROGHESTER:N. Y. 
All dealers’. 
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Examine the shadow detail, 
the delicate gradation and 
especially the sparkling 
highlights of an Eastman 
Portrait Film negative and 
you will see the full mean- 
ing of the word “‘quality’’. 


Then—use Film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. . 
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| UNIVERSITY OF Ir Vote 
BL V OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
No. 655 Wednesday, February 25, 1920/A/) Single Copy S Cents. 


\PRANK V. CHAMBERS \ \\[2\l) 210-212 .n 13757 PHILA) 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Qu ak er Ci ty 


GARNETT Mat Fotio : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat! Quality 


Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
_the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 

Thickness of Mat eum to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER CITY CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


omy ie No. Size Folio Opening for CoMPANY 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 


| S 59 4% x9 3 x 4 Square d 216 DOCK STREET 
| O51 53, x I] 4x6 Oval sper ak c 


S 5l 9% x II 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: ' Pansies... 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 


LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,”’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums, 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 
302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 212 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 


THE SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 
WHO IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ON MANY NOTED BUSINESS BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


We don’t believe a more practical or helpful book than this will ever be written on 
the 100 per cent important subject of making more sales and better salesmen. It's 


not gaseous theory, but is an exceptionally sincere, convincing and straight-from-the- 
shoulder work on the practice of salesmanship. BE SURE YOU GET A COPY. 


32 CHAPTERS ATTRACTIVELY BOUND IN GREEN CLOTH PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00 


210-212 North 13th Stree 
FOR SALE BY FRANK V. CHAMBER PIHEEEERE ve Pate 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 
PRICE - - > $3.00—post free. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 212 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 


The Science and Practice of Photography 


By JOHN R. ROEBUCK, Pu. D. 


is well illustrated and contains 298 pages. This book covers thoroughly and logically the entire 
ground of photography and the subject is handled comprehensively. One chapter is devoted to 
color work and a laboratory manual is given in the second part of the book. ‘The Science and 
Practice of Photography” is most commendable because of its remarkably condensed, adequate 
and interesting form. Send for your copy Now! 


Postpaid, $2.25 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 210-212 North 13th Street, Philadelphia 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 655 


Wednesday, February 25, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Photographic Myopia 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


There is an unfortunate tendency on the 
part of some photographers to let little and 
relatively unimportant matters obscure the 
vision of the bigger and better worth-while 
things farther away. 

Some photographers have pet ideas they 
are fostering at the expense of other and 
more important features of the business. 
One has an idea that he is on the track of 
color photography. Another spends all his 
spare time experimenting on miniatures, 
while another thinks there is big money in 
getting up some kind of a bromide enlarge- 
ment and sending out salesmen to take 
orders through the country. 

The fact is that most of these plans and 
schemes and ideas come to naught and the 
photographer is a loser in business and 
profit and prestige. We have nothing to say 
against the development of inventive inge- 
nuity and the investigation that is necessary 
if photography is to progress, but the man 
who is going to spend time in such ways in 
such work ought to satisfy himself first that 
he is qualified to consider his chances of 
success at least more than negligible. 

Every fad that detracts from the amount 
of attention and enthusiasm you can give to 
your main job has its influence in reducing 


your gross receipts and your net profits, 
and, of course, it operates to make your 
work less efficient and of poorer quality. If 
a photographer is going to make high-class 
photographs, it is important that he make 
that work his chief interest, his main 
thought. 

Too many photographers are allowing 
unprofitable phases of their work to hold 
their attention close to their noses and to 
keep them from seeing the bigger oppor- 
tunities of their business farther off. It is 
hard to get the bigger vision of your work 
when looking intently at the one thing that 
happens to be closest to your eyes. 

Don’t let anything distract your attention 
from straightforward hard work in adver- 
tising your business and managing it and 
pushing it in every possible way. Don't let 
men come in with flighty schemes and lure 
you into giving time and money to some- 
thing they claim will get you rich quick. 
When a man comes along and claims he can 
produce some easy money for you, just 
make up your mind that that money will 
come a good deal harder than what you dig 
out of your own legitimate business. 

We used to hear a good deal about the 
shoemaker sticking to his last, and it was 
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intimated that any business man is wise who 
will stick to his own business, his own 
‘dast.”’ It is still a wise thing for a man to 
stick to his own work, to the work he 
knows he can do well and with profit. Just 
as soon as he begins to venture in fields 
foreign to his absolute knowledge, he begins 
to take chances of losing ground in his 
regular business. 

When you venture outside of photog- 
raphy, or when you venture into new realms 
of photography, make sure that you know 
what you are about. 


Silver Printing on Plain Paper 

The past year has witnessed a consider- 
able revival of public interest in the dit- 
ferent methods of silver printing on plain 
paper, formerly so much in vogue, and the 
results obtained from a suitable negative 
are so beautiful that there is no doubt this 
manner of preparing photographic prints 
will rapidly increase in favor among artis- 
tic photographers. The comparative ease 
of preparation, their durable character, and 
the soft and delicate artistic effects which 
can be obtained, render this process a for- 
midable rival to the popular styles of ar- 
gentic bromide prints, etc., and one which 
is worthy of extended study and experi- 
mentation. A few notes, therefore, on the 
preparation of these prints may prove of 
interest to our readers. 

SALTING THE PAPER. 

The paper used should be a plain mat- 
surface paper (not calendered), such as 
the Rives or Saxe brands. The former is 
to be preferred, as the latter has a slight 
yellowish tint, which tends to yellow whites 
in the print, unless afterward blued in the 
fixing-bath. Other papers with a rougher 
surface may be used to obtain crayon ef- 
fects. The Steinbach roll paper and What- 
man’s drawing paper are very good for this 
purpose. These are best suited for large 
prints, as the paper is almost too stiff and 
heavy to be conveniently mounted on card- 
board. Japanese rice paper has also been 
used with success by several experimenters. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The paper is first to be salted. This may 
be done by floating it on a bath of some 
alkaline chloride combined with a_ very 
small quantity of gelatine or albumen, so 
as to form a size to the paper and keep 
the salting as much as possible on the sur- 
face of the paper. The following formule 
have been recommended : 


was 
(relatines s0.camer see 100 g1 
Ammonium chicridé 3 100 gr. 
Chromesalimegae oe yee 5 eet 
Water Viet ae er ee 20° fl. Oz. 


This bath gives ordinary purple-black 
tones. 


B. 
Gelatinel tear ees ae ee 100 gt 
SodiuiischlOrid ese: sa. -eaeeae 100 gr 
Soditim. ‘CaLDoiatem ters 200 gt 
Water ivi. eae ree 2030 oz 


This bath gives sepia-brown and dead- 
black tones, depending on the depth of 
printing and the duration of toning. 


C. 
Gelatine5y.0ic Saree eee 100 gt 
Sodiummenloridemne. aes 100 gr. 
Sodium scar bonates ese 100 er. 
Souilum"citrate | ee ane 5Uper 
Water yiete. ) aie ae 20) tEOz: 


This bath gives rich, vigorous, brownish- 
black tones. 

Chloride barium, in the proportion of 
230 grains to the pint of liquid, or chloride 
sodium, in the proportion of 120 grains to 
the pint, can be used with advantage to re- 
place the ammonium chloride in bath A. 
The barium bath gives remarkably fine 
prints of a rich brownish-black tone. The 
paper should be well fumed after sensitiz- 
ing, particularly after bath B. Print very 
deep. In toning use a phosphate or car- 
bonate sodium toning-bath for  purple- 
black tones, and an acetate of sodium or a 
borax toning-bath for sepia or warm black 
tones. Fuller details on these points will 
be given under the head of toning. 

The paper may be either floated on the 
surface of one of these baths, or else it 
may be fastened down on a clean flat board, 
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and the solution well brushed over one 
side of the paper with a canton-flannel 
swab, soft sponge or broad camel’s-hair 
brush. The only objection to this latter 
method is, that if it is not very carefully 
done, and the salting solution distributed 
very evenly, the subsequent print is apt to 
show irregular streaks and wavy lines. 

Paper salted on baths B and C must be 
used soon after it is made, as it rapidly 
absorbs moisture from the air, and then is 
apt to discolor. 

The paper should always be flat and well 
dampened before being floated on the salt- 
ing-bath, as otherwise it will curl and give 
no end of annoyance to the operator. 


SENSITIZING THE PAPER. 

The paper is next to be sensitized. This 
can be done in two ways. Either it can be 
floated on the surface of a suitably pre- 
pared silver-bath, in the same manner as 
when sensitizing albumen paper, or the 
paper can be laid down on a smooth, clean 
surface and the silver solution brushed 
over it with a clean swab of cotton or a 
camel’s-hair brush. It is hardly necessary 
to say the salted side of the paper is to be 
sensitized, and, in order to avoid distressing 
- mistakes, it is always best, immediately 
after salting, to put some distinguishing 
mark on the plain, unsalted side of the 
paper. 

The sensitizing-bath used can be pre- 
pared according to any of the usual for- 
mule, and should have a strength of from 
forty to fifty grains of nitrate of silver to 
the ounce. The best results are obtained 
from the ammonio-nitrate of silver bath, 
and I[ particularly recommend it for pre- 
paring plain silver prints. It may be pre- 
pared as follows: 

Nitrate of silver L600 “21, 

Pietmlicd eyateroy 9. ss! Lc 

Dissolve the silver in the water; then set 


aside ten fluid ounces of the solution, and 
to the remaining twenty-two ounces of solu- 
tion add aqua ammonia until the precipi- 
tate at first formed is entirely redissolved. 
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This will require about two and one-half 
fluid ounces of the ammonia. The portion 
set aside is now to be added and mixed 
well, when a heavy brownish deposit of 
oxide silver again takes place. Strong ni- 
tric acid is now to be added, drop by drop, 
until this precipitate is very nearly all dis- 
solved. The bath, when tested with red 
litmus paper, should turn the paper blue, 
showing that it is alkaline. It is now ready 
for use. This bath is particularly suited 
for prints on plain paper, and should be 
kept for this purpose exclusively. It is not 
well adapted for sensitizing albumen paper, 
as it 1s apt to discolor too readily, owing 
to the presence of free ammonia. It should 
be replenished and strengthened as needed 
by adding fifty grains of nitrate silver for 
each sheet of 18 x 22 paper. Should it be- 
come turbid and discolored, add a few 
grains of salt, and sun well. 

Paper sensitized on this bath does not 
need fuming, but, if sensitized on any of 
the other baths, should be well fumed, at 
least twenty or thirty minutes. 

PRINTING. 

The paper should now be exposed in a 
printing-frame, under the negative, to the 
action of the light) eine strenetiworm this 
should vary according to the character of 
the negative. If the negative is strong and 
dense, full sunlight may be used; but if 
the negative is soft and rather thin, print- 
ing in the shade will give better results. 
It may be said here that all negatives are 
not suitable for preparing plain silver 
prints. Those should be selected which 
have plenty of “snap,” dense and full of 
well-marked contrast, for the tendency of 
this method is to soften and diminish con- 
trast, just the opposite to that of the ar- 
gentic bromide paper, which increases con- 
trast, and hence is best for printing from 
flat, thin negatives. 

The picture should be printed very deeply 
—far beyond what the finished print is ex- 
pected to be—and until most of the detail 
is lost in obscurity, and the shadows well 


bronzed. Many of the failures of ama- 
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teurs in preparing plain prints arise just 
here, for they do not print deep enough, and 
the consequence is the print loses so much 
in the subsequent process of toning and fix- 
ing that it is completely faded out., So 
far beyond what 1s’ re- 


print very deep 
quired for an albumen print, 

This remark applies to prints where the 
finished tone is desired to be purplish or 
black. 
brown tones are desired, the printing need 


brownish Where sepia, or light 
not be carried quite so far. 

An exception may be noted here; when 
the ammonio-nitrate silver bath is used the 
prints do not lose so much in toning and 
fixing as with the other methods, and hence 
do not need to be printed quite so deep as 
would be otherwise required. 

TONING. 

After removal from the printing-frame, 
the prints are to be well washed in several 
changes of water, until the free silver is 
nearly all removed. This must be done 
thoroughly, as the excellence of the finished 
print greatly depends upon it. The more 
thoroughly the print is washed the clearer, 
richer and more brilliant will be the tone 
obtained. After the washing, during which 
the prints will be apt to redden slightly, 
they are to be immersed in the toning-bath. 
This may be prepared according to any of 
the numerous formule, so that the one se- 
lected is appropriate for the tone desired. 
The bath, however, must be much weaker 
than that used for toning albumen prints, 
as, owing to the porous nature of the 
paper, it penetrates to the very 
quickly, and if the solution is strong the 
print will be apt to tone unevenly. The 
following formule have been found useful : 


silver 


No. [.—FOR PURPLE-BLACK TONES. 


Chloride: gold ayes eons l. gr 
Waters tis ses8, ay eee be pt: 
Bicarbonate Sodiumi 2 10 gr. 


This bath must be used soon after it is 
made. 
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NO. 2.—FOR PURPLE AND PURPLISH-BLACK 
TONES —-VERY GOOD: 


Chloride; Old a). ee 2 OK. 
Bicarboriate sodium 3) eee 10 gr. 
Phosphatersodiuim, seer 1Z208or 


Must be used soon after it 1s made. 


NO. 3.—FOR RICH BROWNS AND BROWNISH- 


BLACK TONES. 

Chloride golds.) 200 se. an DAT) 

Bicarbonate sodium”... . 72ers 

Acetaté. soditin 22... eae NaS) eae 
or, 

Borax, Sau eee 140 er. 


This bath will not keep, and must be used 
fresh, 

The gold and uranium bath, prepared ac- 
cording to E. L. Wilson’s formula, also 
gives excellent results. All these formule 
require the toning-bath to be freshly pre- 
The gold should first be dissolved 
in the water, then the bicarbonate added, 
The baths 


should stand for several hours before us- 


pared. 
and lastly the modifying salt. 


ing, so as to ripen, but will not keep over 
a day or two at the most, the only excep- 
tion being the gold and uranium bath, 
which is quite permanent. 

Very excellent tones can also be obtained 
by using the old process of toning and fix- 
ing in one bath, as follows: 


Hyposulphite sodium 
Water 


Add to this, two grains chloride gold, 


in agtts ch Wee nn Ll pt 

dissolved in one ounce water, and twenty 
erains nitrate silver, dissolved in one ounce 
Allow to settle, and filter off the 
clear liquid. 


water. 
Prints must be well washed 
before using this bath. They require no 
subsequent fixing, but need only be well 


washed and dried. 


FIXING AND WASHING. 

After removal from the toning-bath, the 
prints should be well rinsed in two or three 
changes of water, and then immersed in 
the fixing-bath. This can be best made as 


follows: 
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Hyposulphite sodium ........ OPO. 
SE Ag es ADRS ge rae a a 1% OZ. 
Picarponate. SOdluN ..... 2... 60 er. 
MN ENERO gun i ae a | a a lSpt 


or the plain bath of hypo and water (two- 
thirds ounce to the pint) will answer equally 
well. The prints should be allowed to re- 
main in this bath for about fifteen min- 
utes, and then well washed, and dried. 
Two points here need particular attention. 
The fixing and washing must both be thor- 
ough, or else the prints will yellow. Alum 
should not be used to remove the last traces 
of hypo, as it tends to produce sulphuriza- 
tion and yellowing of the print. The prints 
can be dried between blotters, but much 
the best and quickest way is to hang them 
up over a line. It is also an advantage to 
soak them after the washing has been ac- 
complished, and before drying, in a 10 per 
cent. solution of glycerine and water. This 
renders them more pliable and easy to 
mount, 
RECAPITULATION. 


To obtain the best results—fume well, 
print deep. 

The finished tone depends greatly on the 
length of time the print is left in the toning- 
bath. 

In deep purples and blacks, print deep, 
tone well and long. 

In browns and sepias, print less deeply, 
and do not tone so long. 

The extent to which the toning has pro- 
ceeded may be ascertained by lifting the 
print out of the toning-bath for a minute, 
holding it up to the hght, and looking 
through it. As long as it looks brown, only 
brown and sepia tones will be obtained. 
The color apparent on looking through the 
print closely approximates to the tone it 
will have when finished, so that by observ- 
ing this carefully the print can be stopped 
off at the proper point. 

By carefully observing these points, and 
selecting the appropriate toning-bath, a 
great variety of tones can be obtained, 
ranging from a rich sepia brown to cool 


i, 


gray, deep purples and brownish _ blacks. 
The prints can be very prettily mounted 
by using the regular card mounts, with pre- 
pared India tints, and when prepared in 
this manner look very unlike an ordinary 
photograph, and resemble more nearly an 
etching, or steel engraving. 


Do You Charge for Service? 
C. H. CLAUDY 

people will economize on some- 
thing else, but they will not economize on 
Service. 

So says Mr. John McBride, of McBride’s 
Bicket / Agency, sof Newey orks Citys He 
says it in an article about selling tickets, 
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which appears in The American Magazine 
After which he 
remarks—for the benefit of anyone who 
wants to think, which | take it includes 
photographers : 

“So many men assume that if only they 


for February of this year. 


can reduce costs, so as to undersell their 
competitors, they have solved their prob- 
lem. Personally, I think there is no more 
precarious ground on which to found a 
business. I would rather increase prices, 1f 
I. were selling any article of popular con- 
sumption, and invest the added margin in 
better service, and in adding to the con- 
venience of purchase, for every dollar in- 
vested in service, | am convinced, is invested 
in the safest security in the world.” 

As McBride sells only service, he ought 
to know something about whether people 
will pay for it or not. Anyone can go toa 
theater and buy tickets. But anyone doesn’t 
—a lot of them go to McBride and pay him 
fifty cents to go buy the tickets for them. 
They do it because it saves time, and trouble 
and effort and gets them better seats, and 
can be done by ‘phone or a charge account 
or a long time in advance or in any old way 
one wants to do it. 

Now! Photographers sell _ pictures. 
Jewelers sell diamonds. MHaberdashers sell 
collars. But they all either sell or give some 
degree of service with their merchandise. 
As:it is a commonplace of modern business 
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to find the man who gives the best service 
getting the most trade, regardless of prices, 
it would seem perhaps wise for photog- 
raphers to examine their practices and see, 
first, if they were rendering all the service 
they could, and second, if they were giving 
it away or cashing in on it. 

Service in portrait photography is no new 
idea. The first man to attempt a ground- 
floor studio was laughed to scorn by the 
profession because—and only because—no 
one ever had had a ground-floor studio. It 
costs, foo much, lt increases spricesmmm|t 
would eat up the profits. But the ground- 
floor experimenter added enough to his 
prices to cover the increased costs and got it, 
merely because being on the ground floor 
made it easy for people to come in and get 
pictured. It was a “McBrideism” of photog- 
raphy—the extra charge was for nothing but 
service, since there 1s no reason why pictures 
made on the ground floor should be any 
better than those made on the roof. 

Every now and then one hears of a situ- 
tion in some town in which Photographer A 
is cutting prices to the bone in order to get 
the business away from Photographers B 
and C. Ji B and C follow suit, no one 
makes any money. But if B and C don't 
follow suit, they find, not unnaturally, that 
A is getting a lot of business they ought to 
get. But the reason is not, as they think, 
merely because A gives pictures for less 
price—it is because they have nothing to 
offer for their greater price which A doesn’t 
offer. Butrlet Boor C get ‘a croundenoor 
and charge a lot more than they did before, 
and you'll find plenty of people going to the 
higher priced place. 

This is no story designed to get you to 
invest in a ground floor location. That is 
simply being used as one example of what 
service“is. There are dozens of others. 
Service consists in making the customers 
comfortable—making it easy to buy. A 
great corporation which operates hundreds 
of retail stores finds that money spent on 
oil for door-hinges and easy springs on the 
self-closing doors adds to their income—it 
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makes it-easy. for a customer to get in! 
Why do people travel on the Congressional 
Limited between New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, when it costs 
more than half a dozen other good trains? 
It isn’t because it is a few minutes quicker. 
It isn’t because it has Pullman cars—other 
trains have Pullman cars. It is because of 
the service they get from that train—the 
extra fare, if not a guarantee, is an assur- 
ance that that train will run on time, that 
there will be plenty of room for everyone, 
that one won't have to wait and wait and 
keep on waiting for a meal, that there is a 
place to sit down while one smokes, that the 
air in the uncrowded train (only parlor 
cars) will be reasonably good, and so on. 
If one wants transportation, there are other 
trains. If one wants transportation with the 
maximum of comfort, there is the Con- 
eressional, 

If one wants pictures, there is A who 
cuts prices. If one wants pictures with the 
most comfort, there ought to be B and C 
who render service—and stick it in the 
price ! 

Service is speed—no waiting to be 
attended to, and a delivery on time. Ser- 
vice 1s good manners—a smile, a helpful 
attitude on the part of attendants and 
operator. Service is giving the customer 
what she wants—not what someone else 
thinks she ought to want to want. Service 
is convenience of surroundings—a neat, 
pretty, light dressing room, clean utensils, a 
well dressed and well mannered maid (if 
there is a maid) plenty of room, no dust or 
dirt anywhere. Service is skillful operation 
—no wilderness of backgrounds and screens 
and reflectors to be tried, adjusted, dis- 
carded, changed. Service is restfulness— 
no aimless chatter, no “fussy” arranging, 
no indecision of getting the sitter posed. 
Service is a smooth running piece of 
machinery, where every part functions well 
and meshes perfectly with every other part. 
Have such an organization and people will 
find it out, talk about it, come and experi- 
ence it, pay for it. Lack such an organiza- 
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tion, and the first man who cuts prices cuts 
your business, because, lacking service, a 
business has only goods and prices as basis 
on which to compete. 

Service includes, of course, real goods, 
worth real money. But the point is that 
we of 1920 are ready and willing to buy 
the goods, first, at an honest price, and 
then pay more, for the privilege of getting 
them quickly, easily, happily, comfortably, 
pleasantly. And we go willingly where the 
higher price is charged if only we get some- 
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thing for that higher price. If we just 
want to eat, we go to a lunchroom. When 
we want to dine we go where there is 
service. 

Finally, this; the man who gives the best 
service usually makes the best and most 
satisfactory pictures, because a well served 
and contented patron makes a better pic- 
ture than one who has been annoyed or not 
pleased by the lack of Service. 

Think it over—and read all of McBride’s 
story in the magazine. 


Report of the New York Convention 


Minutes of the 16th Annual Convention of 
the Professional Photographers’ Society of New 
York, held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York 
five pentuary 32 4yand 5, 1920, 

First session opened at 11 Aa. M. with President 
Al Downs Rice, of Jamestown, N. Y., presiding. 
Mr. E. B. Core gave the address of welcome. 

Moved and carried, that the reading of the 
minutes of last convention be dispensed with. 
Pop Core, chairman of Committee on Enter- 
tainment, gave out particulars concerning the 
banquet. 

The following committees were then appointed: 

Resolutions—Pirie MacDonald, J. Chester 
Bushong, H. A. Strohmeyer. 

Place of. Next Convention-—B. J. Holcolm, 
Jacob Schloss, F. T. Loomis. 

Nominations—J. E. Mock, Dudley Hoyt, Carl 
K. Frey. 

President Rice made the announcement that Mr, 
Robt. E. Ramsay, who was to give a talk at this 
time, was ill, and could not be present. 

Afternoon session called at 2.15 Pp. mM. “Pop” 
Core introduced Mr. Lejaren Hiller, who ex- 
plained at some length his interesting work, 
which is “Magazine Illustrations and Pictures 
for High-class Advertisements.” His products 
are principally photographic, but his advanced 
knowledge of Art enables him to supply lacking 
features with the brush, thereby making his com- 
positions perfect. He had many samples of his 
work and explained how each was made. The 
talk was in every way pleasing and instructive. 

Letter from Mr, J. B. Schriever, of. Scranton, 
Pa., President of Middle Atlantic States, ex- 
pressing regret at his inability to be present, was 
read by the Secretary, also telegram from Past- 
President Howard Beach, of Buffalo, wishing 
for the members a successful convention. 

Mr. MacDonald then introduced Mr. Ira L. 
Hill, who gave a demonstration on posing and 
lighting, using two Broadway girls as his sub- 


jects. With ease and simplicity Mr. Hill pro- 
duced many pleasing postures and_ lighting * 
effects. 


Wednesday morning session called by Presi- 
dent Rice at 10.45 a. m., who at once introduced 
Miss Jessie MacDonald, Miss MacDonald gave 
a talk on “Business Correspondence.” She par- 
ticularly emphasized the following points: Get 


personality in your letters. Avoid stock phrases. 
Successful business is business plus personality. 
Good will is the corner-stone. Be sincere. Be 


yourself. Write as you would talk. Put your- 
self in his place. Humor has its place in all ad- 
justments. In order to have friends, one must 


be friendly, etc. Miss MacDonald’s talk was 
splendid in every way and proved to be one of 
the best heard during the entire convention. 

At 11.20 a. m.. Mr. Wm. Cairns, who is con- 
sidered a master workman with children, read an 
interesting paper on “Photographing Children,” 
after which adjournment was taken until 2 P. M. 

Afternoon session called to order at 2 Pp. M., by 
President Rice, who introduced Mr. Pirie Mac- 
Donald, who gave a talk on “Reception Room 


Tactics.’ Speech was: forceful, logical and 
eloquent. He has made the principal address at 
the New York Society convention for many 


years, and his words and work have always rung 
true, and it seemed to those present that his 
speech eclipsed any that have been made by him 
in former conventions, 

At’ 2:45 ) pe Me Mirae WWralterme scott sonia 
specialist in child portraiture, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on the “Proper Handling of Children” 
in order to secure the best results, also made a 
demonstration using a little girl as the subject 
and made several negatives using light from a 
flash machine of his own make. 

At 3.30 p. M., President Rice introduced Mr. 
Albert Sterner, a portrait painter of note, who 
gave the convention members practical advice on 
lighting and posing. His handling of the sub- 
ject was scholarly and helpful and he received 
the undivided attention of all present. Conven- 
tion adjourned at 5 P. Mo. 

Thursday morning session called at 10.30 A. M.,. 
by President Rice. The Secretary was asked to 
read a letter from Clarence H. White, who con- 
ducts a school of photography. Mr. White was 
scheduled to be one of the speakers at this 
session, but was unable to be present on account 
of illness, and his letter too lengthy to be in- 


-serted in the minutes, but of sufficient inport- 


ance that it would seem proper to record a few 
of the principal thoughts. “Have respect and 
demand respect for the profession you are fol- 
lowing. The public will grant respect if you will 
but demand it.” ‘The greatest value of our 
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product, I think, is not for today. It is for the 
future and a future of more than 25 years.” 
“Every discovery that I have made and passed 
on has returned to me improved by its practice in 
other hands.” “The fundamentals of picture 
construction can be taught and the far reaching 
application of photography demands this study as 
much as establishing research laboratories to the 
development of the science.” “The light should 
not be Rembrandt’s, it should be yours.” “Re- 
touching takes away the character making lines, 
therefore, use it with care. Print’ with the 
greatest care, use care in everything you do, 
thereby creating the greatest respect for your 
profession.” 

President Rice then asked for report from 
different committees. The next convention will 
be held in Rochester. Time to be at their 
discretion. 

The following nominations, for President, J. E. 
Mock; Vice-President, C. K. Frey; Secretary, 
B. J. Holcolm; Treasurer, Edwin Park. On 
motion, unanimously carried, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast one ballot for the persons that 
were named. All were declared elected and each 
accepted the office for which he was elected. 

Mr. Frey moved that a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended the Metropolitan Section for its interest, 
labor and many courtesies extended to up-State 
members and other members of the society. 

Treasurer Edwin Park read his report which 
showed that the Society was in a prosperous 
condition. 

Past-President Fred T. Loomis moved that the 
Treasurer’s report be accepted and placed on file. 

As partial recognition for his many weeks of 
labor, expended unselfishly for his society, Mr. 
Frey, in behalf of the members, presented to 
President Rice a beautiful upholstered chair, 
which Mr. Rice accepted with a very gracious 
speech, 

Mr. Juan C, Abel, Secretary of the P. A. of A., 
addressed the convention for a few minutes on 
the needs of the society and photography in 
general, after which Mr. Mock moved that the 
next convention be held during the month of 
May, which was carried. Mr. Hoyt thought the 
motion should be considered only as instructions 
to the Executive Committee. 

It was not necessary to introduce Sam Lifshey, 
as every one seems to know Sam. He explained 
the moving picture “game” and made demonstra- 
tions, using as actors certain well-known members 
of the profession. 
the Butler-Sanker Super Power Light. It 
afforded instruction and not a little amusement. 


President ‘Rice® ‘calleds on -Margeaieaeemester 
Bushong, who presented the following: 
The Professional Photographers’ Society of 


the State of New York in convention assembled, 
passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this 
society be extended to the Management of the 
Hotel McAlpin for housing this convention 
aug extending us their many courtesies; be it 
also 

Resolved, That we extend our vote of thanks 
to Miss Jessie MacDonald, Mr. Lejaren Hiller, 
Mr. Walter Scott Shinn and Albert Sterner, for 
so ably assisting on our program; be it also 

Resolved, That we extend our vote of thanks 
to Mr. Willoughby and the Edison Co., for so 


The pictures were taken under | 
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kindly furnishing us the camera, electric equip- 
ment, etc., also to Mr. Butler of the -Butler- 
Sanker Co., for the installing of a Butler Super- 
Power Lamp for demonstrating purposes. And 
that the Secretary be instructed to forward a 
copy of these resolutions to the above parties. 

Pirie MACDONALD, 

J. CHESTER BUSHONG, 

H. A. STROH MEYER. 

IN CONCLUSION 
It appears that from a social and business point 

of view, that the New York Society has never 
held a better convention than the one just ended. 
Men high in the profession from Washington, 
Philadelphia, Scranton and _ Baltimore were 
present, in all thirty-nine members of note, who 
live outside the confines of the State. 


On Wednesday noon a committee of New 
York ladies, headed by Mrs. Dudley Hoyt, enter- 
tained all the ladies at a luncheon at Shanley’s 
and at 6.30 in the evening, the annual banquet 
and dance, interspersed with light comedy 
supplied by the members, was held at Hotel 
McAlpin. Concerning the picture exhibits it 
was entitled to much favorable comment, and the 
writer feels impelled to say that it was the 
largest and by all odds the best exhibition that 
he has ever seen at any State convention. On 
motion of Mr. Mock, thanking the retiring 
officers, the 16th Annual Convention came to a 
close. 

Gro. P. PErsontus, Secretary. 
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Photography a Trade, King’s Bench 
Decides 
(From the British Journal of Photography) 


The King’s Bench Division (London) has just 
decided that photography is not a profession, but 
only after an imposing array of legal talent had 
argued the matter at length before Justice 
Rowlett. 

It appeared that Hugh Cecil, photographer, 
Victoria Street, W., appealed from an assess- 
ment by the Inland Revenue Commissioners, in 
respect of excess profits duty, on the ground that 
he came within the exceptions mentioned in Sec- 
tion 39 of the Finance Act, 1915, as a person 
who carried on a profession the profits of which 
depended mainly upon his personal qualifica- 
tions, and which required no capital expenditure, 
or only capital expenditure of a very small 
amount. The Inland Revenue Commissioners 
were respondents. 

Holman Gregory, K. C, Mr. Bremner, and Mr. 
Pilcher (instructed by Kimber, Bull, Howland 
& Co.), for the appellant; Sir E.. Pollock ws 
(solicitor general), Mr. Parr and Mr. Hills (in- 
structed by the solicitor for the Inland Revenue), 
for the respondents. : 

Holman Gregory said Mr. Cecil had always. 
regarded photography as a hobby. He exhibited 
at Cambridge when an undergraduate, and after- 
ward he became a Fellow of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society and a member of the London 
Salon of Photography, which held exhibitions 
of the work of those who treated photography 
as an art. In November, 1912, he took a studio 
in Victoria Street, and for two years he lost 
money. In 1915, the receipts and expenditures 
about balanced. Then his clientele increased, and 
he was now able to get ten guineas (about $52) 
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for special photographs, for the reason that he 
made his occupation that of an artist, and com- 
posed his pictures as an artist in oils or water- 
colors would. 

When he appeared before the Commissioners 
to appeal against the assessment, evidence was 
given by John Collier, the artist; by F. J. Mor- 
timer, the art editor of “Amateur Photography,” 
and by John Hassall, the illustrator, each of 
whom said his work showed distinct individual- 
ity and great artistic merit and feeling, and was 
different from ordinary photography. Counsel 
submitted that in this state of circumstances he 
was an artist in photography, and not an ordi- 
nary photographer carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness, and therefore he came within the excep- 
tions. 

The solicitor general said, intrinsically the 
church, medicine and the law were regarded as 
professions, on the common ground that they 
required preparatory study and mental training. 
A profession, as distinct from a commercial or 
trading business, depended upon mental qualifica- 
tions. No one would deny that a jeweler brought 
brain and art into his work, but it would not be 
argued that his was a profession. There must 
be mental equipment acquired by mental study. 

Holman Gregory, in reply, submitted that there 
was as distinct art in posing a subject and ar- 
ranging the light for a photograph as in making 
an oil painting or a water-color painting. In his 
submission a worker in gold and silver was not 
a jeweler, but a professional man, because he 
brought art of the highest degree to bear on his 
work. Though the appellant might be termed a 
photographer, he was not a photographer in the 
ordinary meaning of the word, any more than a 
worker in gold and silver was a jeweler. 

Justice Rowlatt, giving judgment, said the ques- 
tion was whether a person who carried on busi- 
ness as a photographer of a special kind carried 
on a profession within the meaning of the ex- 
ceptions under Section 39 of the act. It was 
commonplace by this time that a profession could 
not be exhaustively defined, but for the purpose 
of this case certainly a man did not exercise a 
profession unless he exercised an art the profits 
of which were dependent solely upon his per- 
sonal qualifications, and in which little or no 
capital expenditure was required. 

In his opinion, the decision of the Commis- 
sioners was not erroneous in point of law. They 
had decided a question of fact without any mis- 
conception of the law. No doubt Mr. Cecil dif- 
fered very greatly from the ordinary tradesman 
photographer. Photography in its simplest form 
consisted merely in exposing a film in front of 
a subject taken haphazard. The tradesman pho- 
tographer might say to the subject, “Raise the 
head,” or “Place the arm so and so,” or “Read- 
fustetme. coat, ot —Kelax sthe features,” orga 
he had risen still higher, he might invite the 
subject to allow his mind to dwell upon a topic 
which revived pleasurable associations. But he 
might do that without attending to the lighting. 
In a very small study there would be some blind 
which could be drawn, but a more elaborate 
study would have more minute apparatus and 
artificial lighting. 

Mr. Cecil had even gone very much beyond 
that, but in point of law he did not appear to 
have done anything in kind. It was true, appa- 
rently, that he had very great ability in posing 
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and grouping his subjects and in directing and 
controlling the lighting, and he showed individ- 
uality and artistic conception in his methods, but 
he only did these things in a more elaborate way 
to that of the ordinary trade photographer. He 
employed a retoucher, and if copies of his pho- 
tographs were required he did not necessarily 
make them himself. No doubt he was a very 
much better photographer than some others, and, 
as a consequence, he had been able to raise his 
fees, to impose a vogue on a certain clientele and 
to make a big income. 

But that was all a question of decree, and it 
was impossible to say that the Commissioners 
had decided wrongly. His lordship was not called 
upon to inquire what he charged or how many 
technical assistants he had. The Commissioners 
did not appear to have misapplied the law. They 
had decided a question of fact, and he did not 
think he could disturb their decision. The appeal . 
therefore failed. 


* 


Professional Photography: The Judé¢- 
ment in the Cecil Case 


Gentlemen.—Although I am in hearty agree- 
ment with the dissent expressed at the effect of 
the Cecil judgment, and duly sympathize with 
its victim, I cannot but think there is little ground 
for wonder at the decision when one dispassion- 
ately analyzes the unhappy argument on which 
the appellant’s case was based. 

The Act distinctly specifies as exempt from 
the excess profits duty any profession the profits 
of which are dependent mainly on the personal 
qualifications of the person by whom it is car- 
ried on, and in which but a trifling capital ex- 
penditure is required. The emphasis, it will be 
seen, is laid upon the characteristics of the pro- 
fession to which a person belongs, not on any 
special or peculiar attributes of that person him- 
self. It deals with the bulk, not the sample. 

Most unfortunately, the whole argument for 
the appellant, instead of proving—as might read- 
ily have been done—that photography, generally 
considered, is undoubtedly an art-science which 
should be exempted under the Act, aimed rather 
at demonstrating that Mr. Cecil is something 
essentially different, not only in degree, but in 
kind, from the ordinary camera worker, thus 
really giving his own case away. It practically 
amounted to saying, “Oh, we admit that photog- 
raphers in the mass are not professional men; 
they are a very poor, unintellectual, commercial- 
ized lot. But it is otherwise with the appellant. 
He is not the common or garden product, but a 
notable exception, with art radiating from his 
finger tips and inagination centered in his cra- 
nium. Far be it from him to have any lot or 
part with the merely mechanical, hopelessly 
Philistine ‘trade’ portrait-maker !” 

The result might have had a totally contrary 
complexion if, instead, a strong case had been 
made out for photography in general, the many 
notable names it can claim, its wide optical, chemi- 
cal, artistic and psychological ramifications, the 
broad knowledge requisite for its really success- 
ful pursuit, its vast assistance in innumerable 
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scientific directions. Attention should have been 
focused on the dignity of photography, not on 
its sordid aspects, which, after all, are by no 
means unknown in other professions. 

However, there is no need to take the judg- 
ment too seriously, nor to assume, as some have 
mistakenly done, that photography was thereby 
definitely classed as non-professional. The 
learned judge carefully disclaimed giving any 
definition of a profession, but confined himself 
to deciding whether photographers in general 
came under the exemptions specified in the Act. 
If the language of the latter is carefully ex- 
amined, it will be seen that all professions are 
not exempted, as such, but only those having two 
particular marks. In other words, the judgment 
solely affects the photographer’s purse, not his 
status. 

It rests with photographers henceforth to see 
that this judgment is not publicly misinterpreted 
and pushed beyond its real meaning. They must 
close their ranks, educate opinion, and dissipate 
erroneous prejudices, due in part to their own 
deplorable indifference and levity in the past. 
They must learn to pull together for common 
ends, to sink their sectional jealousies, to take 
a justifiable pride in themselves and their life- 
work—not to make, or instruct their advocates 
to make, apologetic disclaimers. Lastly, it is to 
be hoped that in any future case of the kind, 
wherein the same point may perhaps be raised 
in another and more vital way, the R.P.S. and 
the P.P.A. will be officially represented, and will 
throw the whole weight of their influence into 
the scale-—A. LockKETT. 


Gentlemen.—May I be allowed a little space 
in which to correct two misunderstandings? 

Referring to your remarks at the foot of my 
previous letter, permit me to say that I am not 
“quite satisfied” with the judgment in the Cecil 
case. Quite the reverse. Like Mr. Lionel Wood, 
photography is a labor of love with me, and I 
drifted from amateurism to professionalism some 
nine years ago. I am therefore very sorry to see 
those who practice artistic photography classed 
as tradesmen. What I wished to convey was that 
the general public have now learned to consider 
photographers as tradesmen, and Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt, like Mr. Wood’s “worthy relation,” sim- 
ply acted as the mouthpiece of public opinion. 
The fact that only a very small percentage of 
the public are capable of appreciation of things 
artistic may prevent photography from ever again 
reaching the status of a profession. There is 
nothing to be gained by refusing to acknowl- 
edge this fact, unpleasant as it is. 

Turning to Mr. Sweatman Hedgeland’s letter, 
I fear he has missed my point by a very large 
margin. To. amplify my remark: Mr. Cecil was 
fortunate in being able to.carry on his business 
undisturbed during a time when good photo- 
graphic portraits were in great demand, and when 
many professional photographers, artistic ones 
among them, were absent from the country on 
business which was extremely unlikely to bring 
them substantial success—at least of a financial 
nature. 

With the last two paragraphs of Mr. Hedge- 
land’s letter I agree entirely, but, as Mr. Wood 
says, “Our law develops by tradition”—and there’s 
the snag —Van -Apium. 
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Gentlemen.—In answer to the letter by Mr. 
Sweatman Hedgeland re the Cecil case, although 
I dislike entering into any controversy, I feel 
that a word or two from a patriotic photogra- 
pher, who is quite willing after the exceptional 
trade boom which has occurred in the photo- 
graphic trade during the war, to pay the taxes 
which must be necessary to meet the enormous 
and unavoidable expenses incurred, will not be 
out of place. 

From the first I want to say that I look upon 
it as a privilege that I am able to help my coun- 
try from a financial point of view, as well as | 
was able to help as a war worker during the war. 
I cannot see where men like Mr. Hedgeland 
have any cause to grumble. He must admit that 
a great deal of his success has been obtained 
through the increase of trade caused by war re- 
quirements. 

I do not know of any photographic business, 
especially like his, where the owner did not have 
to join up, not being a greater success than it 
had been previously. Why under these circum- 
stances any fair-minded man should object to 
paying his just share of the necessary taxes of 
his country passes my understanding. 

I do not wish to enter into the argument 
whether practicing the art of photography is a 
trade or profession, but I do object to men, who 
by their own admission have had a good time, 
objecting to pay the just claim made upon a 
part of their excess profits. 

Can Mr. Hedgeland remember the thousands 
of men who have laid down their lives in pro- 
tecting our businesses, many of them having had 
to close their own and leave all at the country’s 
calle 
‘Also I do not object to him thinking that he 
exhibits the highest-class work in this town. J, 
personally, am quite willing to leave the public 
to judge as far as our studio is concerned.—J. C. 
DuNK. 
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As the man and the maid strolled through the 
picture gallery the lady stopped before one 
exhibit. 


“Oh, how sweet!” she breathed. 


“IT wonder what it means?” questioned the 
young fellow, as he eyed the pictured pair who 
clung together in an attitude of love and longing. 


“Oh, Charlie, don’t you see?” the girl chided 
tenderly. “He has just asked her to marry him 
and she has consented. It’s lovely! What does 
the artist call the picture 2?” 


The young man leaned nearer and eyed a little 
label on the frame. 


“I see!” he cried, 


“It's printed on this card 
here—‘Sold!’ ” 


K 


The Photographers’ Association of 
New England will hold their 22d 
Annual Convention at Springfield, 
Mass., September 27, 28, 29, 30, 1920. 
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| Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir.—I have a very simple, but effec- 
tive way for enlarging negatives on which 
etching has been done without the etching 
This has 
been a very vexing problem to me when an 


showing up in the enlargement. 


enlargement was ordered from a negative on 
which etching was done. The only remedy 
I knew of was to spot it out in the enlarged 
print. I discovered that by applying a little 
vaseline to the’etched part, that the trouble 
vanished entirely if the etching was right 
for a contact print. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to remove the negative and rub down a 
little in order that it will not print too dark. 
But one can readily tell how it is going to 
print when the image is thrown on the easel. 
This may be old to others, but it 1s new to 
me. You may pass it on if you see fit— 
Lz QS EGER: 


O. M. I. Convention 


The Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Photog- 
raphers’ Association will hold their Annual 
Wonvention at Cedar Point, July 6, 7,.8,,9, 
1920. The hotel at that time of the year will 
not be crowded and we have the positive 
assurance of the G. A. Beockling Company 
that those attending the convention will be 
amply provided for. 

This will be an educational convention. 
It is expected that there will be a large ex- 
hibit of the kind of photographs that sell 
There will be a limited 
number of prizes, there being a Pictorial 
Class open to the world, and a Studio Por- 
trait Class, Home Portrait Class and Com- 
mercial Class from Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana photographers; also a Complimen- 
tary exhibit. From all pictures exhibited, 
including the Complimentary exhibit, a 
selection will be made for the Inter-state 
Trophy. . The Inter-state Trophy is, of it- 
self, of sufficient importance for getting 
out a large representative exhibit. 

The Studio and Home Portrait Classes 


for real money. 
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Always Be Careful 


in the selection of the 
mount. A good pic- 
ture may be spoiled by 
improper mounting. 


“GROSS- 


Mountings 


have quality and style 
to suit your needs— 
and the prices are 
right. 
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In Developing 


with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


ample jaw opening. 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


are to be from negatives from which 
photographs have been sold as portraits in 
the regular course of business, and the 
prints exhibited must be finished exactly as 
delivered to customer, including mount and 
folder, or frame. 

The talks and demonstrations will be 
along practical lines, the kind that will be 
helpful for every-day work in the studio. 
We expect to have talks on business getting, 
salesmanship; demonstrations on flash and 
electric light operating. We hope to have 
an artist with us who will talk on art as 
applied to photography, and will also be 
free to criticize the work from an artistic 
standpoint, 

There is no place in the country. where 
entertainment features can be put on as well 
as at Cedar Point. There will be water 
sports, a masquerade ball, a beach party, a 
banquet and a real minstrel show. 

Plan now to attend the O-M-I Conven- 
tion at Cedar Point. 


A. E.RILEY, Secretar, 


)} ILM handling becomes facilitated 


In loading, time is saved by the 
Quick release 


Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 
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PA-KD 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Some Queer Interiors 


In the pictorial representation of an 
“interior,” that is, a picture of a roomijene 
means employed by both draughtsman and 
the photographer are mechanical, pure and 
simple, the only difference being the lens 
does it in the one case and the draughts- 
man’s tool in the other. 

In looking at the picture made, about the 
time when principles of mechanical perspec- 
tive drawing were first discovered, we note 
how the artists of that period frequently 
overdid things, in their enthusiasm, or may- 
be pride, to exhibit their knowledge of the 
new art and the result in such work, though 
it may be geometrically true is false artis- 
tically, because it does not look true. It is 
not as we usually see an interior. We see 
this queer look, too, sometimes in the photo- 
graph and it ought not to be seen just for 
the same reason that it is not true to our 
normal idea of what should be. 

In these paintings and photographs the 
reason for their unsatisfactoriness is due 
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to the fact that the distance has been so 
chosen as to bring one of the vanishing 
points within the picture itself; that 1s, 
representing the rectangle of the view 
obliquely to the plane of the picture. 

3oth in the case of the painted pictures 
and in the photographs, there is an ap- 
parent want of truth, and though we have 
to acknowledge the correctness of the per- 
spective, per se, yet we feel that the per- 
spective should be so managed as not only 
to be geometrically correct, but also not 
abnormal, as far as ordinary observation is 
concerned. 

Hogarth, the great English painter, took 
the trouble to publish a print in which he 
ridicules some of the gross errors of interior 
delineators, but he commits the very error 
he points out. In one of his most ceie- 
brated pictures, “The Idle Apprentice,” we 
are shown “The Night Cellar,” where the 
apprentice is apprehended. 

It is a wonderful piece of artistic realism, 
but one’s eye 1s shocked by the outrageous 
perspective. Hogarth desired to admin- 
ister a moral shock, but hardly wanted to 
shock our sense of propriety. In the draw- 
ing, the vanishing point of the beams is 
placed within the composition itself, indeed 
this is not an isolated example. One hardly 
dares to criticize the work of such a man, 
especially when we think of his genius dis- 
played in his pictures, but we have to say 
that some of his interior views would have 
been more pleasing to the eye and would 
have served to intensify our delight in his 
composition, had he placed his point of 
Mistance auriher from the plane oi sthe 
picture. 

In “The Breakfast Scene,” in “Mar- 
riage a la Mode,” the distortion is pain- 
fully manifested. Neither the floor nor 
the ceiling appears to be level, unless we 
view them so close up as to be painful to 
the vision, just as if they had been taken 
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Simplex Auto Print Dryers 


oS 


WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 


Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 

Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 

Electric Heated with ‘‘ fy “i 225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


IMPROVED 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 
No. 3——For prints up to 11x14, - $50.00 
No. 4—For prints up to 20x24, - 60.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, et. Vours me. 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


with a wide-angle lens, and such-taken 
photographs improve likewise if viewed at 
the proper close distance. 

If you want to study good artistic 
intetiors, go to ‘the . Dutch Sschoolmial 
painters, they seem to have had their per- 
spective under control of their artistic 
judgment. As we said, the lens does the 
perspective for the photographers, but it 
would not be a bad idea for the photog- 
rapher to study a little in perspective draw- 
ing. 

He would then learn to prefer parallel 
to oblique perspective. With parallel pro- 
jection you get the proper level-look in the 
floors and ceiling. Point the camera, when 
possible, directly square about instead of 
at an angle. 

The plane of the picture itself is subject 
to the laws of perspective and becomes 
altered, more or less, in shape according to 
the point from which it is viewed, carrying 
with it all the lines on the surface which 
are parallel with or perpendicular to the 
horizon, just as our vision sees things. We 
know full well the troubles encountered by 
the interior photographer, how hard it is 
to prevent the floor running up hill, and 
the disproportion of the things close up, 
but whenever possible, try and get con- 
siderable bare space in the foreground, 
and all the dignity you can by lowering the 
horizon. You thus prevent a jumbled-up 
look in the photograph, and how often this 
is just what we do see. 


* 


It is announced that New York telephone girls 
are marrying off so rapidly that the service is 
seriously impaired. Well, they get somebody’s 
number.—Des Moines Register. 
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Anastigmat f6.8 


Attention is called to these “IMPORTED” 
Anastigmats of two symmetrical Triplets, 
equaling in covering power the best imported 
lenses of this type and superior to similar lenses of American make. 
Do not permit the extremely reasonable prices to prejudice you. 


LIST PRICE: 


Size In Barrel In Ilex Shutter 
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Sent on 10 days’ trial——Judge for yourself. 
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the rush of work they are lost sight of, and ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
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people preserve-—much less bind—photographic in photography. 
periodicals, and the result is that when a difficulty Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
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inquirer may be referred to a full discussion of 
his prob'em, the issue containing the article may 
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Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder 


WORLD STANDARD 60 YEARS 


Now being made in FOUR GRADES: 
Slow, Medium, Fast and Extra Fast. 
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and AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. | 
Smoke and noise almost entirely removed, B 
14, Ounce, in Bottle, - $0.45 

2 Ounces, in Bottle, - 1.50 


Ask your Dealer, or send for Catalogue 
for Bags, Lamps and Equipment to 
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Winter conditions of short days 
and weak light present greatest 
difficulties in negative making. 


ammer Plates 


offer the best solution of these 
difficulties. They give the fullest 
possible detail and color va'ues 
with shortest possible exposure. 
Their record is unchallenged. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


Henry Marshall has opened a studio in Ana- 
heim, Calif. 


Louis Roland, Lorain, Ohio, died suddenly on 
February 5th while at dinner with his family. 


John D. Neal has sold his studio in Waterville, 
Me., and expects to locate in Leachville, N. C. 


H. W. Motl has sold his studio in Sparta, Wis., 
to Percy Pope, of Merrill, and retires from the 
business. 


M. H. Johnson has purchased the Oscar Horn 
Studio in Greenwood, Wis., and has taken imme- 
diate possession. 


J. B. Hale, of Geneva, N. Y., will retivesitan: 
business on March Ist. He has been located in 
Geneva for 23 years. 


The Rempes Studio has just recently been 
opened in Uniontown, Pa. Thomas Fritz, ex- 
master engineer of the 604th Engineers, will be 
local manager. 


James M. Gillmore, veteran photographer, died 
January 20th at his home in Putnam, Conn. He 
was 81 years of age and had been me iaiine 
health for some time. 


Louis P. Booth has sold his studio in Rumford, 
Me., to John Zocoll, who has recently returned 
from overseas service. Mr. Booth plans to open 
a studio in Portland, Me. 


G. P. Lilly, who has conducted a studio in 
Omaha, Neb., for several years, has purchased 
the French Studio, Harrisburg, Ill., and is now 
in charge. He also takes over the Eldorado 
Studio. 


Fire on the top floor of the Phoenix Building, 
New Haven, Conn., on February Ist, caused 
damage estimated at $50,000. Fritz & Hawley, Inc., 
photographers, sustained a loss of $20,000. Three 
ground-floor stores suffered heavy damage by 
water. Below-zero weather handicapped the 
hremen. 


Northern Michigan photographers held a meet- 
ing in Petoskey, Mich., on February 3d, and com- 
pleted the organization of a Northern Michigan 
Photographers’ Association, with John Foley, of 
this city, as President. 

The object of the Association is to bring the 
photographers of the region into closer touch, 
both for the advancement of photography and 
for social gatherings. Dinner was served at the 
Braun during the evening, in honor of the out- 
of-town guests. The next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation is to be held in Traverse City, July 1st. 

The officers elected are: President, John Foley, - 
of Petoskey; Vice-President, George Priest, of 
Charlevoix; Secretary and Treasurer, George 
Bayes, of Manton. 
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Information Wanted 
If William Wilt Wilson, who formerly was em- 
ployed in Philadelphia by Gilbert & Bacon, and 
Marceau, will send his address to BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY he wiil hear of something to his 
advantage. 


Please Mention BuLtetin or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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HILON 


(Monomethy] Paramidophenol Sulphate) 


They are the same identical 
chemical, but—it’s much 
easier to say Elon. And 
when you do you are sure 
of getting the Eastman-made 
and Eastman-tested product. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


(LtheeRICE 
1 oz. Bottle = = = - pelnOS 
1% |b. Bottle - = 2 3.95 
1% |b. Bottle - ee 7.65 
1 lb. Bottle = = 2 - 15.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Instructors WAaANTED—One in Printing Depart- 

ment and one in Dark-Room; state qualifica- 
tions, references and salary. Apply Illinois Col- 
lege of Photography, Effingham, Illinois. 


Wantep.—A good all-round workman; must be 

good retoucher; salary $30 a week; good steady 
position. Send samples and give age and ex- 
perience in first letter. W. R. Loar & Son, 
Grafton, W. Va. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Operator and retoucher for 

studio in Mass. Must be capable of doing high- 
grade work. Address 909, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WantEep—Good Retoucher (man or lady). Posi- 
tion open any time up to the lst of March. 

Must be competent and reliable. Towles, of 

Washington, D. C. (1520 Connecticut Ave.) 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For Sate—Complete Photograph Studio; 3 

camera stands; 1-3 B. Dahlmeyer, 10 x 12, also 
cabinet size; 1 Voigtlander, cabinet size; will sell 
separate. Address F. Macke, 3628 Harrison Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, O. 


For SALE—Studio in good locality; equipped with 

Vitax lens and Century camera. A Real Bar- 
gan. Write E. W. Zettle, 415 East Main Street, 
Locks rlaven, Pa: 


For SALtE—A model studio, 25 miles from New 

York City. Excellent location on ground floor 
and doing a good business; equipped to perfec- 
tion. Established 11 years in a residential town 
of 9,000; our price, $3,500. Address 908, care of 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For Sate—Photograph studio in an_ all-year- 

round health resort, where real estate is on the 
boom. Good equipment, three Cooper Hewitt 
mercury vapor tubes for dark days or night work. 
Kodak mail-order business with over thirty 
States. Write for particulars. Studio, Box 620, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Opportu NIty—Modern studio, old stand, fine 

location (not furnished) for rent in small 
western Illinois city (4,000). Good business and 
good prices for fine work, established. Write for 
full particulars to A. B. C., 208 Callender Ave- 
nue, Peoria, Ill. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads, that follow 


WantTED—To purchase one hundred sets of 

Complete Self-Instructing Library of Practical 
Photography, 10 volumes. Write, stating price, 
binding, and condition, to the Illinois College of 
Photography, Effingham, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


Three BIG BEN BINDERS for the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Price $1.00 each—postpaid. 
Frank V. Chambers, 210-212 N. 13th’Streen= 
Philadelphia. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art | 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 212 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street > Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY “= xpw von 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis. Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Its quality is real—its success 


is due to superiority. 


AIX TURAL 


The paper without a 
disappointment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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The holiday rush demonstrated 
the need of time-saving appliances. 


THE IMPROVED 
MAJESTIC PRINT DRYER 


cuts down the time necessary for delivery of prop- 
erly dried prints—eliminates over-night drying. 
Small initial cost—easy to operate—nothing to 
get out of order. The prints are properly shaped 


and bone dry in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Improved Majestic Print Dryer No. 1, complete, 
with 2 drying rolls, electric motor, fan, gas 


heater and stand - - - - - - $35.00 
No. 4, complete, with 4 drying rolls - - ah 75200 
No. 5, complete, with 5 drying rolls, - - - 80.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. | 
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Kastman 
Permanent Crystal Pyro 


There has never been a 
better developer for film 
or plates than pyro—there 
has never been a better 
pyro than Eastman Per- 
manent Crystal Pyro. 


We make it—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Examine the shadow detail, 
the delicate gradation and 
especially the sparkling 
highlights of an Eastman 
Portrait Film negative and 
you will see the full mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘quality’’. 


Then—use Film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROGHES TERN eye 
All Dealers’. | 
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Efficiency in the Printing Room 


= 
: 


> can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
s equipment. A reliable, scientifically correct, modern 
S printing machine 1s eceneaitin the production of 
5) work of highest quality. 

3) The Ansco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 
> is designed for general use. It is easy to install, 
> economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 
2) 

S to light. 

3) Pace and full description of this Printer and other Ansco profes- 
>) sional apparatus for photographic studios will be mailed on request. 

= 

: ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, 


Le 
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HALOS 
Kine-FabricL nen 


BUFF OR WHITE 


eA Paper ‘for Portraiture 
of laste and Refinement 


The fineness of its tex- 

ture—its delicate touch 2 fraiture 
of refinement—and the 

supreme photographic quality of 

the HALOID IMPERA emulsion 
with which it is so eftectively coated —all 
these considerations point the way clearly to 
Hatorp Fine-Fabric £inen as the best, the wisest 


choice of photographers who are not content 
with the mediocre and commonplace. 


Hatorp Fine-Fabric Linen is not one of the 
“common-usage”’ papers. It zs distinctive; it 
does express in a most unobtrusive way, luxury, 
tone, and many subtle artistic qualities. 


To the photographer who chooses for his work 
of greatest worth this truly paramount paper, 
Hatroip Fine-Fabric Linen, will come not only 
the inward satisfaction of work well done but also 
that added financial gain which his Fzne-Fabric 
prints will always command. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Offices 225 5th Ave. 


Get our descriptive booklet 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘“‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


— 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 656 


Wednesday, March 3, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Repairing Broken Negatives 


What can there be more annoying than 
to see a cherished negative lying on the 
floor in pieces, and how often, I wonder, 
are those pieces confined to the waste bin. 
Tempers are ruffled, customers disap- 
pointed, orders, money, and business lost ; 
yet, with a little manipulation, the effect of 
a broken negative catastrophe can be over- 
come. All the necessary materials for over- 
coming can, or should be, found amongst 
any photographer’s equipment. These 
materials consist of two or three grades of 
retouching pencils, a retouching knife or 
two, and some spare plates of a medium 
rapidity. 

The method of procedure is as follows, 
and with ordinary skill the damage can be 
made good. 

First retrieve from the floor or other 
resting place all the pieces of negative, and 
then carefully piece them together on a 
clean piece of glass of a size larger than 
that of the broken negative. For instance, 
if one is repairing a half-plate negative, 
then 7 x 5, or even whole-plate, should be 
used. Having pieced the broken pieces 
together, next fasten the outer edges 
securely to the glass bed by narrow strips 
of adhesive binding—Dennison’s lantern 
slide binding, sold in twelve-yard rolls, will 


be found admirable for the purpose—taking 
care that other pieces inside are not moved 
out of position. Our next step is to make 
a transparency on a medium speed of plate 
somewhere about H and D_ 150—180. 
Transparency making is not at all a difficult 
undertaking providing one does not “get the 
wind up” by using too strong an illuminant 
for making the exposure. I have made 
hundreds of transparencies by means of an 
ordinary match—a wax vesta is ideal. Of 
course, this method is open to criticism, so 
there is no hard and fast rule why one 
should adopt this method, but I give it here 
as a guide for those who are not used to 
the making of transparencies. The bound- 
up negative should be placed in a printing- 
frame with an unexposed plate in contact 
with it, film to film. It is a good plan to 
lay a narrow strip of glass round our bound- 
up negative in the printing-frame to equalize 
the pressure when the back is put on and 


fastened down, thus preventing undue 
pressure on the center of the frame. With- 
out these strips there is a tendency for the 


cover to crack, thus adding to one’s annoy- 
ance by a double catastrophe. Having 
loaded the frame, stand it end up on the 
edge of the dark-room bench. Now strike 
a match, shielding the direct rays from the 
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frame, and when the match is fully alight 
ove it round in a circular motion about 
six in¢hés away from the frame so as to 
ensure as even an illumination as possible. 
Should one part of the negative be denser 
than another, the match can be held closer 
to and opposite the particular part for a 
moment or two longer than the remainder. 

Remove the exposed plate from the frame 
and develop in any non-staining developer, 
the borax metol-quinol formula of Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward being very suitable, 
as it produces negatives and positives of a 
very fine grain and free from fog or stain. 
For those who may not have a copy of the 
formula by them, I give a copy of it here as 
published in their handbook : 

Water (hot) 20 oz. or 500;ee 

Borax (powdered) .200 gr.or 10 gm. 

Metol 20 gr.or l1gm. 

Hydroquinone ..... 50/or, Of au 

Sodium sulphite ....200gr.or 10 gm. 
Dissolve in the order given, allowing each 
chemical to be in complete solution before 
adding the next. This developer keeps, by 
the way, almost indefinitely 
stoppered bottles. 

When our positive is fully developed, fix 
and wash in the usual manner. 

Of course, our positive will show the 
cracks and lines of breakage, but it is here 
where the only skill required will come in, 
and this with the use of a retoucher’s knife 
and pencil. The pencils I prefer are grades 
2 and 3, and for work requiring a good black 
deposit a No. 1 will be useful. The best 
knives to use for the purpose are those sold 
by T. S. Bruce. Failing these, surgeons’ 
scalpels will be just as useful. The knives 
most suitable are Nos. 1 and 2, and for fine 
work a No. 4 is handy to have by you, 
although a great deal of the work can be 
done by the first-mentioned grades. 

Place the positive on a retouching desk, 
and with the knife most suitable for the 
purpose carefully remove the black lines 
until they are of the same density as the 
other surrounding parts. This action of 
reducing the density of these black lines is 


@ © 6) © @ 0 
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in well- 
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by the gentle and light process of scraping 
the film of the positive. On no account 
should any pressure be used on the knife, 
otherwise the work will result in a series of 
rough scratches resulting in an uneven print- 
ing density. Take great care not to remove 
all the gelatine film when scraping, otherwise 
one will find it very difficult to apply the 
pencil there afterwards if necessary. Hav- 
ing got rid of the black lines, cover the 
negative with retouching medium and fill 
and even up the white spaces with the re- 
touching .pencil, preferably by means of 
cross hatching. If the crack has extended 
across the face, carefully remove the 
blemish first with knife, finally finishing off 
with the pencil. When the positive is 
worked up and retouched to your satis- 
faction, varnish it with a good hard drying 
negative varnish. By varnishing a nega- 
tive, one not only protects the film from 
further damage, of scratches, etc., the var- 
nish also tends to even up any work that 
has been done with either the knife or 
pencil, and makes it less noticeable in the 
new negative when made. 

A new negative is made by repeating the 
method adopted for making the contact 
positive—barring the necessity of fastening 
the same down on a cover glass. If the 
knife and pencil work has been carefully 
done on the positive, our new negative 
should require very little after work. 
Should such work be required, repeat the 
method of treatment of the positive, and, 
as before, finally varnish. 

With a little practice on some old nega- 
tives it is surprising what can be done in 
shorter time than it takes to describe. The 
whole process is very simple, and an in- 
telligent retoucher can soon convert what. 
appears to be a total loss into an article of 
value once more. 

I might mention here that however care- 
fully the work might have been done, the 
final negative sometimes looks a little un- 
even in density owing to the black color of 
the pencil work printing a different tone to 
that of the negative in general. For con- 
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tact work this is not very detrimental, as 
the print can easily be evened up in the 
final spotting, but if enlargements are re- 
quired the handwork may be rather 
pronounced. 

Should enlargements be required, make a 
print on glossy bromide about half the size 
of those required, match up some spotting 
color (to which a little gum water has been 
added ) to the exact tone of the glossy print, 
and carefully spot same, preferably with 
the aid of a magnifying glass. When com- 
pleted, copy in the ordinary way.—BENJa- 
MIN F. WetcH, The British Journal of 
Photography. 


Where is the Leak? 


C. HENRY 


“How can my business, which is much 
larger now than it was five years ago, pay 
less profit than it did then? What is wrong 
with a business which grows in the turn- 
over, in. the eross, and an the number of 
people and orders handled and pays a con- 
stantly decreasing profit?” 

That was the fine mouthful of a question 
a photographer wrote me last week. 

It seems to me it’s a self answering 
question—any man who could ask that 
question about his business has answered it 
in the asking, inasmuch as he can have no 
accurate cost system in his business or he 
wouldn’t have asked it. 

The reason an increased business pays 
less than a smaller one can only come from 
an increase of cost, which is not compen- 
sated by an increase in price. The cost 
may not necessarily be a labor cost or a 
material cost—it may be an overhead cost 
or a selling cost, but some integer of cost 
evidently has increased, eating up the profits 
or the profits would be there. 

A properly run cost system would show 
the leak. 

There are a thousand places where the 
leak may be. Some men increase their busi- 
nesses so rapidly that they first catch up 
with, then overrun, the possible demand 
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{rom their public. When this happens, the 
supply is greater than the demand, and only 
artificial stimulation can keep the demand 
ahead of the supply. Artificial stimulants 
for business cost money, even as artificial 
stimulants for the living machine cost 
money (alas, they are now priceless!). If 
the plant and the force are greater than the 
normal demand requires, only forcing 
through advertising can create the neces- 
sary larger demand, and the profits go in 
the additional advertising. 

Another cause for diminishing profits 1s 
sometimes found in too great a faith in the 
apparently always true fact that twice two 
is four. One workman in a workroom 
turns out one thousand prints in a given 
length of time. Two workmen should turn 
out two thousand and ten workmen ten 
thousand. But it doesn’t always follow. 
The workroom which permits one work- 
man to turn out one thousand prints in a 
given interval may not. permit two work- 
men to turn out more than seventeen 
hundred and three workmen may produce 
only twenty-four hundred. If there isn’t 
rocem for them to work, if there isn’t light 
enough or apparatus enough or supervision 
enough, increase in force may not be fol- 
lowed by increase in production. Such a 
condition at once increases the cost of 
prints, but does. so insidiously—and the 
profits go. 

In every business there is always the 
possibility of a lag somewhere in produc- 
tion. The speed of any factory of any 
product is the speed of its slowest depart- 
ment. The ideal-is reached when all de- 
partments run at the exact speed necessary 
always to keep each supplied without ever 
crowding or starving any. In a _ photo- 
graphic studio, the ideal is a steady flow of 
exposed plates to the dark-room, which is 
always working, a steady flow of developed 
negatives to the printing room, which is 
always busy, a continual flow of finished 
prints to the spotters and mounters, and a 
continual stream of deliveries to paying 
customers. If the operating room lags, the 
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dark-room, the print-room, the finishing- 
room all wait. If the printing-room lags 
there is a banking up of negatives on one 
side, a scarcity of prints on the other, and 
the speed of the whole establishment is 
slowed up. Too fast an expansion of 
business may easily cause such a condition, 
which results in a plant capable of turning 
out so many prints per day, but which 
actually turns out a certain number less. 
The cost, then, of each is increased in pro- 
portion and profits disappear. 

The limitations on personal efficiency in 
work may be inherent or extraneous to the 
workman. Some workmen can work as 
fast as the nature of materials permit. 
Thus, there are printers who can manage an 
astonishing number of frames in sunlight 
printing, because they are on their toes, 
know what they are doing and have an 
instinct for the right moment to open a 
frame. Other workmen are much less 
efficient, but must run at the slower speed 
or spoil a lot-of paper. In a rapid -ex- 
pansion of business, often inefficiency 
creeps in where efficiency held sway before 
—and profits go. The speed of a printer 
with a printing machine depends upon the 
light, the paper, the negative and the man’s 
ability. Lights, negatives and paper can be 
regulated—ability can be increased by 
training, but- it rarely increases itself. 
Sometimes an attempt to force production 
up faster with a man and a machine, slows 
production because of spoilage—to increase 
the speed of light in a printing machine in 
order to make more prints per hour may 
easily result in a spoilage which eats up 
profits in paper, and which actually results 
in less prints per hour than would be ob- 
tained by a slower light and better timing. 

A man who makes so many dollars from 
such-and-thus a production is often pleased 


if he doubles dollars and production 
together. But doubling production ought 
to more than double dollars because 


doubled production does not mean, neces- 
sarily, doubled overhead. Having dis- 
covered this, the same man often argues that 
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tripling production ought to more than 
triple dollars. But, then, he runs up against 
the hard little fact that the overhead can- 
not be held the same for an indefinite ex- 
pansion of plant and force—people have to 
have room to work, tools to work with, air 
to breathe and, if forced into too crowded 
conditions, bring into play a human relation- 
ship which expresses loss of profit in too 
much conversation and standing around. 
The man who works steadily alone will not 
always work as steadily with a mate, and 
sometimes three or four in a job built for 
one in comfort, are not as effective as two. 

Cost systems show these things. 

Cost systems answer such questions and 
make a plain matter out of what is other- 
wise a mystery. 

If your business is growing fast and 
your profits not fast enough, ask your cost 
If you haven’t a cost system 
—oh, well, you finish it! 


Art and the Public 


The contention “Art for Arts Sake” may 
be allowed valid in the schools ; that is, it is 
academic, but is it the verdict of the 
cultured layman? 

People of taste and artistic feeling con- 
sider the picture something more than a 
harmonious association of lights and 
shades or a skillful juxtaposition of color, 
to appeal solely to the eye. - 

Of a truth, one must admit that an ap- 
peal must be made to vision primarily, but 
not solely, for sensuous perceptions. The 
impression upon physical sight is a stimulus 
to the imagination, but the reaction is 
effected mentally. 

The general body of contemporary ideas 
plays also a part, and by no means a minor 
one. 

The artist who wishes to appeal to the 
general public, dares not despise its opinion 
and must in a measure conform to its senti- 
ment. ‘The photographic artist who looks 
to the layman for support, must feel the 
general pulse and not be the mere votary of 
any cult. 


system why. 
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“ Lee F. Redman 
Detroit, Mich. 
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It may even be asserted, from our as- 
sumed standpoint, that it is the adjustment 
of the rules of the particular art to suit the 
requirements of cultivated tastes which 
constitutes the merit of the artistic work 
and the ability of the artist for expression. 


How many of us who have a reasonably . 


good ear for music would confess, if wedare 
be honest, that we derive less enjoyment 
from the performance of a composition of 
elaborate technique, exhibiting the me- 
chanical mastery of musical chords, than 
from a simple melody played with feeling 
and sympathetic expression? 

In a poem or in a picture, likewise, there 
is one aspect appealing solely to the artist 
trained in that particular art, but there is 
also another, which addresses itself to the 
untrained mind possessed only of a 
natural sense of appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. But here comes in the question—is 
it not just as dogmatic, as the claim of the 
exponents of “Art for Art’s Sake,” for the 
layman to ask the trained artist to disre- 
gard academic ‘convention to please an 
uneducated public, even granting intui- 
tive taste? To be sure, but wherefore the 
need of disavowal of the established con- 
ventions ? 

All that is contended is that the academic 
artist has no justification in presuming that 
he holds art in fee simple. Vhe public that 
predicates to itself possession of taste and 
judgment in art feels its prerogative, tco, 
in this particular, and that it has its claim 
which the academic artist has no right to 
ignore, and, at times, the layman is not slow 
in asserting this privilege. 

Should not this natural faculty, which 
has evolved untrammeled by scholastic 
constraint, have a chance for assertion? 
The verdict of the people is ultimately the 
verdict of success or failure. Time proves 
its decision the right one. 

Keats and Wordsworth and the rest 
suffered the ridicule of the academic re- 
viewers, but Keats and Wordsworth and 
the rest abide. Who considers now the 
opinion of their reviewers? 
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To be sure, public taste varies from time 
to time, just as the standards in anything 
else vary. It may differ. in ‘different 
societies, too, but really herein is the life 
and spirit of art, the very environment for 
its growth and progress. 

“Art is long and life is fleeting,” but the 
grave of conventionalism is not its goal. 


Specialize! 
JEANNE SNAZEL 

Often some foolish person thoughtlessly 
says, “If I were So and So, I would not 
do as he does, but I would do this thing 
or that.” No person is justified in judging 
the other man’s business unless he looks at 
things from the other man’s standpoint. 
Seldom, however, is one allowed this privi- 
lege. 

The writer was recently witness to the 
following little incident, where a prominent 
photographer taught a noted banker what he 
termed “The lesson of his life,” and just to 
prove the impossibleness of judging the 
other man’s job, when on the outside look- 
ing in, here are the details: 

The photographer mentioned, whom we 
will call Jones, is a real good artist who had 
his whole heart centered in producing good 
pictures, regardless of whether he made 
money or not. He continued along these 
lines until a home and family, coupled with 
the extreme high cost of living, awakened 
him to the fact that the “long haired artist 
nibbling on a crust of bread, while devoting 
his life to his masterpiece” was quite out of 
fashion, while in his place had sprung up the 
sharp, shrewd business man of today, with 
whom he must compete. 

Jones decided that the way to do this 
was by doing something out of the ordinary. . 
He did so, taking the public by storm, in- 
troducing a certain kind of picture witha 
high sounding name, and specializing on 
this one thing. We will call it the “Ideal- 
istic Photo,” which is not the correct name. 
The people comprehended the difference 
from the work of other photographers, and 
simply clamored after it. When Jones saw 
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WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 

THE PHOTO- 

M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 
1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


this, he advertised it far and wide, until 
people grew to know about it for miles 
around, and messages came daily by letter 
and telephone, asking for appointments to 
sit for the new Idealistic Photo. 

This began about three years ago, and 
now Mr. Jones is the most prominent pho- 
tographer in the city. He developed into 
a modern hurricane, his bank roll having 
increased daily through this specialty in 
photographs “Different from the other 
fellows’. ” 

Now here is where the bank manager 
comes in, whom we will call Smith. Upon 
one of Jones’ visits to the bank, he was 
hailed by Smith saying, “Mr. Jones, I have 
some work in your line to give to someone. 
I must have photographs of the bank staff 
for the “Rogues’ Gallery” and it means a 
pretty good order. I would like to give this 
work to you, but frankly I do not like your 
work. You go in too much for this Idealis- 
tic stuff, as you call it. Why do you make 
such stuff and put it in your show case?’ 
“The reason [I make Idealistic Photo- 
graphs,” said Jones, “is because people like 
them, and pay me high prices for them, 
which enables me to place these large de- 
posits with your bank.” 

“Do you mean to tell me the people like 
this fancy work you have out in your show 
case now?” 

“Certainly, but if you do not like it, I can 
make any kind of picture that you do like.” 

“Can you produce true likenesses of these 
men without the fancy work?” 

“Of course I can.” Whereupon the bank 
staff sat for pictures at the Jones Studio, 
and the manager paid a visit by special 
appointment, coming out a wiser man. We 
must admit that Jones was rather long- 
headed in choosing a quiet morning for this 
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OU need the Centrifugal Washer for 
your amateur finishing business. 


The largest finishing establishments in this country 
and Canada use it because it applies correct prin- 
ciples to the important process of print washing. 
It removes the hypo quickly and thoroughly by 
keeping the prints active in a stream of rapidly 
changing water. 


Prices: 24-inch, $13; 30-inch, $16; 36-inch, $18.50 


Order from your dealer now before the rush of the 
finishing season is on. If he cannot supply them, 
send your order to us. Circulars on request. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
(SS Or) 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 
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Yae~ OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 


appointment, when we remember that Mr. 
Smith is not only a business man, but also 
a society leader, and one little word dropped 
by him among his friends might prove detri- 
mental to Jones’ business, for needless to 
mention the powerful pull a big bank mana- 
ger may have. 

Very shrewdly the photographer ex- 
plained his work from start to finish, show- 
ing Smith that the way to make money was 
by doing something to make the people sit 
up and take notice. 

The Idealistic picture is a rather elabo- 
rate affair, and while it may not appeal to 
men, yet the ladies run after just this sort 
of thing. Patiently the photographer ex- 
plained all this to Smith, how the success of 
tomorrow depends on pleasing the ladies 
and children of today. 

Letters were produced and shown from 
prospective customers, inquiring about the 
much admired Idealistic pictures. Others 
having received theirs, expressing their 
gratitude and satisfaction. 

Arguments came up, during which time 
specimens of Jones’ work of all finishes 
were placed before the banker, whose rov- 
ing eyes were secretly making a repeated 
survey, always coming back to this special 
style. At last he snatched up one picture 
saying, “You will soon have me liking this 
sort of. thing if you keep on!” Yousaresa 
surprising revelation to me, Mr. Jones, for 
I did not give you credit for all that you are. 
I certainly owe you an apology and I feel 
my time has been well. spent, for I have 
learned the lesson of my life.” 


* 


That’s strange! I know what day of the month 
the Fourth of July comes on, but this day 
changes every year. I don’t know whether it 
comes in the first week, the second week or when! | 
I shall jolly well ask Mutt. 


“Mutt, old dear, what day of this month does 
SEEN: Day come on?” 


“Sausage Day? G'wan! There aint nomeues 
day.” 

“Sure there is! The day the Sausage comes 
out to look at his shadow!” 

“T take it that you mean the Ground Hog!” 

“Well, ain’t sausage a Ground Hog?” Tee 
hee!—Evening Bulletin. 
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“CUMMINONE” IS NON-STAIN AND NON-POISONOUS 
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pound, postpaid. 


A WISE MAN USES A FOOL-PROOF PRODUCT 


73 WEST BROADWAY 


UMMINONE” 


A developer that’s just right for negatives 
as well as prints. 


It takes the place of both Metol and Hydroquinone in any formula. 
It is uniform and its keeping quality is unsurpassed. 

It dissolves readily, is non-poisonous and will not stain. 

We use as well as make ‘“CUMMINONE,” and the price is $4.50 per 


PATHE, for all negative work, has used ‘‘CUMMINONE?” for the past five months. 


WHITE STUDIO, Inc., since April 1, 1919, has developed every print, negative and 
enlargement in “CUMMINONE.” 


Names of other satisfied consumers, in every branch of photography, upon request. 
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AVOID DEVELOPERS CONTAINING PYRO, METOL OR WOOD ALCOHOL 


New Method of Silver Recovery 


Silver, at the present time, is hovering 
around $1.15 an ounce—sometimes higher, 
and with a safe, clean and unobjectionable 
method of recovering the silver that goes 
into your fixing baths, it is certainly as 
foolish to let solutions this 
precious metal go into the sink as it would 
be to upset your cash box and refuse to 
pick up the nickels and dimes. 

Previous methods of silver recovery have 
been either objectionable or impractical, 
when it has been necessary to recover silver 
imate studio.  Pirst, of alli ithe, fumes.ot 
sulphureted hydrogen, which are given off 
when the silver is precipitated as silver sul- 
phide, will fog any photographic material 
in the vicinity. But even if this were not 
so, the odor of the fumes is so objection- 
able that it is necessary to recover the silver 
away from the studio. 

Because of the very small expense of the 
recovery by this process, however, the fact 
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popular brand. Place your stock orders now. 


G. GENNERT 


NEW YORK 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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Don’t bulld or remodel your Ez 
studio without writing for cir- 
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OWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. | 
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made. Prices quoted on a variety of — 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. Mc. BOWERS & SON 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 
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Save 25% to 60% 
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Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description,. both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M.,So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE \ P ASTE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


that it is possible to minimize the amount 
of sulphureted hydrogen given off may be 
of interest. This can be done by neutraliz- 
ing the hypo solution with caustic soda, 
testing with litmus to tell when it has be- 
come neutral, and then adding an excess of 
caustic soda in the proportion of % Ib. to 
the barrel of 50 gallons. 

The. silver is then precipitated@ing@ine 
usual way by adding about one quart of 
freshly prepared saturated solution of sul- 
phide of soda. Stir well and allow to stand 
for at least twenty-four hours. At the end 
of this time, dip out a graduate of solu- 
tion, add a small amount of sulphide solu- 
tion, and, if the solution remains clear, all 
the silver has been precipitated. 

New Zinc METHOD 

The zinc method of silver recovery which 
has been worked out in our Research 
Laboratory is in no way objectionable. The 
zinc used is the metal in granulated form, 
similar to metal fillings, and is furnished by 
us at 45 cents per pound. It can be had by 
ordering through your dealer. 

Place your exhausted hypo solutions in 
wooden kegs or barrels. If the bath 1s alka- 
line, it should be neutralized with acetic 
acid, using litmus paper as an indicator. 
Then add an excess of acid in the propor- 
tion of 1 oz. glacial or 3 ozs. 28 per cent. 
acetic acid to the gallon of solution. Then 
add the granulated zinc in the proportion 
of 2 lbs. to the gallon of solution and stir 
occasionally. 

After twenty-four hours, the silver 
should all be precipitated as a black sludge 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


At Dealers’ Generally 


: CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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of metallic silver. Vhe progress of the ex- 
traction can be followed by taking a small 
portion of the liquid, making acid with a 
few drops of acetic and then adding a little 
sodium sulphide solution. A white precipi- 
tate indicates that all the silver has been re- 
moved—a black precipitate that some silver 
is still in solution and that the solution 
should stand longer. 

When all the silver has precipitated and 
the solution is clear, decant it off. A con- 
venient method is to have a spigot near the 
bottom of the barrel. The barrel or other 
container should then be filled up again and 
the operation repeated seven or eight times 
until the recovery becomes slow, owing to 
the exhaustion of the zinc. 

The estimate of twenty-four hours for 
the recovery of silver is based on a fresh 
charge of zinc. As the extraction proceeds 
and the zinc is used up, the rate of pre- 
cipitation falls off so that when more than 
two or three days are required to precipi- 
tate the silver, more zinc should be added. 

As the silver is removed from the hypo 
solution, the zinc continues to dissolve in 
the acetic acid, but, allowing for this loss, 
a pound of zinc, costing 45 cents, will re- 
cover a pound of silver, worth approxi- 
mately $17.00, so the recovery is certainly 
worth while. 

When sending silver residues to a re- 
finery, it is more economical to save until 
a quantity has been accumulated, as a fixed 
assay charge is made regardless of the 
quantity submitted. In gathering the sludge 
from the bottom of the barrel, save every 
particle of the solid matter, draining it care- 
fully before packing for shipment. 

It might be added that zinc dust was tried 
out thoroughly, but was not found practical, 
as it remains in suspension in the liquid and 
does not allow the liquid to be decanted 
readily. The coarser zinc settles rapidly 
and takes the silver with it, making decant- 
ing a simple matter.—Studio Light. 


*K 
Dispirited—“These are gloomy times.” “No 
wonder, with everybody out of spirits.’—Balti- 
more American. 
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The Artist’s Lay-Figure Best for the 
Study of Drapery 


To the photographic artist, grace, or the natural 
balance of the figure, is associated almost exclu- 
sively with the draped subject, and here it would 
seem that sculpture, more than painting, is the 
better teacher, especially antique sculpture, because 
the Greeks invariably employed clothing to deco- 
rate, not to conceal the human figure. But a too 
close following of the antique is not permissible 
and our recommendation is to go to ancient sculp- 
ture for examples of the beauty of the arrange- 
ment of the drapery, not for the classic style. 
The ancients have left us most charming examples 
of every kind of drapery garments, some large 
and ample in fold and texture, and some of ex- 
treme delicacy. 

The photographer should carefully study these 
from casts or from photographs, where he has 
no access to the originals. He will gain from 
them an insight into the principles on which 
drapery should be adjusted, and by reference to 
the demands of his own art make application 
accordingly. 

Flaxman among moderns was also a master in 
this department of art. The adjustment of his 
draperies is admirable, and the precepts he gives 
us on the subject is valuable reading, but what 
we want here to call particular attention to is 
the mechanical aid to facilitate the study of 
drapery. 

In acquiring a knowledge of the mode in which 
the folds are naturally generated and spread ac- 
cording to the coarseness or fineness of the ma- 
terial, the employment of the artist’s lay-figure 
will be found of greater service, much more so 
than a study directly with the living model, sim- 
ply because the lay-figure does not tire and cannot 
protest. 

The student must endeavor to comprehend the 
rationale of drapery management, and it requires 
not a little patience to do so. He must study 
how it is naturally affected by the raising or ex- 
tending of a limb, in what degree the weight of 
the material counteracts the effect of the move- 
ment, how the folds originate from the points, 
where the garment is held up, enlarging as they 
recede, spreading where unconfined, or changing 
their course where they meet with resistance. 

He should pursue them carefully throughout 
their whole progress, taking note of those sudden 
terminations, technically called “eyes,” which are 
often so effective in the pose. A knowledge of 
all these particular features will afford him op- 
portunity of turning the drapery to good effect 
in posing the figure in repose. By using the lay- 
figure, there is no risk of tiring the subject by 
necessary experimentation in rearrangement of 
folds when your idea is not definite, and, besides, 
no chance of implied or expressed criticism. 


*% 


“Many motor speeders arrested in your town, 
Uncle Sir? 

“No. There used to be, but we settled them 
fellers, all right. Hain’t been hardly an arrest in 
six months.” 

“How did you manage it?” 

“Wa’ll, we jest fixed the speed limit at seventy- 
five miles an hour, an’ darned few of ’em kin 
make it, b’gosh!” 
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FL M handling becomes facilitated 


In loading, time is saved by the 
Quick release 


Then, the film 
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for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The Ultra-Violet and Visible Transmission of Various 
Colored Glasses 


During the last three years the spectral transmis- 
sions of a great number and variety of glasses 
have been measured by the Bureau of Standards 
throughout the ultra-violet, visible, and infra- 
red. The transmissions throughout the infra- 
red, and extending into the visible, have already 
been published as well as the transmissions for 
the visible and ultra-violet of glasses particularly 
classed as eye-protective. In the present paper 
are given the transmissions for the visible and 
ultra-violet of 87 samples of glass, representing 
over 50 different kinds, mostly colored, which are 
not used primarily for eye-protection, but which 
are useful for various other special purposes. 
The glasses listed in this and the other papers 
mentioned, are representative of what may be 
obtained today on the American market, and in- 
clude also some of foreign make which were 
obtainable before the war. It is thus possible to 
Compare the relative merits of foreign and 
American glass, and see in what respect the latter 
may duplicate or improve upon the former. 

All of the glasses of this: paper, so far as it 
was possible to get values, were measured photo- 


graphically and visually, and in most cases 
photoelectrically. The photographic (Hilger 
sector photometer with quartz spectograph) 


method may be used from 230 to 500 millimicrons, 
the photoelectric (null method) from 380 to 600, 
and the visual (Koenig-Martens spectrophoto- 
meter) from 436 to 720. The data are presented 
in the form of transmission curves extending 


from 720 millicrons throughout the visible and 
ultra-violet as far as the specimens have any 
appreciable transmission. The methods overlap 
to such an extent that when all are used ex- 
tremely reliable curves may be obtained. With 
possibly a few exceptions, therefore, the curves 
as given. in this paper are considered accurate 
within 0.02 on the transmission scale of 0.00 to 
1.00, and in many cases, especially at low trans- 
missions and in the better specimens, the un- 
certainty is less than this. 

For each specimen are given the transmission 
curve, the thickness, the trade name or designa- 
tion, and the maker or dealer. In each figure 
also is given the relative visibility curve for the 
average human eye. An inspection of the curves 
must be made by those interested, inasmuch as 
this kind of data cannot be summarized. 

Various practical uses to which these glasses 
are put are indicated, such as ultra-violet signal- 
ing, railway signaling, improvement of visability 
both for visual and photographic work, protec- 
tion of the eyes, and selective ray filters. Of 
special value in scientific work is their use as 
filters to obtain monochromatic light from the 
mercury, helium, or hydrogen lamps. Trans- 
mission curves of such filters are given—Frank- 
lin Inst. Journal, 

* 


Teacher—‘Now, Robert, what plants flourish 
in excessive heat?” 


Bobby—“Ice plants.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Pistave — Commercial— Portraiture 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING | 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave. , Chicago 


‘Dependable Service’”’ 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Our price list will interest you. 


Photographer’s Portrait Service Co. 
3043-47 W. Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
Someres LNT GAGS baer 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 


You certainly can use the space and money to better 
advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


H. Brandt has opened a studio in Antioch, 
Galice 


B. F. Reece, of Tennessee, has opened a studio 
in Shelbyville, Ind. 


Charles F. Richardson, Leominster, Mass., 
on February 12th of pneumonia. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. A. French have sold their 
studio at Harrisburg, Ill, and will locate in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


A fire starting in the studio of H. S. Reade, 
Providence, R. I., on February 16th, caused dam- 
age estimated at $85,000. 


Mr. Kronhiemer has purchased the Burget 
Bldg., Bushnell, Ill., and is having it remodeled 
preparatory to occupancy. 


died 
Aged 81 years. 


Herman W. Karlson, photographer, 10 School 
Street, Worcester, Mass., has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. Liabilities, $1,609.80; no assets. 


Walter F. Miller, commercial photographer, 
died on February 8th at his home in Hartford, 
Conn, after a brief illness. Mr. Miller was thirty 
years of age and is survived by his wife and two 
small children. 


Adam Dove, Union Hill, N. J., died of gastritis 
on February 22d after an illness of three days. 
He was born in Scarborough, England, in 1849, 
came to this country when a youth and spent 
thirty-five years of his early life with Napoleon 
Sarony, of New York City. 


x 
Extra Charges 


Some photographers make a practice of quoting 
an apparently low price for their work, and then - 
endeavor to make it remunerative by making a 
considerable extra charge for modifications which 
the customer did not expect to pay for when 
entering the premises. For example, we find a 
man filling a window with post cards, say, at one 
dollar per dozen, and charging another fifty cents 
for sepia toning, while an additional charge is 
made for a second figure or a slightly larger 
head. This is objectionable both from the point 
of view of the sitter and the photographer, and 
in the end does not tend to improve business. If 
different classes of work are done, it is much 
better to show plainly priced specimens of each, 
so that sitters can choose at the outset and not 
have a feeling that they have been rushed. Even 
better-class studios are not above this sort of 
thing, quite a disproportionate increase being 
made upon prices shown in the window for any 
modification in style. We have it upon the 
authority of one who has tried both ways that the 
abolition of extras, as extras, has resulted in a 
marked improvement in his takings. If the 
photographer looks at his own practices as he 
looks at those of the shoemaker who charges him 
fifteen cents extra for a pair of laces for shoes 
already twice pre-war price, he will realize the 
feelings of his sitters.—British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 
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A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 


Quality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


THE HOME OF 
STANDARDIZED PLATES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central Pointers.” 


Gleaned from a Girl 


I had been doing business for several years 
with a concern that employs a number of corre- 
spondents, and had been particularly struck with 
the intelligence and courtesy employed by one 
correspondent in answering my letters. 

Happening to be in this company’s office one 
day, I asked the manager what sort of a chap 
F. M. Smith was, this being the name signed by 
the correspondent, and said I would like to meet 
him. 

The manager smiled and pushed a button, and 
presently in came a decidedly attractive young 
woman. 

Turning to me, he-said, “This is F. M. Smith, 
Miss Smith, meet Mr. Blank.” 

With the preconceived idea in my mind that 
EM. Smith’ -must be a man, I was naturally 
taken back for a moment, but soon rallied suff- 
ciently to engage her in conversation. 

I told her that I had wanted to meet F. M. 
Smith because I liked the way F. M. Smith 
answered my letters. 

I asked her if she followed any definite plan 
or method in answering letters, and she nodded 
a decided affirmative. 

She said, “I make it a point to read every letter 
carefully before commencing dictation. I sepa- 
rate the letters into two piles; the first containing 
those I can answer without having to look up 
anything. In the other pile I place those demand- 
ing investigation or further information before 
answering, 

I make a note of every question in the letter 
and make sure these are answered fully, first. 

Where an immediate and definite answer to 


any question is not possible, I refer to the ques- 
tion, regret that it cannot be answered in full, 
and promise to answer it at the earliest moment. 

My stenographer makes a note of all such 
instances, and hands me a list of all such when 
she brings me the letters to sign. 

By so doing, these unanswered questions are 
kept before me, and so I can answer them at the 
earliest moment without the customer having to 
write again regarding it. 

This makes the customer feel satisfied that the 
house is truly interested in him, and paves the 
way for an easier adjustment of any contentions 
that may arise in the future. 

With me complaints are a serious matter, and 
I try to look at them from the customers’ view- 
point, never, however, overlooking the fact that 
I am here to protect the interests of the house. 

When we are at fault I admit it promptly, and 
apologize, and do my best to remedy what is 
wrong. I don’t believe in dodging the issue. 

Even when the complaint is not justifiable, I 
frequently settle it the customer’s way when the 
amount involved is not too great, because I know 
that while the amount at stake must be charged 
as a merchandise loss, it can be credited to the 
good-will account of the house, and the good-will 
of the customer counts for a lot. 

I try to handle my correspondence in such a 
way as to make the customer feel that our or- 
ganization is composed of real human beings— 
friendly ones—and that we truly have their 
interests at heart.” 

It seems to me that F. M. Smith has the right 
idea. What do you think?—The Kodak Sales- 


man. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 


Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 

. accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Instructors Wantep—One in Printing Depart- 

ment and one in Dark-Room; state qualifica- 
tions, references and salary. Apply Illinois Col- 
lege of Photography, Effingham, Illinois. 


Wantep.—A good all-round workman; must be 

good retoucher; salary $30 a week; good steady 
position. Send samples and give age and ex- 
perience in first letter. W. R. Loar & Son, 
Grafton, W. Va. 


Wantep—Good Retoucher (man or lady). Posi- 
tion open any time up to the Ist of March. 

Must be competent and reliable. Towles, of 

Washington, D. C. (1520 Connecticut Ave.) 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For Sate—Ground-floor Portrait Studio and 

Gift Shop business; equipped to 8/10. Draw- 
ing population of about 20,000 people. This is a 
cash proposition. N. Bartholomew Studio, 510 
Main Street, Slatington, Pa. 


studio, old stand, fine 

location (not furnished) for rent in small 
western Illinois city (4,000). Good business and 
good prices for fine work, established. Write for 
full particulars to A! BG, 208 Calender ve- 
nue, Peoria, III. 


Opportu NIty—Modern 


For SALtE—A model studio, 25 miles from New 

York City. Excellent location on ground floor 
and doing a good business; equipped to perfec- 
tion. Established 11 years in a residential town 
of 9,000; our price, $3,500. Address 908, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


Wantep—8 x 10 Century printing machine. State 
condition and price in first letter. Folsom 
studio, 111 E. Tuscarawas; Canton: ©: 


WaANTED—To purchase one hundred sets of 
Complete Self-Instructing Library of Practical 
Photography, 10 volumes. Write, stating price, 
binding, and condition, to the Illinois College of 
Photography, Effingham, Illinois. 
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Light Action, Electrical 


The so-called chemical rays utilized in pro- 
ducing the photograph are merely waves of light 
of short wave length and, consequently, are 
subject to the physical laws which operate on 
light in general, that is, they are reflected, re- 
fracted, polarized like other rays. 

It has been proved positively that the time 
required for development of a normal color is 
proportional to the number of light waves which 
strike per second the sensitive surface. One 
difference, however, between photographic re- 
action and ordinary chemical reaction is that the 
velocity in the former increases but little by a 
rise of temperature, while that of the latter in- 
creases enormously. 

Light action evidently is not a direct loosening 
of the atoms of the molecule, as is the phenom- 
enon produced by heat, but a phenomenon of 
ionization, It is supposed that light vibration is 
produced by electrical agitation, and that electri- 
fication alters the thermo-potential, and the 
action of light waves is that of rapidly alter- 
nating fields, so really we may assume that photo- 
chemical action is an electric phenomenon. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Onew vous 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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KASTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKLETS 


‘The Photography of Colored Objects”’ 


A book for the man who wishes to know more about the 
theory of color-rendering in monotone and the application 
of this theory to practical photographic work. It isa book 
worth studying, on a subject worth knowing. With color 
charts, diagrams and comparative illustrations. 

Post paid, 50 cents 


°*Tantern Slides”’ 


How to Make and Color Them 


A handbook of information concerning the production 
and coloring of lantern slides with a new method of dye- 
toning by the aid of American made dyes. 

Free on application 
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Elementary Photographic Chemistry”’ 


The chemistry of photography with a description of the 
preparation and properties of the different chemicals used. 
| Free on application 


°*Color Plates and Filters for 
Commercial Photography”’ 


A booklet which makes clear the principles involved, the 
materials to use and the way to use them in the photog- 
raphy of colored objects. Free on application 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The highlights stay where 
you put them in a Portrait 
Film negative—there is no 
halation to spread them 
over halftones and shadows. 
That’s why a Portrait Film 
negative 1s crisp but not 
harsh—has detail but 1s not 
flat. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Cirkut Pictures 


Like this will keep you busy filling orders for prints. 
And you will make an unusually good profit as well. 


Every city, town, camp or undeveloped territory presents 
opportunities for the Cirkut Photographer, ranging from large 
groups in the city to the exploitation of cultivated areas, mining 


properties or timber land. 


Cirkut Cameras are easy to operate, and there are sev- 
eral different outfits from which you can make a selection 


suitable for your needs. 


Ask your dealer for the Cirkut Method Book. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


Uc 
SoM MIUIIINNNIUUUIIAAAUUETAAIIUTTT TTL 


Sill VIVIAN 
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Invest in a trimmer 


EASTMAN 
METAL TRIMMERS 


are good investments because—they are strong 
and substantial—they trim easily and trim 
accurately—they keep true and last a lifetime. 

Eastman Metal Trimmers are furnished in 
three sizes with metal beds ruled with white 


lines in one-half inch squares, also brass rules. 


THE PRICE 


No. 10, 10-inch blade and rule ; €15.00 
No. 15, 15-inch blade and rule ; : 20.00 
No. 20, 20-inch blade and rule , : 25.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’ , 
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| The Genuine 
Monomethyl Paramidophenol Sulphate: 


HLON 


We make it; we know it 1s right 


THE PRICE 
1 oz. Bottle 2 - = - F205 
1% |b. Bottle - 2 = 3.95 
Y% |b. Bottle - : - 7205 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROGHES GER, Ni ¥. 


1 lb. Bottle = Z 2 = 15.00 
All Dealers’. 
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Put all the quality of your 


negatives in your prints—use 


AIR TURAL 


the paper that repro- 
duces correctly. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SVU LNOIS LIBRARY 


WWIVERSITY OF IL 


18 1920 
No. 657 Wednesday March 10, 1920 Single Copy & Cente. 


— 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Cffice as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quaker Ci ty 


GARNETT Mart Fotio ; 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 
City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 


The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 


ations—we show. It has just the 

right touch to appeal to those 

who are in doubt, and it helps 
Thickness of Mat o—7 to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The pyc oeeeemarmnnreenanee ears 


SMe PSRELELLESS 
right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and eee 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER Ginny. CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


t F 
pete No. Size Folio Opening for COMPANY 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 


S 59 4%x9 3 x 4 Square nd 
O 51 55, ihe Geese 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
S 51 pie) 4x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


THE NEW GOAL 


toward which 
hotography is striving 


ere) 


we 


HE world is made up of all types of people, and it 
takes all sorts of photographic styles to satisfy their 
varying tastes. We recognize this—but believe that the 
constant effort to raise the standards of appreciation for 
all things artistic is proper and should be encouraged. 


Collins Ultrafine Mountings 


are made solely with a view to supplying the need of the 
greater number of photographers in America who cater 
to the aesthetic taste of the public and strive to develop 
it. These photographers have an unvarying instinct for 
quality which is satisfied with nothing less than the best. 


Collins Ultrafine Mountings are notably fashionable. They 
harmonize with the photographic tones and shades of the day. 


They are popular because their use as a setting makes them 
invaluable in emphasizing the perfection of the portrait. 


Collins Mountings are Collins-made in our own wonderful plant 
—and their perfection is guarded just as carefully as is the perfec- 
tion of photographs which you make. 


Studios that value prestige are proud to exhibit their best efforts 
in Collins Mountings and they profit by it. 


“ The Standard of Quality Since 1857 ” 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. Co. [Zep 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. hoee 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER": 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR. BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 657 


Wednesday, March 10, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Your Newspaper Advertising 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Experts on the subject of advertising 
say that a man may well spend from two 
to four per cent of his gross receipts on ad- 
vertising, and under usual conditions the 
newspaper affords the best single medium 
for publicity. 

There are instances where newspaper ad- 
vertising is not practical. If you operate a 
studio in a city of considerable size, a studio 
small enough so you appeal to neighborhood 
population instead of to the whole city, you 
might find the city daily paper too expensive. 
You have to pay a rate.based on the entire 
circulation, and much of that circulation is 
waste circulation as far as you are con- 
cerned. It is outside of your possible field 
of prospective patrons. But in the smaller 
community where you draw on the whole 
town for business, or in any city where the 
business is one of general appeal, the news- 
paper is the thing. 

In selecting the newspaper you are to use, 
choose the one going to the class of people 
you want to reach. You very likely know 
better about the class of people reading cer- 
tain papers than to believe everything their 
advertising solicitors tell you. Don’t buy 
advertising just because somebody comes 


along and tells you what a great paper he 
represents and asks you to advertise in it. 
Buy your advertising in the paper you be- 
lieve covers the ground. You know what 
class of paper you see in the hands of all 
the park bench loafers and bolsheviki and 
other classes among which you do not look 
for -much business. 

If you are featuring post card work or 
popular priced small pictures or other work 
of the type that appeals to the laboring 
people, of course, you should advertise in 
the paper they. read, but if you want the 
high-grade business of the people with the 
most money to spend and the best taste in 
the matter of photographs and art work, 
then you want to advertise in the more con- 
servative paper, the higher priced sheet. 

You should arrange to use the same loca- 
tion in the paper each time your ad. appears 
and that location should be suited to the 
business. As a rule you will find the page 
of local news and personal mention best, 
and, of course, the nearer top of column you 
get, the better, so long as you don’t get on 
the fold of the paper. Better be all below 
the fold than half above and half below. 
But see that your ad. is always in the same 
place. 
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Change the advertisement every issue you 
Don’t let the same ad. be repeated a 
second day. People will not read stale news 
and why would they read stale ads? The 
idea that somebody may see the ad the 
second time who missed it the first time has 
nothing to it because such people would see 
the new ad just the same. Always have a 
fresh message and it will interest folks. 

If you cannot afford to use the paper 
every issue, arrange for alternating issues. 
You may find it better to use a certain space 
every other issue than to take half as much 
space in every issue. Figure out what you 
can afford to pay for newspaper advertising 
for the year, decide which newspaper is the 
best one for you to use and then get rates 
and decide how to make that money get the 
most and the best publicity. 

In a general way it may be said that an 
advertisement of less than three inches, 
single column, will be so small as to be negli- 
gible in value, and four or five inches, double 
column, will be nearer the right thing. Still, 
many photographers have made _ single 
column space pay well by using snappy, 
interesting headings and putting a forceful 
punch into” a> veryaliities readincaemictct: 
Have something to say and say it in few 
words, and it will get over. 

The use of cuts is found helpful by some 
studios, but this should be attempted only 
when the space 1s large enough to permit of 
suitable reading matter as well, and the cuts 
should be a screen suited to newspaper work. 
It is a mistake to try to get high-grade half- 
tone work in a newspaper, and there is more 
danger of the cut being too fine a screen 
than too coarse. 

It may not be your fault that your cut 
shows up badly, as many newspaper cuts do, 
but you must bear in mind that you are sell- 
ing photographs, pictures, and the reader of 
the paper cannot help judging your photo- 
graphs by the samples you offer. The 
average reader will know or care nothing 
about half-tone screens or anything of that 
sort, but will think your picture is good or 
bad according to the way it looks in the 


use, 
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paper, and your work may be judged 
accordingly. : 

Make friends with the individual printer 
who has charge of the make-up of your 
advertisement and ask and take his judg- 
ment in the matter of the make-up and 
typography, unless you are very sure he is 
wrong. In any event, you will get better 
service for having him interested in your 
ad and it will pay you to give him some 
little present now and then in order to keep 
right with him. The printer can make or 
mar the best advertisement you can write, 
even though you send in the copy with ex- _ 
plicit directions for composition. 


Relief in Portraiture 


There is, apparently, some miusconcep- 
tion by the photo-portraitist as to the 
significance of the term “reliel™ lo. 
it is synonymous with “rotundity,” but the 
difference between the two is considerable. 

We might, perhaps, express this differ- 
ence concretely by saying that “rotundity” 
as applied to portraiture is presented by a 
stereoscopic view of the head, while the 
artistic relief 1s exhibited in a portrait when 
the head has the appearance of being sur- 
rounded by atmosphere. 

The phenomenon of both relief and 
rotundity, projection on a flat surface, the 
picture, is produced by the illumination 
employed. 

Whatever kind of light and shadow may 
predominate in the photograph, it is essen- 
tially the intermediate tones, ranging just 
below the highest light to the deepest 
shadow, which give the effect of the relief 
or projection of the image out of the 
supposed flat plane of the picture. We can 
get any degree of relief by the light scheme. 

If we illuminate a billiard ball we find: 
on the side nearest the source of illumina- 
tion, if this illumination has been studied to 
get a gradation, a differentiation of tone, 
from the spot of high-light down onto the 
shadow side of the ball, until it reaches a 
slight area of intense dark. Now if a 
photograph is taken of the ball so lighted 
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we get an image on a flat surface which 
presents it to the eye as having rotundity, 
not as a mere disk, for we make the ball, by 
the method of lighting for that effect look 
like a round, flat object. 

And so it is possible to illuminate the 
human head, make it look flat with a few 
prominences, the features, or we can bring 
it out in relief. 
portrait head must not be treated exactly 
like a ball, skillfully illuminated, to demon- 
strate that it has mere rotundity, and this 
brings us back to the difference between 
rotundity and relief. In fact, we must keep 
away from this appearance of rotundity in 
the portrait head. When a head is artis- 
tically shaded, it ought to seem to grow, as 
it were, out of the background, not present 
the look of something boldly carved out of 
the surroundings. This appearance, too 
many portraits present, but never do we see 
the head so illuminated in a portrait by a 
photographer of artistic instinct. It is not 
picasine to his eye... .lo be sure, the head 
ought to be differentiated from the back- 
ground, not look like a piece of mosaic work, 
but this differentiation must be effected by 
nice gradations of light and shade. No 
sharp lines of demarcation anywhere. 

Pieisecosciitial toO,-that in’ parts. Of the 
shadow side, the contiguous parts should 


But we must remember the 


merece. oradually into each other) Jtvisva 
prevalent notion to imagine the head 
properly lighted when it presents the 


appearance of the possibility of sweeping 
the hands all around it. We have had 
such shown to us, in expectation of getting 
our applause for the artistic effect dis- 
played. 

Some portraitists even pride themselves 
on the ability to so light the head, but 
photo-artistry ought not to be wax work. 
Such a projection does not give suggestion 
of atmosphere, nor is it evidence of even 
skill on the part of the photographer. It is 
easy enough in the accomplishment, but the 
presentation of atmospheric relief does 
show that the artist has not only technical 
skill, but a feeling for pictorial quality. 
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We have, to be sure, seen good portraits 
where the illumination was somewhat from 
the back, with a purpose of emphasizing the 
relief to a certain extent, but never for ex- 
aggeration, but even here the artist managed 
to preserve the harmony of tone, both on 
face and in the background so that the 
atmospheric effect was preserved. 

Now, if the background is too light, the 
outlines on the bright side of the face may 
be lost and so there will be no relief at all, 
which must be avoided, to preserve the 
facial outline, but if we arrange the illumi- 
nation falling upon the model and on the 
background, so that the adjacent parts of the 
two, head and background projection, are 
just dimly visible, but nevertheless suffici- 
ently distinct, we will get proper definition 
and relief; in other words, we get what is 
called by the artist “breadth” in our picture, 
and avoid that unpleasant spottiness and 
over-emphasis which makes the photog- 
rapher have recourse to the diffusion 
methods. The photographer must get this 
breadth, and a good way is to study the 
effect of illumination, outside as well as 
within the walls of the studio. 

You need not fear the obtrusion of detail, 
if you know how to manage your light. You 
will be enabled to subordinate minutiz in 
the picture without recourse to racking your 
lens, or using any mechanical means of 
diffusion. 

x 


A furrier was selling a coat to a woman cus- 
tomer. “Yes, ma’am,” he said. “I guarantee this 
to be genuine skunk fur that will wear for years.” 

“But suppose I get it wet in the rain?” asked the 
woman, “What effect will the water have on it? 
What will happen to it then? Won’t it spoil?” 


“Madam,” answered the furrier, “I have only 
one answer: Did you ever hear of a skunk carry- 
ing an umbrella?” 


AN ounce of acknowl- 

edgement is quite 
frequently worth a pound 
of debate. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


Beware of Giving Promissory Notes as 
Accommodations to Friends 


I find by my own professional experi- 
ence that there is a very general lack of 
understanding among business men, even 
those of long and extensive experience, as 
to the liability of a man who signs a 
promissory note as an accommodation to a 
friend, or a partner or a customer, or any- 
body, in fact. Only the other day, when I 
remonstrated with a client for making a 
very loose practice of doing that for his 
three sons, he argued with me that “he 
couldn’t be compelled to pay anything out 
on such notes, as he didn’t owe them.” 

The answer that I made to him and make 
to any reader hereof who is under the same 
delusion, is this: “It is true that you can- 
not be compelled to pay anything on an 
accommodation note by the person to whom 
you give it, but you can always be compelled 
to pay its full face to any person to whom 
the payee transfers it in good faith and for 
a good consideration.” 

If that were not so, you can easily see 
that an accommodation note would not be 
a loan of credit, as it is everywhere recog- 
nized as being. 

All this is called up by the following 
letter: 

3rooklyn, N. Y. 

I have been in the above wholesale 
business at this address for about 
three years, and as I started with 
very little capital, I have had a hard 
struggle. For the last year, however, 

I have been going ahead and have made 

a little money and established a fair 

line of credit. I have a brother in the 

retail business and have been in the 


habit of helping him out by signing 
accommodation notes for small 
amounts, so as to allow him to raise 
money to discount bills, as my credit 
standing is somewhat better than his. 
Last week Dun asked me for a new 
credit statement, and they insisted on 
my putting in my liabilities the accom- 
modation notes which [| had signed for 
my brother, which were unpaid. They 
said they would have to be deducted 
from my assets to get net worth. Is 
not this an error? I do not owe my 
brother anything whatever and merely 
signed the notes to help him raise the 
money. EO Weee 


I could not have a better example of 
what I referred to in the first paragraph. 
Here is a business man who has been in the 
habit of signing accommodation notes and 
handing them out, in the wholly erroneous 
belief that they did not affect either his lia- 
bilities or his credit standing. 

As a matter of fact, an accommodation 
note is just as much a liability as if he owed 
the money represented by it, for if it gets 
into the hands of a third party—it is prac- 
tically certain to, because that is what it 
was given for—such third party can collect 
it, even though he knew, when he took it, 
that the maker didn’t owe the money, but 
had given it merely as an accommodation. 
If that were not so, nobody would dis- 
count or take over an accommodation note, 
and it would at once cease to be the loan of 
credit it is intended to be. 7 

Read the following statement of the 
settled law on the subject : 
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An accommodation note 1s a note to 
which the maker has put his name with- 
out consideration, for the purpose of 
accommodating by a loan of his credit, 
some other person who is to provide 
for the 1evitalls- dite wale 
represents a loan of credit to the party 
accommodated. 

The party for whose benefit an ac- 
commodation note has been made, 
acquires no rights against the accom- 


note when 


modation maker, who may set up the 
want of consideration as a defense to 
an action by the accommodated party, 
since as between them there is no con- 
sideration, a fact which is always a 
defense to a suit on negotiable paper 
between the immediate parties, whether 
accommodated or not. 

It is no defense to the enforcement 
of an accommodation note in the hands 
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of one other than the party accom- 
modated, taken for value and in good 
faith, however, that it was without 
consideration as against the accom- 
modating maker, if the holder 
gets it before it is due and 
this is so, although the holder had 
knowledge, before the paper was trans- 
ferred to him, that it was accommoda- 
tion paper. 

The maker of an accommodation note 
can be sure of not having to pay it, only as 
long as it remains in the hands of the 
payee, who, of course, himself 
collect it. But it is certain not to remain in 
the hands of the payee, because he can 
realize nothing on it until it gets out of his 
hands. And the minute it gets out of his 
hands, the maker is just as liable on it as if 
he had given it for a bill he owed. 


(Copyright, 1920, Elton J. Buckley. ) 


cannot 


Atlantic City Convention 


We had hopes of printing a fairly com- 
plete report of the Middle Atlantic States 
Convention, but delay from the stenographer 
is the cause. We expect to print several of 
the lectures 1n a future issue. 

While the attendance was not up to ex- 
pectations (463 registered), owing to difh- 
culties in traveling, due to weather con- 
ditions and the number who were ill, it was 
one of the best conventions ever staged, and 
everybody satisfied. | 

The Friday afternoon “Society Day,” we 
The 


fashionable 


hope will never be repeated. an- 
nouncement made that 
gowns were to be shown and fully 600 de- 
luded ladies met with disappointment. One 
lady complained to us that she “came to see 
the new gowns and not a couple of 
photographers only photographing. She 
didn’t like it one bit and had paid 50 cents 
for just seeing photographers at work.” 
Guess she was right about it. 

At the election of officers, the following 
were selected : 


Was 


President—J. W. Scott, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-President—Geo. J. Kossuth, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Secretary—L. L. Higgason, Asheville, 
Ine C. 

Treasurer—E. W. Brown, Beaver, Pa. 
STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Pennsylvania—M,. A. Blazier, Lebanon. 

New Jersey—Geo. Wettlin, Newark. 

Delaware—Frank McClean, Wilmington. 

Maryland—John T. Selby, Baltimore. 

District of Columbia—D. Edmondson, 
Washington. 

Virginia—G. DeJ. Mesny, Norfolk. 

West Virginia—W. R. Hook. 

North Carolina—Ben. V. 
Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina—J. F. 
tansburg. 


Matthews, 
Manning, Spar- 


The selection of next place of meeting 
was left to the incoming board. 

Medals were awarded to the following 
traveling men in the membership campaign : 
Billy Kerst, W. T. Houston, C. O. Towles, 
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Ross Seddon, E. Ko Cooper aridigizese. 
Higgason, 

The forty-five manufacturers and dealers 
had an ideal hall for showing their gocds 
and business was reported good in every 
instance. The following is the complete 
list : 

Alexander Bros. Co., Sterling Tanks and 
Sundries, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

Ansco Co., Binghamton; N. Y. 

Abel’s Photographic Weekly, Cleveland, 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
NAY | 

Eduard Blum, Chicago, Ill., Gum Prints, 
Frames and Photo Finishing. 

Bridges Mfg. Co., Photo 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Leo J. Buckley, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Studio Lamps, adjustable for all kinds of 


Mounts, 


lightings. 

BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, Philadel- 
phia. 

Butler-Sanker Co., Butler Lamps, Cleve- 
land, ©. 


Suggestions for Proportionate Dozen Prices on Photographs 
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Central Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Camera, Philadelphia. 
Colegrove Bros., Photo Finishers, But- 
fale eae 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Photo Mounts, 
Philadelphia. 
G. Cramér ‘Dry Plate Coz st omisaeye. 
Cumming’s Laboratories, “Cumminone,”’ 
the new developer, New York. 
Frank J. Curry, Photo Mounts and Sun- 
dries, Philadelphia. 
Frank Daleo, Frames, New York. 
Defender Photo-Supply Co., Rochester, 
Naas 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
among their other products, showed the new 


Enlarging Printer which attracted unusual 


attention and admiration. 


Furst Bros., Frames, Baltimore, Md. 


H. Gunther, Advertising Twine or Tape, 
New York. 
Tom Hadaway, Panchroma Arc Lamps, 
New York, 


ee ——————————————————————————_ IEEE 


Dozen 


Compliments of THE MEDICK-BARROWS CO., 135 E. Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


[Fac-simile of card distributed by Medick- Barrows Co., reduced one-half size.] 


Original Orders Rate Duplicate Orders 
a WV 3.) -e tel eer Mites | 10 ©} 11) 112 ee onmehae es 1 3 6 12 
§ 1.65'§ 2.00/§ 225§ 250$ 2.75§ 3.00$ 3258 3.50$ 3.758 4.00% 4.001$ 5.75$ 7.508 11.00$ .758 1258 200$ 3.50 
190| 225 2501 275) 3.00 3.25| 3.50, 3.751 4.00| 4.25] 4.50) 6.50 850| 1250] 75) 1.35/ 2.25] 4.00 
215) 250) 2801 3.00) 330 3.60 3.90; 4.25] 4.50| 4.75| 5.001 7.50 9.50, 14.00]  .75| 1.50; 2.50| 4.50 
250| 3.001 3.40 3.80) 4.001 4.40! 4.80| 5.20| 5.60' 6.00 6.00| 8.50| 11.00| 16.00] 1.001 1.75) 2.75] 5.00 
2.90| 3.50 3.90| 4.30] 4.7]| 5.10| 5.50| 5.90, 6.25| 6.75] 7.00] 10.00| 13.00] 19.00] 1.00 2.00, 3.25) 6.00 
350i 4.00) 4.501 5.00) 5.25 5.75] 625| 6.75] 7.25] 7.75) 8.00) 11.50/ 15.00| 22.00 1.25] 2.25] 3.75| 7.00 
3.75) 4.50) 5.001 5.50 6.00 6.50; 7.00| 7.50/~ 8.00 8.50| 9.00] 13.00| 17.00| 25.00] 1.35/ 2.50| 4.25] 8.00 
4.25] 5.00] 5.75| 6.25] 6.75] 7.30| 7.90| 875] 9.25| 9.75] 10.00] 14.50| 19.00| 28.00) 1.40| 2.75 4.75] 9.00 
5.00) 6.00] 6.751 7.50) 8.00) 8.65 9.25} 10.00| 10.75] 11.50; 12.00] 17.00| 22.00| 32.00 1.50/ 3.00, 5.501 10.00 
6.25' 7.50) 8.50 9.50] 10.00) 11.00) 12.00| 13.00 14.00} 15.00| 15.00] 21.25| 27.50} 40.00) 1.75] 3.75/ 7.00| 12.50 
7.50) 9.00) 40.00) 11.00) 12.00 13.00] 14.00| 15.00} 16.00| 17.001 18.00] 26.001 34.00 50.00] 2001 4.50 8.501 16.00 
8.50| 10.00] 11.25 12.25] 13.25) 14.50| 15.75| 17.00| 18.00] 19.00] 20.00) 28.75| 97.50| 55.00 2.25] 5.00/ 9.25) 17.50 
9.50) 11.25] 12.50! 13.75] 15.00l. 16.25] 17.50! 18.75} 20.00) 21.25| 22.50) 32.50| 42.50| 62.50] 2501 5.75| 10.50| 20.00 
10.50) 12.50) 14.001 15.50) 16.75] 18.25| 19.75| 21.25] 22.75] 24.001 25.00] 36.001 47.001 67.00! 3.00/ 6.25| 11.501 22.001 
13.00) 15.00) 17.00! 18.50) 20.00) 22.00] 24.00) 25.50' 27.501 28.50/ 30.00] 43.00) 56.001 82.00) 3.501 7.50| 13.501 26.00 
14.75|| 17.50} 20.00] 21.75|) 23.25|| 25.00| 27.25] 29.50| 31.50| 33.501 35.00) 50.00] 65.00, 95.00) 4.00, 8.50| 16.00| 30.00 
16.75]) 20.00] 22.75] 25.00] 26.75|| 29.00 31.25] 33.50| 35.75| 38.00] 40.00) 57.50] 75.00 119.00)  4.50/ 10.00 18.501 35.00 
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Wootten-Moulton Studio 
New Bern, N. C. 


FIRST PRIZE, HOME PORTRAIT CLASS, MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES CONVENTION 
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Gerhard Sisters 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Halldorson Co., Halldorson Home Por- 
trait Lamps, Print Washers, etc., Chicago. 

Flaloidss\ 0, se noto” Papers... Rochester, 
NAY 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

John Haworth Co., Philadelphia, a full 
line of Sundries, Backgrounds, Cameras 
and Studio Accessories. 

Johnson Ventlite Co., Chicago. 

Kimball-Mathew Co., Photo 
Columbus, O. 

J. W. McCabe Co., Photo Mounts, New 
OF: 

Eugene Markley, Studio Lamps, Phila- 
delphia. 

Medick-Barrows Co., 
Mounts, Columbus, O. 

Michigan Photo Shutter -Co., Packard 
Shutters, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mueller Bros., Frames, Chicago. 

Geo. Murphy, Inc., Photo Sundries, New 
York. 

Photo Appliance Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Pako Dryers, Film Clips and the new Pako 
Print Washer, the latter is run by a small 
motor and was one of the cleverest things 
shown in the convention. 

Presto Mfg. Co., Printing Masks, Print- 
ing Machines and Studio Mirrors, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Sinplex  EnotOs Specialty Gor~ Print 
Dryers and Print Washers, New York. 

Special Materials Co., Wallace’s Metol 


Mounts, 


Special Photo 


and other Photo Chemicals, Brooklyn, 
Ieee, 

A. Sussman & Co., Photo Mounts, Phila- 
delphia. 


Sprague-Hathaway Co., Photo-finishing 
and frames, Somerville, Mass. 

J. Sussman Photo Supply Co., Photo 
Mounts and Sundries, Baltimore, Md. 

Taprell-Loomis Co., Photo Mounts, 
Chicago. 

Ullman Co., Frames, New York. 

C. G. Willoughby, Inc., “Timerol” de- 
veloper, etc., New York. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Verito and Velos- 
tigmat lenses, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dah 


January, 1920 


The biggest January in our history 


THE ANSWER— 
66 
e 99 
t-speed 
A perfect portrait plate—and speed 


GP 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


TIMEROL 


(Mono-methyl-paramido phenol-Sulphate C. P.) 


CHEMICALLY IDENTICAL 
WITH GERMAN METOL 
AT 
PRE-WAR METOL PRICES 


:: Quality Guaranteed :: 
Send Stamp for Free Sample 


PRICES: 
loz.75¢ % lb. $2.75 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


I Ib. $10.00 
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Simplex Auto Print Dryers 


WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 


Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 

Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 

Electric Heated with ‘‘ - wy 225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


IMPROVED 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


A 


SS eae 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 
No. 3—For prints up to 11x14, - $50.00 
No. 4—For prints up to 20x24, - 60.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Intangible Asset 
C. H. CLAUDY 

If you should advertise your business for 
sale tomorrow, you would ask so much for 
your lease, so much for your property, so 
much for your furnishmes, fittings and 
apparatus, so much for your stock of old 
negatives and so much for your “good will.” 
This “good will’ is an altogether intangible 
asset and very difficult to translate into 
terms of dollars and cents. It is, neverthe- 
less, a very real part of your assets. 

Good will, however intangible it may be, 
can be analyzed. Generally it depends 
upon convenience of location and habit of 
customers, upon personality of owner or 
operator of a business, upon reputation 
established for service and _ reputation 
established for price.’ There aresoties 
factors in different business, but these are 
largely common to all. 

Note that’ as a general rule; the Wiener 
the price of goods sold, the less important is 
the location of the house selling them, un- 
less the question of fashion is involved, in 
which location is everything. Thus, 
Tiffany, in New York, has a world-wide 
reputation for reliability in the sale of 
gold and precious stones, and is able to sell 
at prices which lesser houses cannot get, 
largely on account of that reputation. 
Tiffany occupies a wonderful building in 
the heart of New York’s most fashionable 
shopping district. Undoubtedly ‘Tiffany 
would sell as well by mail if they were in 
Maiden Lane or down on the east side, but 
they would lose much fashionable trade by 
moving off a fashionable street. 

In the case of nationally advertised and 
well-known articles of high price—auto- 
mobiles and pianos, for instance, it is not 
necessary to have the most expensive loca- 
tion in town in order to create a buying 
clientelé. Doubtless this principle works 
the way with photographs—one 
seldom hears of a successful ping-pong 
studio in an exclusively residential district, 
whereas there are any number of high- 


same 
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“SYLVAR” 


ge nis 


Anastigmat f6.8 


Attention is called to these “IMPORTED” 
Anastigmats 


symmetrical Triplets, 


equaling in covering power the best imported 
lenses of this type and superior to similar lenses of American make. 
Do not permit the extremely reasonable prices to prejudice you. 


LIST PRICE: 


. 4—Focus 
. 4a—Focus 
. 5—Focus 
. 6—Focus 
. 7—Focus 


In Barrel In Ilex Shutter 


Longer focal lengths, up to 17% in., offered at proportionate prices. 


Sent on 10 days’ trial——Judge for yourself. 


G. GENNERT, *32335" 


_ grade and high-priced photographers who 
have their studios considerably off the 
beaten track and not only do not diminish 
their businesses by so doing, but actually in- 
crease them. So that location considered 
with relation to “good will” must also be 
considered with relation to the character of 
business being done. 

Just how much “good will” is a personal 
asset rather than an asset of the business, 
is a matter for careful consideration in buy- 
ing any business—it is also a matter for 
you to consider in thinking of the actual 
value of your business, for some canny 
purchasers, should you ever wish to sell, 
might be much interested in just that phase. 
There are businesses in which the man at 
the head is the “whole works.” Take him 
away and the business will fall, if not to 
pieces, at least to a much lower level. There 
is an optical store which has made a lot of 
money on a shoe string and a smile, because 
the original genius who presides behind the 
counter has an unusual way with people, 


127 E. 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES 


320 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Why Not Use 


Your Favorite Formula? 


You trusted it for years 
and can still do so with 


METOL— Johnsons 
AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 


Genuine only in our sealed bottles. 


Manufactured by the Chemists who made 
Photography possible. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1743 AND STILL 
GOING STRONG. 


JOHNSON & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd. 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK,U.S.A. 
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This is one of a series of sketches on Leading American Photographers«s- 
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American 


Photo Sraphers 


WM. SHEWELL ELLIS:—It has been said that artists are generally 

I~ poor business men. 

~ for while all his work is artistic inthe extreme, it is of such a nature that it 
has a practical commercial application. 


But Mr. Ellis is the exception that proves the rule, 


Aside from his national and international repute as a portrait 
photographer Mr. Ellis has achieved unique distinction through 
the use of his photographs as cover designs by the 
Saturday Evening Post and other national publications. 
For the past six years he has won the annual Kodak 
prize of $500 for the best photograph submitted in their 
advertising competition. Mr. Ellis’ cover designs and 
illustrations, like his portraits, are truly masterpieces of 
composition and originality. 


It is not surprising to find Mr. Ellis’ studio equipment 
complete in every detail. As far as lenses are concerned, 
he has found a suitable scope of work for each of our 
“big three," —the Velostigmat F:4.5, Vitax F:3 8 and 
the Verito F:4. The Velostigmat is pictured at the left. 


Our new catalog fully describes and illustrates these 
three popular portrait lenses. Let us send a copy. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, , 


MNO TEVATRON AAU 


and an ability to make friends, make him- 
self remembered and remembered with 
His store 
is a good store, and his assistants are ex- 
perts and his goods and prices are right, yet 
he could not sell all the “good will” he 
possesses because a lot of it would follow 
him wherever he went. In other words, he 
could not realize on the actual value of his 
business if he wanted to sell it, because he 
could not dispose of that part of his busi- 
ness which is inherently tied up with him- 
oh 

There are similar instances to be found 
in photography. To take a single well- 
known instance, Pirie MacDonald, photog- 
rapher of men, might sell his studio and his 
business and his “good will,’ but he could 
not guarantee his purchaser the same suc- 
cess he has had, merely because his unique 
ability to be successful with men, popular 
with men, is not a thing of which he could 
dispose. 


pleasure, far above the average. 


Good will depends very much on reputa- 


PANGAN TTT 


tion and reputation is a slow growth. There 
is no better cue for the purchaser of a busi- 
ness than the~ number*‘of reorders 
person per period. ‘Thus, if one buys a 
photographic business, good will is to be 
rated higher if there are numbers of cus- 
tomers’ records which show orders year 
after year, than if one finds that the first 
order is the only order, even though there 
are always a sufficient number of new cus- 
tomers to keep the business running. True, 
there are photographic businesses which are 
largely if not wholly transient in character 
—such as, for instance, studios located in 
summer resorts, But’ as a genépalepaie 
good will is largely proportional in value to 
the percentage of repeat orders in a given 
length of time. 

The reputation for service of any busi- 
ness has much to do with the establishment 
of its good will. A great many businesses 
which have nothing else to recommend them 
above other business are built entirely upon 
service. Take, for instance, a well-known 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY ™ 


BETTER POSITION ~ BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
Oo 


G 


| 
| 


and women. For 25 years we have successfully = 
PHOTOGRAPHY frreceticr Work 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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Goerz Lenses 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS are busier 
than they have been in years. Competition is 
keener than ever and only the best equipped 
photographer can hope to stay in the race. Those 
who use GOERZ LENSES need have no fear—they 
know that over twenty-five years of GOERZ 
QUALITY is behind every GOERZ LENS. 

See your dealer abouta ten days’ trial. He can 
arrange it for you. Our descriptive matter is 
yours for the asking—-WRITE TODAY! 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. NEW YORK CITY 


ade loy 


0} 
San Francisco, California 


EASTERN OFFICES 
LE MOYNE BLDG.!1I80 N.WABASH AVE. CHICAGO,ILL. 
3735 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK,N™. 
i WESTERN OFFICES 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 
FIs JOSHUA GREEN BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
411 BROADWAY CENTRAL BLDG: LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
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Prosch Sunlite Flash Powder 


WORLD STANDARD 60 YEARS 


Now being made in FOUR GRADES: 
Slow, Medium, Fast and Extra Fast. 
For PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL 

and AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Smoke and noise almost entirely removed. 

Y4, Ounce, in Bottle, $0.45 

2 Ounces, in Bottle, 1.50 


Ask your Dealer, or send for Catalogue 
for Bags, Lamps and Equipment to 


PROSCH M’F’G. CO., Inc. 


61 Fulton St., New York City 
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Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 


Write for list Number Six 


zd 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


ABC 


Always Careful 


in the selection of the 
mount. <A good pic- 
ture may be spoiled by 
improper mounting. 


+ GROSS -- 


Mountings 


have quality and style 
to suit your needs— 
and the prices are 
right. 


Ask Us! 


WERE THESHOUSE slid 
SLITPSeE RON Tike 


SPIE LB USCH. AVE, 


LOHTO 


chain of tobacco stores. They sell good 
goods—but so do other firms not in the 
chain—they sell at reasonable prices—but 
so do other firms not in the chain. But they 
have made their reputation on service— 
promptness, having what you want when 
you want it, and convenience of location, 
and a large value of good will clings about 
these stores, an intangible asset of uncalcu- 
lated value. 

A photographic studio can build a similar 
reputation for promptness, reliability and a 
certainty of result, which has a very real 
value. -This value can be bought, since it 
largely goes with the actual physical 
property, but it cannot be retained unless 
the new owner does as did the old owner. In 
other words, good will founded on service 
will disappear almost overnight if the ser- 
vice itself disappears. 

It is customary to count the tangible 
assets in taking stock—the physical value of 
property, the dollars and cents locked up in 
old negatives, the worth of the lease. But 
it is folly to omit a valuation of good-will, 
or to neglect the cultivation of this most im- 
portant if entirely intangible asset. He is 
wise who never buys good will without a 
thorough investigation as to how much it is 
really worth, he is wiser who never sells his 
business without seeing that he gets value 
received for this asset. Wisest of all is he 
who first creates and then maintains and 
keeps good will and plenty of it, as the most 
valuable of all his assets. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, e7.Vours mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“(o)-19l 9-Moffett, Chicago” 


What is a photographic light, always equal 
to daylight’s best,. worth to you? 


Rok photography, Cooper Hewitt Light has all the 

advantages of daylight plus uniformity. The light 
is soft, widely diffused, of uniform intensity and costs 
less than one cent an exposure. 


Write our nearest office for information on 
this equipment which assures uniformly 
high grade photographs at all times. 


BETTER my am) DAYLIGHT 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


95 RIVER STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Boston—161 Summer St. Cleveland—Engineer’s Bldg. Philadelphia— Drexel Bldg. 

Chicago—215 Fisher Bldg. Detroit—Ford Building Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Bldg. 

Cincinnati—1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Milwaukee—1011 Majestic Bldg. St. Louis—Central Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—Keese Engin. Corp. 
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S-p-e-e-d! 


In Developing 


i; ILM handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 
in maintaining large production. 


[a 
Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing DA K 
. 2 ? - BIE IS 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort isithe Ag 
: STANDARD 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. Photo Appliances 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 
119 PA-KO BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS 


Metropolitan Section, Professional 


For the BEST photographic negatives Photographers’ Society 
of New York 
a USE es Our next regular meeting will be an informal 


dinner, given at the Hotel Astor, March 12th, at 
7 Pp. M., Yacht Room. 


lates This dinner is given in honor of Mr. Elias 
Goldensky, of Philadelphia, whose untiring 


efforts and constant endeavor have enabled him 

: to create by photography portraits of acknowl- 

Clean, Speedy, Reliable, they meet edged worth and distinction and to establish an 

every requirement for field individuality in his work which gives us pleasure 
or studio photography. SEG LS ; 

P CS oes Our guest of the evening will be Mr. Robert 

E. Ramsey, editor of Advertising and Selling, 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) whose actual experience and knowledge give him 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for an unusual grasp on the advertising situation. 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s He has very kindly consented to talk to us on 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. “Advertising for Small Advertisers,” which is a 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. subject of much concern to all. 


This occasion is the first wherein our members 
have been privileged to bring guests, and, judging 
from the early response, our members are gladly 
taking advantage of this opportunity to broaden 
the circle of influence of our Society. 

Our dinner arrangements require an absolute 
knowledge of the number to be served. We ex- 
pect you, we expect your guests and have planned 
HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. | accordingly. 

OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET Kindly report promptly. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. L. L. p—E ANQUINOS, 
Secretary. 
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Put all the quality of your 


negatives in your prints—use 


AIR TUORA 


the paper that repro- 
duces correctly. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
“Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Man to do commercial work only; will 

give good chance if you want to go in business for 
yourself, or will pay wages. Address Keystone, 
Box 282, Sharon, Pa. 


Instructors WaANTED—One in Printing Depart- 

ment and one in Dark-Room; state qualifica- 
tions, references and salary. Apply Illinois Col- 
lege of Photography, Effingham, Illinois. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


SITUATION WaNntTED—By a first-class operator and 
printer. T. D. Lyon, 13 E. Jackson St., Wilkes- 
Barre. Pa. 


PosITION WantTep—Lady wishes position as 

operator, receptionist or to manage studio, 
having conducted studio of her own for eight 
years, doing high-grade work only. Would pre- 
fer Washington, Address 910 care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


OpporTUNITY—Modern studio, old stand, fine 

location (not furnished) for rent in small 
western Illinois city (4,000). Good business and 
good prices for fine work, established. Write for 
full particulars to A. B. C., 208 Callender Ave- 
nue, Peoria 11. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow — 


For SaLteE—l New Type “M” Cooper-Hewitt 

Mercury Vapor lamp for enlarging, 60 cycles, 
110 volts. A. C.—Bluefield Foto Finishing Shop, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


| 


SPL—PRoFEssIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 
Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS, Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


Claude L. Powers died at his home in Clare- 
mont, N. H., on February 14th. 


Gideon M. Budlong died on February 21st in 
Bridgeport, Conn., following a brief illness, of 
pneumonia; aged 69 years. 


Grimler & Co., Manhattan, photographing, 
$25,000; H.-S. Hartcorn, Ty R.and-) aan 
561 West 180th St., New York. 


Mrs. John Jackson, formerly of Toledo, Ohio, 
has opened a studio in Decatur, Ind., which was 
formerly occupied by Frank Erwin. 


George C. Bell, Inc., Madison, Wis.; $4,000; 
photographers. Incorporators, George C. Bell, 
George F. Johnson, Ether A. Bell. 


Eugene and Miss Katherine Bradley, propri- 
etors of the Bradley Studio, Georgetown, Ky., 
have purchased the John’s Studio at Paris, Ky. 


W. C. Landis, Loogootee, Ind., died on Febru- 
ary 17th at his home. Mr. Landis suffered a 
stroke of paralysis and never fully regained con- 
sciousness. He is survived by his widow. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY “New vous 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. | 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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KASTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKLETS 


"* The Phoianraphy of Colored Objects”’ 


A book for the man who wishes to know more about the 
theory of color-rendering in monotone and the application 
of this theory to practical photographic work. It is a book 
worth studying, on a subject worth knowing. With color 
charts, diagrams and comparative illustrations. 

Post paid, 50 cents 


°*Tantern Slides”’ 


How to Make and Color Them 


A handbook of information concerning the production 
and coloring of lantern slides with a new method of dye- 
toning by the aid of American made dyes. 

Free on application 


y) 


Elementary Photographic Chemistry’ 


The chemistry of photography with a description of the 
preparation and properties of the different chemicals used. 
Free on application 


**Color Plates and Filters for 
Commercial Photography’’ 


A booklet which makes clear the principles involved, the 
materials to use and the way to use them in the photos- 
raphy of colored objects. Free on application 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The holiday rush demonstrated 
the need of time-saving appliances. 


THE IMPROVED 
MAJESTIC PRINT DRYER 


cuts down the time necessary for delivery of prop- 
erly dried prints—eliminates over-night drying. 
Small initial cost—easy to operate—nothing to 
get out of order. The prints are properly shaped 


and bone dry in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Improved Majestic Print Dryer No. 1, complete, 
with 2 drying rolls, electric motor, fan, gas 


heater and stand”~ - - - - - - $35.00 
No. 4, complete, with 4 drying rolls - - - 75.00 
No. 5, complete, with 5 drying rolls, - - - 80.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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A pyro developed negative is not 
necessarily the best looking neg- 
ative, but it has the quality that 
enables you to produce the best 
possible print, which is the real 
test of negative quality. 


Use pyro in its most convenient 
form—pure crystals. Specify 


EASTMAN PERMANENT 
CRYSTAL PYRO 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


THE PRICE 
1 oz. bottle . : : , : : 35 
+ lb. bottle : : ; . 1.08 
+ lb. bottle : ; . ; ; ; 2.02 
1 lb. bottle : . ; 4 : . 3.90 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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The highlights stay where 
you put them in a Portrait 
Film negative—there is no 
halation to spread them 
over halftones and shadows. 
That’s why a Portrait Film 
negative is crisp but not 

_ harsh—has detail but is not 
flat. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Efficiency in the Printing Room 


can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
equipment. A reliable, scientifically correct, modern 
printing machine is essential in the production of 


work of highest quality. 


5) The Ansco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 

2 is designed for general use. It is easy to install, 

2 economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 

») 

S to light. 2 


NG): 


pic and full description of this Printer and other Ansco profes- 
sional apparatus for photographic studios will be mailed on request. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


WANIAN' 


\' 


NENG 


BA 
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HALOM 
hine-Fabric£ nen 


BUFF OR WHITE 


eA Paper ‘for Portraiture 
of Taste and Refinement 


ye ee 


The fineness of its tex- 


Jorfi nee 
ture——its delicate touch Lortraiture 
of refinement—and the 


supreme photographic quality of 
the HALOID IMPERA emulsion 
with which it is so effectively coated —all 
these considerations point the way clearly to 
Hatoip Fine-Fabric Linen as the best, the wisest 
choice of photographers who are not content 
with the mediocre and commonplace. 


Hatorp Fine-Fabric Linen is not one of the 
“‘common-usage” papers. It zs distinctive; it 
does express in a most unobtrusive way, luxury, 
tone, and many subtle artistic qualities. 


To the photographer who chooses for his work 
of greatest worth this truly paramount paper, 
Hatorp Fine-Fabric Linen, will come not only 
the inward satisfaction of work well done but also 
that added financial gain which his Fine-Fabric 


prints will always command. 


THE HAEOrlD COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Offices 225 5th Ave. Get our descriptive booklet 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
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THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 658 


Wednesday, March 17, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
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Competition 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Most of us have an idea that if we could 
only get rid of competition or get into some 
field where there was no competition, we 
would do a great business and get on 
wonderfully. 

We forget that old adage to the effect 
that ‘Competition is the life of trade,” a 
saying that may not always be true, but that 
certainly has a large percentage of truth in 
it. 

When you find a photographer who has 
no competitor, you generally find one who 
is asleep. The photographer who operates 
the only studio in his community never does 
anything like as much business as might be 
done there if there was competition to stir 
him to activity. 

We need some kind of stimulus to keep us 
hard at work on our jobs, and competition 
supplies that stimulus. When we have one 
or more active competitors, we know that 
unless we bestir ourselves, the other fellow 
will get the bigger share of the business. 
We hump ourselves then because we must. 

Sometimes it is the best thing that can 
happen to a photographer to have a new 
competitor appear in his territory. Wiuth- 
out real, live competition a man gets the 
idea that what he gets is all there is to get 


and he can’t see any object in trying for 
more business. He thinks there is no more 
there. Then along comes a live wire and 
starts in right across the street and im- 
mediately he begins to get business by new 
and striking methods. This wakes up num- 
ber one, and, strange to relate, the latter 
finds that in spite of competition he is doing 
more business than before. Two blades of 
grass are made to grow where but one grew 
before—and all because of the activity 
brought about by competition. 

Sometimes a photographer underrates his 
competitor, especially his new and perhaps 
inexperienced competitor. It does not seem 
possible that, anyone can prefer to have a 
picture made by that green hand at the 
work when the old and experienced man is 
right near by. But the green man has some 
friends. He makes more friends. He 
does business with the people of the town 
and they come to him to reciprocate. He 
shows some samples and the public cannot 
see but that they are mighty good samples. 
The fact that the old fellow who was there 
before can pick flaws in the samples does 
not interest anyone, because they do not go 
and ask for that kind of information. 

The new, green man asks for business 
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and the first thing old Been-there-for-years 
knows the former is getting business. It’s 
a funny thing, but people have a way of 
going and spending their money with the 
man who asks them to do so. 

It is a great mistake to underestimate the 
importance of any kind of competition, or to 
feel above competition, unless you don’t 
care whether you get any business or not. 
You must have seen the day when you might 
have been regarded as unimportant com- 
petition, and yet, let us hope you have 
arrived at a point where you have shown 
that you can get business. But don’t stop 
when you have arrived. Keep on working, 
because the man who stands still in business 
sees the rest go on by him. 

The trouble with competitors is that 
almost always they will do some one thing, 
some one kind of work better than you do it. 
You may be a crackerjack and yet you can- 
not hope to be the best man in every branch 
of photography. Some other fellow who 
has specialized on child photographs, on 
full length portraits, on home portraiture 
or something else, will come along and 
people will find out where he is good and 
where he has it over you, and you can’t 
blame them if they go to the other fellow 
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for his special work. And if they go to him 
for that work, he will probably hold many 
of them for other work he can do no better 
than you. 

Instead of underrating the other fellow 
and possibly overrating yourself, look the 
situation’ in the face’ just as it iss) mee 
wherein you are weak and wherein the 
competitor is strong and see what you can 
do to strengthen your weak points and to 
overcome his strong ones. 

When you see a let-up in competition that 
has been pretty stiff, you may feel like let- 
ting down in your own efforts. You may 
think you have got over the top of the hill 
and it is all going to be down hill after that. 
Just as long as you are in business, you will 
never see a time when your business will 
roll along without any pushing. Just as long 
as you get a good business, you will have to 
push because a prosperous business is al- 
ways going up the grade. 

There is just one time to let up in your 
efforts to best competition and that is when 
you are ready to retire for good. 

Hot competition ought to stimulate you 
to greater effort and if it does not work that 
way, the chances are that there is something 
wrong with your ambition. 


Dodging the Working-Up 


The production of a good enlargement 
usually incurs an amount of hand work, 
sometimes extensive, on either the negative, 
the dry enlargement,’ or on both. The 
greater part of this work might with ad- 
vantage be replaced by chemical work and 
by control of the enlargement during ex- 
posure. 

In the case of hard or flat negatives it is 
obviously easier to reduce or intensify than 
to obtain the necessary softness or contrast 
by means of brush and pencil. When 
neither reduction nor intensification fits the 
case, and yet the negative is wanting, per- 
haps a new one from a glass positive will 
prove worth while. It sometimes happens 
that part of a negative only is at fault, the 


background of a portrait study is too strong, 
or certain figures in a group are harsher 
than others, or more prominent. In such 
cases, effective results can be obtained by 
blocking out the good portions (on the 
glass side) and making a very thin trans- 
parency of the negative. When this is dry 
it is bound in register to the negative (the 
latter having been cleaned of the blocking- 
out paint) and an enlargement made of the _ 
combination. 

Any degree of correction, even to a level 
grey, can be obtained this way; the depth 
of the transparency decides the degree. 

For mechanical treatment during expo- 
sure some pieces of thin art mounting, some 
transparent white paper—similar to that 
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used for negative bags—a piece of fine 
black netting, another of white mosquito 
netting, some fine iron wire, a sheet of 
plate-glass free from flaws and scratches, 
and a white glass-headed hat-pin will all be 
found useful. 

A most serviceable aid when “dodging” 
is a vignette holder in the form of a wooden 
frame mounted on a stand. Made of 2- 
inch wood, the frame should be of a 
diameter equal to the length of the largest 
size commonly made. The base measure- 
ments are such as to allow stability with 
sufficient height to bring the center of the 
frame level with the normal position of the 
lens when the accessory is standing between 
the lens and the easel. With such a sup- 
port, far more can be accomplished in the 
way of vignetting, combining, shading, 
diffusing, and dodging than can be done 
with the hand alone, and the operations can 
be performed with a precision that is im- 
possible when working without a support. 
It sometimes happens that part of an en- 
largement requires dodging throughout the 
exposure, while another part needs treating 
for a fraction of the time only. In such 
cases the frame will take one half the dodg- 
ing off one’s hands, leaving them free to 
attend to the more delicate bits. 

All this sounds more suitable to trade 
and commercial work than any other kind, 
and certainly they offer more scope for 
“dodgments” than studio portraiture does. 
With the latter, negatives can be standard- 
ized more easily, and the need for correction 
obviated. As a matter of fact, however, 
skillful control of enlargements is a valu- 
able work anywhere, and of particular value 
when dealing with copies. 

To return to the stock-in-trade, the art 
mounting has an advantage over ordinary 
cardboard, inasmuch as it is easily cut to 
exact shapes for delicate jobs, and at the 
same time it can be torn for broad vignettes, 
the fluffy edge being an advantage. 

The transparent paper is useful for 
eliminating part of a picture with the mini- 
mum of trouble. [For instance, to remove a 
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figure from a group, instead of knifing 
away the negative or painting out and sub- 
sequently aerographing, a vignette is cut 
so that when laid on the easel it will closely 
fit the figure which is to be removed. A 
piece of the transparent paper is cut to the 
same size and shape as the vignette and 
fixed with a small trace of gum to the sheet 
of glass, which has been previously reared 
against the wooden frame, midway between 
lens and easel. The paper is placed so that 
it just diffuses the image of the unrequired 
hgure. To do this it may be necessary to 
move the frame and glass close up to the 
easel, and any stopping down should be done 
first, as the lens aperture controls the effect 
to some extent, The vignette is held over 
the figure while an extra exposure is given. 
This is necessary to compensate for the 
opacity of the diffusing paper. The result 
on developing should be a soft grey patch 
which the b. and w. artist can easily work 
into the background (or leave alone alto- 
gether). The black netting, stretched on the 
frame with four push pins and placed half- 
way between easel and lens, will save half 
the spotting of a large picture or smoothing 
of a face. To get the maximum effect with- 
out appreciably softening contrasts or focus, 
the size and kind of mesh illustrated should 
be used. The white mosquito netting will 
decidedly soften the picture besides smooth- 
ing out spots. 

The wire is useful to hold cut pieces of 
card or paper to shade parts of a picture 
during exposure. The cards can be hung 
from the frame with drawing pins, and so 
easily adjusted to a nicety. Similar effects 
can be obtained by using neutral tint water- 
color on the glass sheet. 

A glass-headed hat-pin occasionally comes 
in handy to print in a dark spot such as the 
pupil of an eye, but it must be used with ex- 
treme care, or it will defeat its own object. 
Invaluable in odd cases, careful tests have to 
be made before using this dodge on one’s 
last sheet of 30 x 40. 

Combination pictures can easily be made 
by the aid of a piece of art mounting cut in 
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two. Each half should be capable of cover- 
ing that half (of one of the negatives) that 
is not required. One cut only must be 
made; whether straight or otherwise, no 
trimming 1s permissible. Having focused 
up the required part of one negative on that 
part of the easel where the image ts desired, 
the unwanted portion is vignetted off with 
the cut edge of the correct card, which is 
securely pinned to the frame. After making 
the exposure and covering the paper—with- 
out disturbing its position on the easel— 
with a thin sheet of black paper, the nega- 
tive is removed and the other one put in 
its place. ) Uhen thet other shalieomericment 
card is pinned on the frame with its cut edge 
exactly coinciding with that of the other. 
When the join is made as perfect as 
possible, the first card is carefully removed. 
The frame must not be disturbed all this 
time. The second negative can now be 
focused up, using a piece of white paper 
held against the black to focus on. If these 
operations are carried out with care and 
the exposures correctly calculated, there will 
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be no trace of the join in the developed 
enlargement. 

In the same way narrow pictures—par- 
ticularly if they contain water or grass— 
can be made square, and wice versa. Skies 
and foregrounds can be extended vertically 
and mountain ranges horizontally. Of 
course, this means repeating some part of 
the picture or bringing in some other nega- 
tive, but both dodges are useful when it is 
required to fill a given size without cutting 
anything off, and the dodges, if carefully 
engineered, are seldom suspected. 

The above-mentioned dodges are mostly 
applicable, under slightly different con- 
ditions, to copying, it being quite as 
practicable to shade or vignette a negative 
during exposure as it is to treat an enlarge- 
ment. In ‘some ways it 1s €asien@ea mmc 
effect can be fairly well judged on the 
eround-glass; and also, as plates, on ac- 
count of their greater latitude, seem to lend 
themselves more to this kind of work than 
papers do.—THERMIT, in The British Jour- 
nal of Photography. ; 


Practical Gum Printing* 
— Part I— 
H. CROWELL PEPPER 


Usually, a technical article possesses 
value only in proportion to the actual 
amount of information it conveys to the 
reader. If, therefore, any apology is needed 
for another article on gum-bichromate 
printing, it will be found in the number 
of mysterious and impractical articles so 
far written and offered to photographers. 
That these articles have proved themselves 
impractical and have failed to convey a 
practical working knowledge of gum print- 
ing is clearly shown in the mass of mediocre 
“gum-prints” offered by photographers 
today. The walls of our exhibitions are 
covered with so-called pictures in gum; 
pictures that are not pictures; gum prints 
so poor in technical as well as pictorial 
quality that their proper place is the waste 
basket rather than the walls of the exhibi- 
tion room. 

Gum-bichromate. There is a mystery 
and fascination in the name itself, which 
has probably affected the writer on gum 
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printing, leading him to clothe his writing 
in a cloak so thick as to envelop and hide 
any practical information to be found 
therein. In the minds of most photog- 
raphers, a knowledge of the gum process 
is an open sesame to success in photo- 
graphic picture making. Alas! A few 
attempts soon convince them of the fallacy 
of this idea. Unless they possess “stick- 
to-ativeness” (to coin a word) and reason 
out the cause of failure the process is con- 
demned. The majority of failures in gum- 
printing are due to a lack of the necessary 
foundation. 

In the production of pictures, whatever. 
medium may be used, the worker must be 
possessed of a knowledge of his tools, 7. e., 
a technical knowledge, and a knowledge 
of pictorial principles. Such knowledge 
shows him clearly the limits as well as the 
possibilities of his medium. It gives him a 
freedom without which no true work of art 
can be produced. It is this control over his 
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medium that marks the master workman. 
The painter-artist realizes this and spends 
years in the study of composition, the prin- 
ciples underlying all good pictures and in 
the use of his pigments and brushes. Oil 
painting, water-color, pastel, charcoal, pen 
and ink drawing all possess their pecultari- 
ties. So do the photographic processes. 
We must study these peculiarities ; we must 
master them. We must not be bound by 
our tools; we must master them. ‘The 
logical conclusion we draw from this is 
that to succeed in creating photographic 
pictures we must first possess technical 
knowledge, 7. e¢., a knowledge of all the 
processes from the exposure and develop- 
ment of the negative to the printing and 
developing of the print. Then with this, 
we combine a knowledge of pictorial prin- 
ciples, 7. e., composition of mass, of line, 
of light and shade, values, tone and key. 
Possessing this combined knowledge, our 
chances of success in pictorial photography 
are greatly increased. 

The print is the end sought, and the 
photographer has at his command numer- 
ous printing mediums. [Each one possesses 
certain qualities individual to itself. For 
this reason, certain processes work better 
for some subjects than do others. For 
example, child studies, especially when 
treated in a high-key, seem best printed 
upon platinum. So, before making the 
final print, the photographer should be 
familiar with the various printing processes 
and adapt his negative and his medium. 
A careful study of the range of gradation 
of each process is necessary. Unfortunately 
it is impossible to go into a comparative 
description of the various mediums in this 
article, first, because of lack of space, and, 
secondly, because in the gum-bichromate 
process there is no uniform range in the 
gradation. Each formula will produce 
prints of different gradation range and by 
means of multiple printing the range 1s 
again subject to variation. The majority 
of printing processes limit the scope of the 
artist in the expression of his individuality. 
He is, in other words, bound by the limits 
of his medium. He lacks the power of 
expression. The control of lights and 
shades, obtrusive detail, false values, is 
beyond his power. Realizing this, the 
artist-photographer seeks some process in 
which he can express himself, in which he 
can portray Nature as she appealed to him, 
He turns to the pigment printing processes, 
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gum-bichromate, oil, bromoil, carbon and 
ozobrome. 

After more than ten years of experi- 
ments in the various printing processes, 
the writer’s preference is gum-bichromate, 
closely followed by the oil and bromoil 
processes. In the following pages, an 
attempt will be made to place before the 
reader a practical working method for 
successful gum-printing, based upon actual 
experience and shorn of all mystery and 
unnecessary formulas, tried and untried. 

Theoretically, gum-bichromate printing 
is simple. In practice, the process is as 
simple as the theory, provided certain rules 
are followed. When a colloid, e. g., gum 
arabic, is treated with a chromate salt, e. g., 
potassium or ammonium bichromate, and 
submitted to the action of light, the light 
sets free a portion of the oxygen in the 
bichromate, which oxydizes or hardens and 
renders, isclublemstacurcolloidsuueey Ollmcan 
readily see what happens when the colloid 
solution contains a coloring matter. The 
color becomes fixed in the insoluble colloid. 
Let us make a practical application of the 
theory. We take a solution of gum in 
water, stir in some pigment, add some 
ammonium bichromate, then spread the 
mixtures upon paper, dry the coated paper 
and place it in back of a negative, and then 
let the light act upon it. What happens? 
The light passes through the thin or shadow 
portions of the negative and slightly through 
the half-tones, while the heavy deposit of 
silver in the negative, representing the high- 
lights, prevents the passage of the light. In 
the shadow portions there is a considerable 
amount of oxygen set free and the gum is 
rendered insoluble, in the half-tone portions 
the gum is rendered only partially insoluble, 
while in the high-lights the gum remains 
soluble. If we immerse the printed sheet of 
gum-bichromated paper in a tray of water, 
face downward, the water swells and softens 
the gum coating, washes out the excess 
bichromate and gradually washes the pig- 
ment from the high-lhghts and the half- 
tones. The result is an image in pigment 
in insoluble gum. If left alone to develop 
automatically, we would get a plain render- 
ing of the tones or gradations of light and 
shade in our negatives. Later we will see 
how we can alter or control this rendering 
of gradations, thus placing in the hands 
of the artist a medium of unlimited possi- 
bilities in artistic expression. 

The materials required for gum-printing 
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are few, cheap, and readily obtainable. 
Paper upon which to print, pigment for 
the coloring matter, gum arabic to hold 
the pigment, ammonium or _ potassium 
bichromate for sensitizing the coating m1x- 
ture, brushes for coating and for develop- 
ment, a mortar and pestle for mixing the 
gum, pigment and bichromate and trays 
for development, complete the list of essen- 
tials, although we will see, as we progress, 
that a few other minor materials are some- 
times required, Ot alf these, the bruenes 
are the most expensive. 

In selecting a paper for gum-bichromate 
printing, the reader should bear in mind 
that the paper is to be subjected to ab- 
normal conditions. It is to be coated with 
chemicals, immersed in water and the sur- 
face worked upon, perhaps, with bristle 
brushes. Not every paper will stand such 
treatment. It must possess a good body, 
not necessarily thick, the surface must be 
capable of withstanding considerable wear 
and tear, it must be sufficiently sized and 
must not stretch to an appreciable extent. 
Any artist’s supply house can furnish one 
or more of the following water-color 
papers, and any one of them will work well: 
Michallet, Turkey Mill, Whatman, Ingres, 
Joynson, or Strathmore. During my experi- 
ments with various paper, I secured from 
the Whiting Paper Company, a_ board 
known to the trade as Angora Board 
(about three ply in thickness). When sized 
with a ten-grains-to-the-ounce gelatine size, 
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the results obtained were beautiful. The 
advantages of this board lie in its weight, 
soft-grained surface and particularly its 
cheapriéss. ; Practically all. of mnye pes: 
prints have been made upon this board. 
The reader should not in the beginning 
attempt the use of very rough or large- 
erained paper. 

The majority of pigments will give 
results, a few, however, react with the 
bichromate, the result being failure. The 
pigments suggested in this article, if secured 
from a reliable manufacturer of colors, will 
all give good results. The point to remember 
is that but one color should be used until 
the process is thoroughly understood. The 
pigments are usually supplied in either the 
dry powder state or as moist colors in tubes 
or glass jars. Of the two, select the moist 
color. In the majority of articles on gum- 
printing, the writer advises the use of the 
dry pigments, some because of cheapness, 
others because of certain alleged claims 
that the substances used to moisten the 
pigments affect the working quality. The 
first contention is absurd, as the amount of 
pigment used and the difference in price is 
so small as to be negligible. I found that 
the second contention is true with reference 
to some colors, especially those of German 
manufacture. English and American colors 
can be used with safety; this is also true 
of certain German colors. The use of dry 
pigments, if one desires to obtain quality 
in the print, necessitates a long and tedious 


BRUSHES USED IN GUM PRINTING: No. 1 is the Badger Blender; No. 2, a side view 
of the same brush; No. 3, Siberian ox-bristle brush, used for coating; Nos. 4, 5, and 6 
_ are camel’s-hair brushes for developing; No. 7 is a fan-shape bristle brush for developing. 
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grinding of the pigment in the gum solu- 
tion. This is additional and unnecessary 
labor, when by using the moist colors you 
overcome it and secure better results. 

It is well to avoid the brown pigments. 
Purchase ivory-black and burnt and raw 
sienna, all three among the cheapest of 
colors. Mixtures of these colors will give 
all colors from the yellowish browns through 
the sepias to the beautiful warm black of 
the ivory-black color used alone. These 
three colors will “work,” and give no 
chemical reaction with the bichromate. A 
careful study of pigments is well worth 
the while of the serious gum-printer. Note 
the results of combinations of opaque, semi- 
Opaque and transparent colors, especially 
in three-color work and multiple printing. 

Of the various colloids suggested by dif- 
ferent workers, none surpasses the ordinary 
gum arabic. As this is a practical article 
on gum-printing, I must advise the reader 
to avoid using fish glue or other colloids, 
and to work solely with gum arabic. Do 
not use common household mucilage. Buy 
the best quality of gum arabic which comes 
in “tears.” Do not be mislead by advice to 
use a cheap grade of gum arabic. I know 


of a gum worker who recently advised the 
use of a cheaper gum, but | feel assured 
that if the reader could compare his results 
with those of other well-known workers, 
his advice would pass unheeded. Let me 
again advise the purchase of the best, and 
this will prove the cheapest in the long run. 

There are two bichromate salts used in 
gum-printing: potassium and ammonium. 
The former is the more common.  Per- 
sonally, I advise the use of the ammonium, 
as it permits the making of a more sensi- 
tive solution. The saturated potassium 
bichromate solution is about 10 per cent., 
while the strength of the ammonium bi- 
chromate solution is about 20 per cent. 
Both are cheap; the ammonium costing 
shghtly more than the potassium bichro- 
mate. 

We divide our brushes into two classes: 
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The former are 
special; the latter, common bristle and 
camel’s hair brushes. In plate No. 1, I 
have endeavored to sketch roughly the 
principal brushes used in the process. No. 1 
is the badger hair blender and No. 2 a side 
view of the same brush. This is the most 
expensive brush used, and it is a waste of 
money to buy a small-sized one or a cheap 
imitation. A four-inch brush, with three 
rows of bristles, with ordinary care, will 
last for years. This brush is used for 
blending or smoothing the coating after it 
has been spread on as smoothly as possible 
with the Siberian ox bristle brush, shown 
in the same plate and numbered 3. This 
latter brush is really a high-grade varnish 
brush. The most convenient size is two 
and one-half to three inches. Numbers 4, 
5 and 6 are ordinary camel’s hair brushes 
used for development, while No. 7 is a fan- 
shaped bristle developing brush for special 
use. The developing brushes should depend 
upon the size prints to be made, ranging 
from three inches to the finest point, the 
latter for detail work. These brushes can 
be purchased from an artist supply house 
or from a dealer in brushes. The method 
of using the brushes will be explained later. 
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The additional materials requirediiarce 
manganese sulphate for rendering the bi- 
chromate more sensitive, trays for develop- 
ing, a drawing board for coating, a mortar 
and pestle for grinding the gum and for 
mixing the coating mixture, a wide-mouth 
bottle for dissolving the gum (not abso- 
lutely necessary), a sheet of glass slightly 
larger than the print to be made, and 
several wooden clips. 


(To be continued.) 
He 
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Talk by Mrs. Leila McKee 
before the Middle Atlantic 
States Convention 


They say a prophet is not without honor in his 
own country. I feel a good deal like Pat in the 
story of the two Irishmen who were walking 
along by the side of the river when, in some way, 
Pat slipped and fell into the water. When he 
came up the third time he yelled, “Mike, I can’t 
swim.” “Well,” said Mike, “you never had a 
better chance to learn.’ My excuse for being 
here is that I have never had the honor to speak 
to you before. Our President has told you that 
he was looking for someone without experience 
and | have to fill the bill, but when I am getting 
my chance to learn, I trust that you will show 
more help and not be so indifferent as Mike. 
You can help me by your co-operation and by 
your sympathy. 

In any studio, whether large or small, the sales 
room, or the reception room as. it is most 
generally called, is the place where the success or 
failure of that studio les. No matter how 
artistic or technically perfect the negative, no 
matter how carefully printed or beautifully toned 
the print, and no matter how harmoniously 
mounted the print, if the salesman fails to per- 
form his complete function the non-success of 
that studio is assured. 

We think of salesmanship as an art and as a 
science. As an art it involves the meeting of 
customers, the showing of samples, the use of 
selling arguments and the taking of orders. The 
science of salesmanship is based upon the funda- 
mental principles of psychology by which a sales- 
man consciously or unconsciously works. Sales- 
manship in the studio differs very materially from 
that in other fields of. endeavor. The man who 
sells groceries or clothing has something material, 
something tangible to offer, but the man who 
sells photographs is unique, in that he has some- 
thing immaterial, something intangible to offer a 
prospective customer—in fact, a picture of the 
purchaser himself, a thing he cannot see until he 
submits himself to certain conditions that he 
must perform, To image this unseen picture is 
a hard thing for the customer—thus the salesman 
gets a chance of making concrete that which is 
intangible, by influencing the customer as to the 
kind of picture he should have of himself. To 
make the unseen real is a hard thing for the 
salesman, but if he fails to perform his complete 
function, the non-success of that studio is 
assured. 

The master salesman, then, is of prime im- 
portance. There are two kinds of salesmen who 
are successful. The first comprises a few 
persons who .are born salesmen and the other 
comprises those who have acquired their skill by 
training. Mabie says, “The trained man has all 
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the advantages on his side, the untrained tragic 
possibilities of failure.” It is immaterial to the 
employer as to how the salesman acquired his 
skill. His one concern is to get a competent man. 
If he gets a man armed with knowledge, new 
ideas and superior methods, he is sure of a 
bigger prosperity, but if he is unfortunate 
enough to get one unprepared, he is likewise sure 
of seeing his business go down to ruin. 

If the salesman is of so much importance, we 
might ask ourselves what are the qualifications of 
a successful salesman? Some of these are so 
subtle they escape analysis. The one great 
qualification, personality, cannot be definitely 
described, but others may be pointed out. I 
should like to refer to four characteristics of the 
successful salesman, The first is enthusiasm. 
By a salesman’s enthusiasm, by his ability to 
make the customer think as he thinks, see things 
as he sees them, so he can influence a largeness 
or smallness of his sales. Someone has said that 
enthusiasm is the biggest word in business. The 
enthusiastic salesman impresses the customer 
favorably. He makes larger and better sales 
than the man who merely acts like a machine in 
showing samples. The enthusiastic salesman puts 
his whole heart into his work, and a man who 
does this will never be a tail-ender, but a leader, 
a shining light for the promotion of success. 

The second characteristic of the successful 
salesman is faith in the article sold. He must be 
positive, positive at all times in his attitude 
toward his customers and he will find that the 
customer will adopt a positive attitude toward 
him, thus making his work easier. Moreover, 
when the customer thinks of pictures again he 
will think of the positive salesman and will re- 
turn for another order. Indifference never sells. 
The salesman must have belief in his pictures, in 
their’ beauty, in their merit. The buyer of 
photographs always wants to look his best with 
a salesman who is enthusiastic, who is positive, 
who has a belief in his samples. No doubt can 
exist in the mind of the customer—he feels sure 
he is going to get what he wants—thus making 
the work of the operator easier. 

The third characteristic of a successful sales- 
man is progressiveness. When you see a man 
who has stopped learning, you see a man who has 
stopped growing, There is no such thing as 
standing still. Dr. Frank Crane says, “The pro- 
gressive person is the most efficient.” Every 
good business is growing. There are new inven- 
tions to be considered, new processes to be 
looked into, and new methods to be mastered, 
and the salesman must be alert to utilize all 
these new improvements that will make for the 
success of his business. 

The fourth characteristic of a successful sales- 
man is a knowledge of human nature. A love 
and friendliness for all humanity is needed if a 
salesman would be a success in the studio. To 
use this asset tactfully is the work of the photo- 
graph salesman. Other merchants may profit cut 
of their knowledge of human nature. The 
desire to own that which is as beautiful and 
costly as that of our neighbor is strong within us. 
The salesman in the studio can use this to 
advantage.. If he will show the customer pictures 
of friends or neighbors—pictures that are 
finished in the latest and most approved style— 
the customer, as a rule, does not want to be out- 
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done by these and will order just as good or, 
perhaps, much better. 

A salesman who is enthusiastic, who is positive, 
who is progressive, and who has a knowledge of 
human nature is well qualified to meet the 
different customers who come to his studio. In 
the first place, he will know how to sell the parents 
pictures of their children, These sales are com- 
paratively easy, and if the operator is a man of 
intelligence, with a general love for children, the 
salesman has easy sailing; nor is it hard to raise 
the original order of pictures by an additional 
negative, charging an adequate price to cover the 
extra cost of production. This is usually done 
after the proofs are returned. Then, by simple 
suggestions and, by the arrangement of the 
pictures of other customer’s children, the sales- 
man possibly will get the order for a combina- 
tion of poses, either mounted on a card or printed 
on a single sheet of paper, as the pocketbook of 
the customer seems to indicate, and then the 
suggestion for a frame further increases the 
order. Sometimes the seed of a future order 
may be sown by saying, “Wouldn’t this head or 
that pose make a beautiful water color?” or, 
“Wouldn’t this make a lovely enlargement?” The 
salesman can do this in such a way that the cus- 
tomer will think that the salesman is anxious for 
them to have all the lovely things of their chil- 
dren which their hearts crave, and not that the 
salesman is anxious to increase the order and 
get as much out of it as possible. 

Our salesman will have no difficulty in meet- 
ing-the men customers who come to the studio. 
They usually know what they want. The best is 


none too good, nor are they averse to spending 
money on themselves. He is a poor salesman 
who cannot get a good order out of a man 
customer. 

Again, there are customers who come to the 
studio who think they know what they want, but 
who need advice sometimes, as the things they 
want are not at all suited to their type. The 
salesman will know that the best thing to do is 
to have the operator make negatives of these 
people just as they suggest and then later make 
others that are better suited to their peculiar 
type. Invariably these customers will see their 
mistakes and order from the latter negative. 
The tact of the salesman is brought into play by 
people like this. In the hands of a skillful sales- 
man they acquire a faith and a confidence in the 
studio, When you secure this, they give larger 
and better orders, nor are they satisfied until 
they have told their friends, and even though we 
don’t get a larger or bigger order, sometimes 
samples for use in the studio may be made in this 
way, or, with the expenditure of a little time and 
effort, samples for display can also be made at 
your convenience, 

The hardest customer with whom the salesman 
has to deal is a cross, ill-grained customer. He 
is irritating and annoying, but with a salesman 
who keeps a good hold on himself and makes a 
pleased customer out of such untoward material 
deserves the highest commendation. Does it pay 
for him to put his endurance and patience on the 
rack in order to make this one sale? Certainly, 
for a pleased customer is the best advertisement 
that a studio can have. Other people will know 
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changing water. 


Prices: 24-inch, $13; 30-inch, $16; 36-inch, $18.50 


Order from your dealer now before the rush of the 
finishing season is on. If he cannot supply them, 
send your order to us. Circulars on request. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


this ill-tempered, fastidious person and they will 
realize that if the salesman pleased him, the work 
of the studio must be good. 

Finally, the salesman will know how to discuss 
proofs with all customers. In the matter of 
proofs, I think that the customer is placed at a 
decided disadvantage. I often wonder how he 
knows just what to select. The salesman knows 
just how the finished picture will look, but does 
ihe average customer? Emphatically, no! Most 
people think that the lines that the years have 
written on their faces, the lines that make for 
identification and for the bringing out of 
character are things to be despised, to be ashamed 
of. It takes infinite tact on the part of the sales- 
man to convince these people that it would be a 
crime to remove that which makes for a true 
likeness, but the salesman must be careful not to 
promise too much. Proofs should be looked over 
very carefully, in fact, studied for a day or two. 
This is best accomplished away from the studio. 
We have all heard customers say when they have 
received proofs, ‘“Aren’t they terrible? I never 
thought I looked like that,” and then, when they 
return the proofs possibly they will say, “Why, I 
don’t think they are so bad. I like this one and 
that one, too”—and, perhaps, an order will be 
given from two or more negatives, whereas, a 
re-sitting would have been inevitable if they had 
had to make their decision immediately on re- 
ceiving the proofs, 

In the matter of re-sittings, I think the sales- 
man should be governed largely by circum- 
stances as to whether to charge for a re-sitting or 
not. There are some customers who have made 
up their minds to have a re-sitting in order to be 
satished even before the first is made. I think 
these customers should have to pay for their re- 
sittings. Then there are others who are entitled 
to a re-sitting who do not avail themselves of the 
privilege, but rather than have a displeased cus- 
tomer, it is better to grant a re-sitting without 
charge, for, as I have said before, a pleased cus- 
tomer is the best advertiser that a studio can 
have. 

A salesman may realize the importance of his 
work, he may be able to sell pictures and be able 
to deal with all people who come to the studio, 
and yet his business may be a failure. He must 
add to his qualifications a knowledge and a 
practice of sound business principles. He must 
establish for his studio a reputation of fair, 
honest dealing. He must instil in the minds of 
his patrons a confidence that no pains will be 
spared to produce perfect work. A salesman who 
has established for his studio a reputation of 
fair, honest dealing will have no trouble in getting 
the better prices and higher prices for his work, 
which the larger cost of production demands. 
He will have no fear in asking an adequate price, 
for the patrons of his studio know that he must 
do so in order to keep up the standard of his 
work. The cost of producing photographs today 
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is much greater than before the war. While we 
have the war to thank for having put photography 
to the front and placed it among the essential 
industries, we also know that the war has been 
the cause of the larger cost of production. Even 
before the war we members of the photographic 
profession did not get all that was coming to us 
in the way of dollars and cents. We did not use 
our ability to ask the best price for our products, 
nor did we get full remuneration for all our time 
and energy that we put into our work. In other 
businesses merchandise is bought and sold so that 
a fair profit may be realized. The nerve to ask, 
if you will, what is right and fair should not be 
lacking in any photographer. We need to remind 
ourselves that the workman is worthy of his 
hire. To lose one’s nerve for one moment, to be 
sorry for the customer who is spending his 
money for his own pictures, is to lose all. The 
photographer, like other merchants, should be 
fully paid for his work. When Mr. Photographer 
goes down town to buy a suit of clothes, watch 
the salesman there. He is not sorry, he doesn’t 
lose his nerve—he asks the price of the day, even 
though that price sounds as if we lived in fairy- 
land and riches came by a fairy’s touch. The 
salesman who wishes his business to be successful 
cannot afford to be lax in business principles. He 
cannot afford to work for nothing. He cannot 
afford to make pictures that will not be called for 
—therefore, he should ask a substantial deposit 
on all work. This not only protects the photog- 
rapher, but assures the customer of the fulfill- 
ment of his wishes regarding the order which he 
has given. 


Again, we will remember that the customer ~ 


most to be feared is the one of slight acquaint- 
ance. Presuming on this acquaintance, how 
many times does this customer try to slip out 
without paying the safeguard of a deposit? In 
our experience—and I think I speak for a num- 
ber of fellow photographers—when we have been 
stung, it is by the customer of slight acquaintance. 
A stranger gives no trouble. He does not ex- 
pect favors, nor does he expect to give them. 
Therefore, insist on a deposit in our work; nor 
does it sound like good business to ask less for 
the second dozen of pictures than for the first. I 
have always contended that a customer who 
wanted two dozen pictures should pay just as 
much for the second dozen as he did for the 
first. When we buy one or two dozen eggs it 
doesn’t matter to the grocer. He will ask just as 
much for the second dozen as for the first, and 
no one expects him to ask less. Why should the 
photographer? He is just as much a business 
man as the grocer, butcher, or pharmacist, and 
has) just) as much right to fair; proht as these 
merchants. The extra profit that is made on the 
two-dozen order balances up with that of the 
customer who takes more time or requires more 
re-sittings in order to be satisfied. In like 
manner a half-dozen pictures should cost more 
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Our Service: 
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Water Colors 
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Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
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Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
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ae OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 
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“‘Dependable Service ”’ 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Our price list will interest you. 


Photographer’s Portrait Service Co. 
3043-47 W. Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


than the half of the dozen price. In selling 
photographs, it is always wise to quote the half- 
dozen price first. Most patrons are fair and can 
see why a half dozen should cost more. It re- 
mains for the salesman to make the standard and 
the customer pays willingly. In our studio, at 
home, we require the half dozen to be sold for 
about two-thirds of the dozen price. It is the 
average of the earnings and not the profit on a 
single sale that makes for the good appearance of 
the bank book at the end of the month. We need 
to establish a standard for our business. When 
the selling of photographs is put on the same 
plain as the selling of other commodities, then, 
and only then, will the photographer be said to 
proceed according to sound business principles, 
and then only will he secure the fair profit which 
is his due. It is up to the individual photographer 
to establish his business on this firm basis. It is 
up to the members of our organization to stick 
together and see how soon the photograph busi- 
ness of the country will be established on this 
sure foundation. Besides requiring a deposit on 
all work and having a standard price for the half 
dozen and the second dozen pictures, it is well 
to have one price for all customers. It is not 
right to have a certain price for one class of cus- 
tomers and a smaller price for another class. 
Fair-mindedness and honest dealing should be 
the key-note of every studio. Graft is another 
point. Why should the driver of a machine, who 
is bringing a party to the studio, because he is 
told to do so, be paid by the studio? Why should 
anyone be paid for recommending customers to 
his studio? I know that such practices exist for 
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I have been asked for such a fee. Nor should we 
cut prices in order to get business. The thing to 
do is to make our pictures as good as the other 
fellows, and we can have just as good a price as 
he. If he can, so can I—who wills can. There is 
work aplenty for all photographers. We should 
be above board in our dealings one with the 
other. In union there is strength, and only by 
standing together in all things right and fair will 
we arrive at the place where our labors will 
receive their just reward, 

One more word about the studio itself. There 
are many things that may influence a visitor to 
the studio besides the personality of the salesman 
in the studio. The customer will be influenced by 
the artistic appearance and the attractive atmos- 
phere of the studio. These silent factors have a 
large share in molding the opinion of our patrons, 
and turn attention to interest, and interest to 
desire. When we have awakened the desire to 
possess we have taken the first step toward a sale. 
Then we must remember that the salesman is a 
very important factor. He must be a born sales- 
man or one well trained in the art and science of 
selling. He must be enthusiastic, he must be 
positive, he must be progressive and he must 
have a knowledge of human nature. More than 
this, he must use his qualifications and his ex- 
perience in meeting all customers who come to 
the studio. Finally, he must have a knowledge of 
sound business principles and fearlessly put them 
into practice in the establishment of a definite 
standard of prices for all his productions. He 
must be able to sell photographs that will not 
come back to people who will come back. 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 
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= CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
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Branches: Chicago, London 
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Mr. Puittirs: Mr, President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen.—There are just two or three points 
in Mrs. McKee’s talk that were so excellent that 
I want to accentuate them. One is the matter of 
re-sittings. The matter of re-sittings—describing 
it shortly, I would say that re-sittings nine times 
out of ten are an increased asset. If the attitude 
of the studio is such that when you get the cus- 
tomer in again, having a better acquaintance with 
his or her desires, you are able to do more than 
you did the first time, thereby giving the oppor- 
tunity for a larger sale. The second is a question 
in regard to the salesman. Not only must the 
salesman be keen in the studio, but in order to be 
keen in the studio, he must get outside and study 
the desires of the people in other lines of business, 
so he can conform to all kinds of minds of 
people, in order to mold himself into that recep- 
tive sort of attitude which goes farther towards 
salesmanship than anything else. The last—and 
Mrs. McKee touched on this in a rather passing 
way, but I believe it is one of the strongest axioms 
in salesmanship —the salesman must first sell him- 
self before he sells the public. That, in our 
studios, means that the salesman must have abso- 
lute confidence that everything that is made in the 
studio is something which he himself would like 
to buy if he had the price. If he cannot get that 
attitude he is bound to make it felt to the pros- 
pective buyer that there is some doubt in his 
mind, and a little doubt in five minutes becomes a 
positive aversion. This, to my mind, is one of 
the strongest points. | have watched it in our 
own establishment, The moment we had a cer- 
tain branch where we did not feel sure that we 
could deliver the goods in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, the sales for that month in that particular 
department fell off. 
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Print Surfaces 


Many photographers place much of their best 
work at a decided disadvantage through neglect- 
ing to pay more attention to the surface of the 
printing medium. Years ago there was little or 
no choice allowed among the printing papers 
that were commercially available, but at the pres- 
ent time the reverse is the case. We find one of 
the best-known bromide paper manufacturers 
listing over thirty different grades and surfaces 
of paper, and such a selection of surface is of 
immense value to the discriminating artistic pho- 
tographer in presenting his work to its best ad- 
vantage. In ordinary portraiture the selection of 
the surface of the printing paper becomes of the 
first importance. For a dainty sketch portrait 
of a feminine sitter or a child there is nothing 
to equal a print on a smooth matt or cream base 
paper, while in the case of large head studies 
of elderly people a rough surface is decidedly 
pleasing, for it has the effect of breaking up 
rough patches of skin, of covering up much of 
the work of the retoucher, and of adding a 
texture to the print that 1s thoroughly in keeping 
with it. Moreover, as prints are nearly always 
of fair size, and are viewed from a distance, for 
such, a rough paper is in every way suited. Other 
examples could be cited, but enough has been 
said to show the photographer the real importance 
of discrimination in choosing the surface of his 
printing medium.—British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 
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For the BEST photographic negatives 


Hammer Plates 


Clean, Speedy, Reliable, they meet 
every requirement for field 
or studio photography. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PHOTOGRAPHER—Young man experienced in mak- 

ing photographs in the home. Salary or com- 
mission proposition. Write A. S. Hurter, 509 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


WaNTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Wantep—Expert photographic retoucher to work 

on high-grade portrait negatives; must also be 
first-class etcher. Give full particulars, including 
experience and salary wanted. Underwood & 
Underwood, Inc., 1230 Connecticut Avenue, 
NOW. Washineton, Ds G: 


WANTED—Man to do commercial work only; will 

give good chance if you want to go in business for 
yourself, or will pay wages. Address Keystone, 
Box 282, Sharon, Pa. 


Instructors WaNntep—One in Printing Depart- 

ment and one in Dark-Room; state qualifica- 
tions, references and salary. Apply Illinois Col- 
lege of Photography, Effingham, Illinois. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


SiruATION WantEep—By a first-class operator and 
printer. T. D. Lyon, 13 E. Jackson St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa: 


PosiTIoN WaANtTED—Lady wishes position as 

operator, receptionist or to manage studio, 
having conducted studio of her own for eight 
years, doing high-grade work only. Would pre- 
fer Washington, Address 910 care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Largest and best located studio in a 

good manufacturing city of 15,000 inhabitants, 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. North skylight, 
place well equipped. Oldest established studio in 
the city, with best class of trade. Failing health 
and eyesight cause me to sacrifice. This is an 
opportunity which should not be overlooked. 
Address 911, care of BULLETIN or PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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For SALte—Ground-floor Portrait Studio and 

Gift Shop business; equipped to 8/10. Draw- 
ing population of about 20,000 people.. This is a 
cash proposition. N. Bartholomew Studio, 510 
Main Street, Slatington, Pa. 


OpporTuNITY—Modern studio, old stand, fine 

location (not furnished) for rent in small 
western [Illinois city (4,000). Good business and 
good prices for fine work, established. Write for 
full particulars to A. B. C., 208 Callender Ave- 
nue, Peoria, III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads, that follow 


SPL—PRoFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs- in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


For SALE—l New Type “M” Cooper-Hewitt 

Mercury Vapor lamp for enlarging, 60 cycles, 
110 volts. A. C.—Bluefield Foto Finishing Shop, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


| Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 


124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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irkut Pictures 


Like this will keep you busy filling orders for prints. 
And you will make an unusually good profit as well. 


Every city, town, camp or undeveloped territory presents 
opportunities for the Cirkut Photographer, ranging from large 
groups in the city to the exploitation of cultivated areas, mining 


properties or timber land. 


Cirkut Cameras are easy to operate, and there are sev- 
eral different outfits from which you can make a selection 


suitable for your needs. 


Ask your dealer for the Cirkut Method Book. 
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Lnvest in a trimmer 


EASTMAN 
METAL ‘TRIMMERS 


are good investments because—they are strong 
and substantial—they trim easily and trim 
accurately—they keep true and last a lifetime. 


Eastman Metal Trimmers are furnished in 
three sizes with metal beds ruled with white 


lines in one-half inch squares, also brass rules. 


THE PRICE 


No. 10, 10-inch blade and rule €15.00 
No. 15, 15-inch blade and rule : 3 20.00 
No. 20, 20-inch blade and rule : ; 25.00 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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WRATTEN 
SAPE-LIGHT 


Make your 
dark-room a safe 
and comfortable 
place to work. 


Wratten Safelight Lamps 


Insure a definite degree of safety, a light to which the film 
or plate is least sensitive—soft, indirect and enough of it to 
work in comfort without straining the eyes. 


Safelights are furnished for films or plates of different 
degrees of sensitiveness and may be quickly interchanged. 
The Series 2 Safelight is furnished unless otherwise specified. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp, No. 1, ¢ : . $10.00 
Do., No. 2, without slide for white light, . : 70 
Series 1 Safelight, for plates not color sensitive, 
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Series 2 Safelight, for Orthochromatic film or 
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Series 3 Safelight, for Panchromatic plates, 8x10, Le25 
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of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
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Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
to sell the goods. 
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An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: '*,Psnsivlss 
p y: and Practice 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 

LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,” 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums, 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 212 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 


THE SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 
WHO IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ON MANY NOTED BUSINESS BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


We don’t believe a more practical or helpful book than this will ever be written on 
the 100 per cent important subject of making more sales and better salesmen. It’s 
not gaseous theory, but is an exceptionally sincere, convincing and straight-from-the- 
shoulder work on the practice of salesmanship. BE SURE YOU GET A COPY. 


32 CHAPTERS ATTRACTIVELY BOUND IN GREEN CLOTH PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00 
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One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 
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The Science and Practice of Photography 


By JOHN R. ROEBUCK, Pu. D. 


is well illustrated and contains 298 pages. This book covers thoroughly and logically the entire 
ground of photography and the subject is handled comprehensively. One chapter is devoted to 
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Emulsion Prints Upon Heavy Paper and Celluloid 


A. J. JARMAN 


Novelty and monopoly are both essential 
to the person, or firm, who desires to secure 
a lucrative business; this applies particu- 
larly today to the professional photog- 
rapher. 

The process to be described is one that 
has been tested well by time, both as to 
paper prints and celluloid prints; those 
made upon the latter material form the 
closest approach to carbon prints that it is 
possible to obtain. To secure these results, 
the material must be prepared by the pho- 
tographer, and in return for his time, labor 
and expenditure, he is capable of securing 
an exclusive branch in the photographic 
trade. As all the operations for making 
and using the emulsion can be carried out 
under the light of an ordinary gas jet not 
exceeding 16 candlepower, using no mantle 
or Welsbach burner, only the plain, ordi- 
nary gas jet, there will be found no diffi- 
culty whatever in the preparation of the 
emulsion and its use. The keeping qual- 
ities can also be relied upon, either before 
use or after the material has been prepared, 
and when it is considered that the finishing 
is carried out by the usual process of wash- 
ing, toning and fixing, the same as is used 
for ordinary printing-out work, there being 


nothing special about this part of the proc- 
ess, it should appeal to a large number of 
the photographic profession for use and 
adoption in their business. A variety of 
colors can be obtained by retoning in a 
platinum solution, after toning with gold, 
in the same way as for aristo-platino. 
PREPARING THE EMULSION. 


Hard gelatine (Heinrich’s) ... 4 oz. 
Distilled’ waternan. eee 10 oz. 
Rochelle salts (90 grains in 
water)". Ss.95 Sea aera gees InOZ. 
Chloride of ammonia (45 grains 
in| Water)? 2.05 seein acaeans Oz: 


Allow the gelatine to soak in a half- 
gallon stoneware crock (which must be 
well cleaned previously with hot water). 
Aiter half an hour’s soaking the gelatine 
will be ready for melting; this is accom- 
plished by placing the crock in a saucepan 
of water, upon two strips of wood, as this 
will enable perfect circulation of the water 
when heated. Now add the Rochelle salts 
and chloride of ammonia solution, place 
the saucepan upon a gas stove and bring 
the surrounding water to the boiling point. 
Stir the mixture until the gelatine is com- 
pletely dissolved, turn off the gas, and allow 
the mixture to descend, or lower, in tem- 
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perature to 120° Fahr. This 1s very im- 
portant, because at this temperature an 
emulsion is produced that will give rich 
prints. If the temperature is higher, there 
will be a tendency to flatness in the prints. 
When this temperature is reached, add the 
following solutions: 


Recrystallized nitrate of silver, 

1 ounce and 75 grains, or.. 455 gr. 
Citric acid (crystals) 95 gr. 
Dissolved in (distilled) water 10 oz. 


Add this slowly to the gelatine mixture, 
stirring well with a glass rod or strip at 
the same time. Finally, make the follow- 
ing solution (very hot): 
Powdered alum (white) 
Distilled water 


and add this to the emulsion, stirring well at 
the same time, and one ounce of pure al- 
cohol (photographic). The crock can now 
be stood aside to allow the emulsion to be- 
come set, which may be hastened by stand- 
ing it in a pail or bowl of cold water. For 
coating paper, a portion of the emulsion 
may be melted and used without washing, 
adding two drams of a 60-grain solution of 
nitrate of silver to 8 ounces of the melted 
emulsion; this will give the necessary free 
nitrate, which is a requisite for printing- 
out paper. The coating of the paper is done 
for small sheets up to 11 x 14’s by floating 
upon the warm emulsion in a tray kept 
warm by placing it in another tray contain- 
ing warm water, and the paper dampened 
previous to floating. As soon as the paper 
lies flat, it may be lifted and carefully 
drained from one corner, then waved to 
and fro, and laid, back down, upon a cold 
sheet of glass, marble or slate, to become 
quite set, and suspended. in a dark closet to 
dry. Heavy drawing papers can be used, 
as well as Whatman’s; the rough-surface 
papers will give prints of great beauty, par- 
ticularly for head and bust, from 8 x 10’s 
to 11 x 14’s. 

For the coating of celluloid, the emul- 
sion must be washed. To accomplish this, 
take a portion of the set emulsion, or, if 


eee ere ee 


Sez: 


eere eee ee © © ew ew ow 
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desired, the whole of it; cut into lumps 
with a bone knife, and squeeze it through 
a piece of strong canvas with about an 
eighth-inch mesh; the best kind of canvas 
is that used by ladies in making wool-work 
or silk cushion tops, or, in absence of this, 
white mosquito netting. Wash a piece of 
this material well in hot water (use no 
soap), then place a few lumps of emulsion 
upon this, twist it tightly around the lumps 
with the right hand, holding the other end 
firmly in the left hand; continue the twist- 
ing firmly, when the shreds of emulsion 
that pass through must fall into another 
crock, containing cold water. Continue the 
operation until all the emulsion has been 
squeezed through, then fold the canvas 
double, so as to cover the top of the crock. 
Quickly hitch a piece of stout string 
around, so as to hold the canvas tightly 
on the top, then tilt the: crock carefully, so 
as to drain the wash water away; pour 
about three pints more cold water upon 
these shreds through the canvas covering ; 
allow this to stand for about ten minutes; 
repeat the operation several times; in the 
course of an hour the washing will be com- 
plete; drain the emulsion well, take off the 
canvas, wipe the top of the crock clean, 
and pour over the shreds 2 ounces of pho- 
tographic alcohol ; this will aid in preserving 
the emulsion. To coat the celluloid, make 
up the following: 
COATING THE CELLULOID. 

Melt enough of the shreds of emulsion in 
a clean one-pint pitcher, or milk jug, to 
make 10 ounces, add 2 drams of a 60-grain 
solution of nitrate of silver, and 1 ounce 
of pure alcohol; stir the mixture well while 
being melted, by standing the pitcher in a 
vessel of hot water, then filter the emul- 
sion into another small pitcher, previously — 
made hot by filling it with hot water, and 
using a kerosene-lamp chimney, turned up- 
side down, with a piece of cheesecloth tied 
over the bottom, and a tuft. of absorbent 
cotton pressed into the end of the chimney. 
This arrangement will filter the emulsion 
perfectly. 
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Having procured some celluloid (not too 
thin; the sheets as usually purchased from 
the celluloid manufacturers are 50 inches 
long and 20% inches wide), cut the pieces 
into5x 7,64%, x 8% and8& x 10. Clean the 
surface with a tuft of clean cotton and 
water, to which a few drops of water-am- 
monia should be added; wash well under 
the faucet, then suspend to dry by means 
of a wood clip at one corner. Lay the 
sheets, back down, upon a warm marble or 
slate slab; the emulsion can be brushed 
upon the surface by a rubber-set camels- 
hair brush; the emulsion will quickly even 
up. Now, remove the sheet and lay it 
down upon a cold slate or marble slab, and 
the emulsion will quickly set. The sheets 
so treated must now be suspended in a dark 
closet to dry, which will require about ten 
or twelve hours. The dry emulsion left 
over will keep for some time if placed in 
an amber-colored bottle. All these opera- 
tions can be conducted under an ordinary 
gas jet, but not in weak daylight. The 
printing of the celluloid is the same as 
printing of the gelatine or albumen print- 
ing-out papers. The loss in toning and 
fixing is slight. 

The toning of the celluloid prints must 
be conducted in a wooden tray, well coated 
with shellac varnish, and wooden pegs in- 
serted so as to hold the prints in position, 
by simply making a hole with a brad awl, 
and pegs the size of a match inserted. This 
is to prevent their sliding over each other, 
because the celluloid is like a metal plate; 
it would cut a line across every print that 
is passed over. Fixing is readily done by 
using a grooved box, the same as used for 
negative-fixing, the time being a quarter of 
an hour; after which they may be well 
washed in another grooved box or in the 
toning tray with the peg adjusted, and 
finally wiped carefully all over the surface 
with a tuft of wet absorbent cotton, then 
suspended to dry. Water coloring can be 
carried out upon this class of print per- 
fectly, and forms the nearest approach to 
ivory that it is possible to obtain. After 
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coloring, they can be varnished with amyl- 
acetate collodion, thus giving a_ perfect 
waterproof coating. 

The best toning bath the writer has found 
for the celluloid print is the borax bath. 

Specimen prints were made by the writer 
five years ago; exposure to light and air 
has not affected them during that time. 
They were made from the formule given 
here. Those who wish to carry the process 
into effect can rely upon the result being 
satisfactory and practical. 


Unfair Competition 
C. H. CLAUDY 


The world do move. Twenty years ago 


—aye, ten years ago, there was no such 
thing as “unfair competition,” providing one 
kept within the laws made and provided for 
men—mostly “thou shalt not steal’ laws, 
at that. 

Today there are so many things a fellow 
mustn’t do, because if he does the Federal 
Trade Commission will descend, like a 
thousand of brick, upon his neck, that a lot 
of people indulge themselves in unfair com- 
petition without knowing it. 

Yet the whole idea, that business is not 
a matter of a race between business: men, 
with the public’s money as a prize, but a 
game between business men and the pub- 
lic, in: which each, not the one, has rights, 
is so much more to the liking of those with 
the real American idea of fair play, that the 
idea makes headway in front of, not fol- 
lowing, the behests of that same Federal 
Trade Commission. 

There has been no hue and cry after 
photographers as indulgers in methods of 
unfair competition. This is as much 
because they are minor offenders, if offend- 
ers at all, as because their businesses are 
usually but small local businesses. Yet 
photographers do, at times, “unfair” 
things—often if not always without mean- 
ing to. 

It is an “unfair method of competition” 
in the meaning of the law, as construed by 
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the Federal Trade Commission, to make any 
“false and misleading” statements in adver- 
tising. This “false and misleading” state- 
ment does not necessarily have to be spoken, 
written or printed. A picture may be false 
or misleading, in itself. Thus, if you have 
a small, one-horse, single-story studio on a 
back road in the country and put a picture 
of a large, ten-story, metropolitan building 
on your letter head) you are apiompe 
hauled up by some disgruntled person who 
objects to your attempting to deceive the 
general public into thinking that you have 
what you haven’t. Ten years ago you could 
have put a picture of any building you 
wanted on your letter head and no one 
would have said to you, “don’t.” 

It is a false and misleading statement to 
advertise “platinum finish paper” when you 
use D. O. P. It is essentially “misbranding”’ 
within the meaning of that particular sin, 
to call a product of trade something it isn’t. 
To say of a garment that it is “all wool’ 
or even “wool” when it is part cotton is an 
“unfair method” of competition and not 
allowed. It is perfectly permissible to say, 
“A developing-out paper with a finish which 
looks like platinum,” just as it is perfectly 
permissible to say, “a garment part cotton, 
part wool which looks like all wool.” 

The “unfair” part of the thing comes in 
the deception. If the public is told the 
truth, there is no deception and nothing 
“unfair” about competition conducted with 
materials not “all wool” or “real platinum.” 

Strangely enough, the law permits all 
sorts of exaggerations, if those exaggera- 
tions are truly opinions and not statement 
of facts. Thus, ‘“We have the finest studio 
in town” is a matter of opinion. ‘We have 

SIZepis® a 
“Fineness” 


the largest’ “is a matiemorerce 
matter of linear measurement. 
is a matter of opinion. 

“No better pictures than ours” is a matter 
of opinion. “Best pictures for the money” 
is a matter of opinion. But “Algerian 
prints, with best English mounts,” is a mat- 
ter of fact and woe unto you if your print- 
ing paper doesn’t hail from Algeria and 
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your mounts from England if you so adver- 
tise: 

In times of yore, it was perhaps unethi- 
cal, but not illegal, to say what you pleased 
about your competitor, so long as you didn’t 
libel him. But today you have to be care- 
ful, because making or causing to be made 
or circulating printed statements about 
your competitors is very apt to be held an 
“unfair” method of competition, if such 
statements are calculated to draw trade 
from him to you. 

It is a glorious thing, really, this new 
awakening of American business men, to 
the idea that the public has the paramount 
right. The new idea as to strikes and lock- 
outs, the new idea as to the function of 
government to “interfere” in business, the 
new idea of business itself, that “honesty is 
really the best policy” are all but ramifica- 
tions of the idea that certain things are 
inherently unfair and that just because 
there doesn’t happen to be a law against 
them, 1s no reason why they should be done. 

It may be of interest to photographers to 
know that the Federal Trade Commission 
will entertain complaints from anyone about 
anyone if the circumstances justify the 
complaint. If you think anyone with whom 
you do business is breaking the ethical law 
of fair business, and can prove your con- 
tention, the Federal Trade Commission will 
investigate. This doesn’t mean that if your 
grocer is using a short weight scale the 
Federal Trade Commission will bother with 
it—that’s a local matter for your local 
But it does mean that if you buy 
“Ceylon tea” which was grown in Mexico 
(do they grow tea in Mexico?) the seller 
can be halted for so advertising it. It does 
mean that if someone sells you a lens and 
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says it is worth more money than ordinary 
lenses because the firm making it had a 
“special representative” go to Europe and 
pick up bargain lenses there, and the lens is 
a domestic lens bought through the usual 
wholesale channels, he can be stopped from 
such methods of doing business. It means 
that if someone sells you a machine and 
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makes you agree to use in that machine 
only the product of the maker of the 
machine, he can be stopped and you per- 
mitted to use what you please. 

Uheresare so Matly © untair’” practices 
that a list would be wearisome. But the 
interest in the matter comes, not from their 
number, but from the new idea—that 
neither you nor I, nor the Editor nor the 
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manufacturer, nor the advertiser nor the 
wholesaler has any more rights in business 
than the rest of us—that we all, buyer and 
seller and manufacturer alike, have equal 
rights in all business transactions, that the 
public’s interest, being the largest interest, 
is the greatest interest, and that no one has 
a right to compete with anyone else in a 
way which will hurt that larger interest. 


Practical Gum Printing* 
— Part II — 
H. CROWELL PEPPER 


Much has been written about the kind 
of negative required by the gum process 
with the majority of writers favoring a thin 
or flat negative, in which the range of tones 
is not too great. I presume that they base 
their choice upon the so-called short range 
of tones. in the process... While such a 
negative will give good results, my experi- 
ments have been such as to warrant the 
statement that a successful gum-print can 
be made from any negative provided the 
coating mixture is adapted to it. Until 
familiar with the details of gum-printing, 
it would be well for the gum-printer to 
avoid those negatives which give what we 
often term “soot and whitewash” effect. 
A well-timed and softly-developed negative 
will undoubtedly give the best results. 

It is possible to secure, in a gum-print, 
a great amount of detail, although the 
charm of the process lies in its breadth. 
For this reason, the process is not recom- 
mended for small prints, 7. e., not smaller 
than 5 by 7. My practice is to make my 
original exposure upon a small plate, and 
then enlarge the negative, either upon glass 
or bromide paper. Large paper negatives 
are especially well suited to gum-printing. 
In making these negatives, a contact posi- 
tive is made on glass, giving full exposure 
and soft development. From this positive, 
the enlarged paper negative is made upon 
a smooth thin even-grained bromide paper. 
Here again sufficient exposure is given and 
the negative developed with a soft de- 
veloper. If this is done, the slight grain 
in the paper will not be noticeable in the 
finished print. Negatives of this type give 
wonderfully sketchy effects so much sought 
after by gum workers. Another method 
equally as good is to make an enlargement 
upon the same grade of bromide paper and 
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a contact negative on glass through this 
enlargement. 

When making the negative by either 
process, it is well to leave a margin of at 
least one inch about each side. See plate 
No. 4. This margin is used for registra- 
tion lines. If the negative is of glass, it 
will be necessary to paste white paper about 
this margin upon which to draw these lines. 
This is done on the film side of the nega- 
tive. We now determine the center of each 
side of the negative A-A and B-B. With'a 
straight edge touching these points, we 
draw lines upon this margin. For addi- 
tional lines, we again divide each half of 
each side into half, and draw the line a-a 
and b-b. When the coated paper is ready 
for printing, we trim it slightly larger than 
the negative, so that it will over-lap the 
margin about the negative. Placing the 
paper in contact with the negative we draw 
the: lines, or continue thevline upon the 
margin upon the back of the paper. In 
multiple printing, to re-register the print, 
we see first that the center vertical lines 
coincide and then that the center horizontal 
lines coincide. The additional lines will 
enable you to determine if your paper has 
stretched in development. Absolute regis- 
tration is assured by this means. 

In preparing the stock gum_ solution, 
take one ounce of gum arabic. Place it in 
the mortar, and with the pestle grind to 
a powder. Then place it in a piece of 
cheese cloth and suspend in an ounce of 
water. A wide-mouth bottle is a great 
convenience for dissolving the gum. As 
it takes some time for the gum to dissolve 
and filter through the cloth, it should be 
prepared some time in advance. Larger 
quantities may be made providing the pro- 
portion of gum and water be equal. <A 
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Plaie H.4 


Back of 
Coated feper 


Plate No. 4 


a. Negative, with registration lines upon margin. b. Back of coated sheet, showing 
continuation of registration lines. Paper is cut slightly smaller than the negative. 
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drop or two of household ammonia or of 
carbolic acid added to the solution will 
preserve it. Sodium hydroxide is an ex- 
cellent preservative. A few drops of a 
10 per cent. solution should be used. This 
also tends to keep the gum solution alkaline. 
Acid gum solution usually results in failure. 
Test with blue litmus paper for acidity. 
The bichromate solution is readily made 
by making a saturated solution. Place in 
a bottle about four ounces of ammonium 
bichromate and pour over this about eight 
ounces of warm water. A few crystals will 
remain in the bottom when the water has 
dissolved and holds in solution all that it 
can. These remaining crystals are a sure 
sign of a saturated bichromate solution. 


a 
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rotary motion the gum and pigment upon 
a piece of white paper. See plate No. 3 
on this page. This smudge of gum and 
pigment will show the density obtainable, 
ranging from the deepest shadows to the 
highest. lights. If too thick or dense, add 
more gum solution. If lacking in density, 
add more pigment. To this mixture is 
added the bichromate—usually from one- 
half ounce to one ounce. In multiple print- 


ing, the mixture should be less rich in gum 
and pigment, at least for the first, as a very 
thin sensitive coating is usually prepared. 
The first printing is made sufficiently long 
for the light to pass through the densest 
portions of the negative, 1. 
lights. 


e., the high- 
The result is a flat print in which 


TEST FOR DENSITY OF PIGMENT-GUM MIXTURE:-—No. 1 contains too much pigment. Such a coating 
mixture would ‘‘flake’’ off the paper in development. No. 2, Sufficient pigment for first coating in multiple 


printing, but not enough for single printing. 


No. 3, Suitable for single printing or for the second coating 


in multiple printing. Test should be made upon a piece of the same paper used for final print. 


With our stock gum solution and our 
bichromate solution ready, we next ex- 
amine our negative to determine whether 
or not a single or multiple print is to be 
made. The proportions differ for each. 
For a single printing, we require a mixture 
rich in gum and pigment. We take a half 
ounce of our stock gum solution and pour 
it into the mortar. On the end of the pestle 
we squeeze about a half inch of ivory black. 
We grind this pigment into the gum solu- 
tion until we obtain a thorough mixture. 
To determine the density of our gum- 
pigment mixture, we dip in the end of 
the index finger and then smear with a 


modeling and detail are secured in the 
high-lights. If this first printing does not 
render sufficient detail and modeling in 
the high-lights, then a second printing 
should be made with a similar thin mix- 
ture. When the proper amount of detail 
and modeling has been secured, a coating 
rich in gum and pigment is given the print, 
which is then exposed for a shorter time 
in order to secure a printing only in the 
shadows, thus securing great depth and 
brilliancy. This is the method used by 
the leading photographers when using the 
gum process for portraiture. 

By variations of this coating, mixtures 
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and multiple printings, the process may be 
adapted to any class of negative and a 
great range in gradation secured. 

Before setting forth any definite working 
formulas, it. might*be well tomceliggtic 
reader’s attention to the fact that many 
workers in gum suggest the addition of 
various chemicals and substances to the 
sensitizing solution and the gum solution. 
My experiments with these have, in nearly 
every instance, failed to prove their value. 
Starch in the proportion of 10 grains to 
the ounce of gum stock solution seems 
to render the gum solution softer and more 
workable, and it is claimed to give platinum 
like results. I have used it with success. 
I do recommend the addition of manganese 
sulphate to the sensitizing solution, because 
it renders it more sensitive, 7. e., 1t causes 
a freer reaction, aiding in the decomposition 
of the bichromate, giving a greater amount 
of free oxygen and thus causing a quicker 
oxidization of the gum. 
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Let us now consider the procedure in 
gum-printing. We take our stock gum 
solution composed of 


Water 1 ounce 


Gum Arabic (best) 1 ounce 


and place % ounce in our mortar. We 
then squeeze out of the tube of pigment 
(ivory black) about % inch of pigment on 
to the end of the pestle. We then grind 
this pigment into the gum in the mortar 
until we secure a smooth intimate mixture 
of black gum. Next we take our stock 
sensitive mixture composed of 
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Water tite eres 10 ounces 
Ammonium Bichromate. 11% ounces 
Manganese Sulphate... ieoumee 


and pour one ounce into our black gum 
solution and mix thoroughly. This should 
give us a mixture suitable for single print- 
ing. This mixture is now ready for coating 
on the paper. 


“Co-Operation between Employers and Employees” 
A Discussion at the Middle Atlantic States Convention 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will now call on Mr. 
Phillips for a report on Co-operation Between 
Employers and Employees. 


Mr. Puittips: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen.—This Committee, as I understand, 
was appointed to look into the question which is 
in the minds of almost all business men today, 
which is the co-operation between employers and 
employees. During these meetings we have heard 
considerable in regard to the difficulty in getting 
the proper kind of help and having them stay 
with us and do the work. Now, large organiza- 
tions are taking up the study of profit-sharing 
in a number of different ways. It seemed to us 
that it was wise to have our Association go on 
record in some form that would show to our 
members the idea of working out a scheme which 
is in the air, and by which we could have a 
foundation in our studios to meet the conditions. 
The conditions will probably become more urgent 
rather than less, because labor is taking an atti- 
tude that will require representation in the profits 
or the earnings of almost all corporations, manu- 
factories or big businesses. Now I have this to 
read, because I wish to put it in black and white 
so that it may, if adopted: as a resolution, go 
over the country to represent what we have 
decided on: 

As you will realize when you think of it, one 
of our difficulties is the jumping around of em- 
ployees. Now, if in a studio—I am talking in 
support of this resolution—if in our studios our 
people have an absolute interest in the increased 
profit—have a share in the increased profits— 
they will also be made to realize or can be made 
to realize that every bit of saving which they 
do in running the establishment—the saving of 


paper, the saving of plates, the savings in any 
little way 300 times a year—means an added 
profit. In other words, every piece of paper 
which they save means something returned to 
them and not only to the employer, and that 
embodies an idea which every employer can 
gradually impress upon the minds of his em- 
ployees, so that they will be co-operating with 
him as a part and parcel of the earnings of the 
studio, and it will be to their interest at all times 
to do all they can to make that end of the bal- 
ance sheet the higher. I respectfully submit this 
for the Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure with 
this report, gentlemen? 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. President, may I have 
the floor? There’s a manufacturer here in the 
hall at the present time who has adopted that 
plan, and, incidentally, I might state that the 
head of this concern spends about six or seven 
months in each year in California resting from 
his labors and delegates his business to his em- 
ployees. I refer to Charles G. Willoughby, Inc., 
of New York. Mr. Dumbroff, one of his repre- 
sentatives, is downstairs, and, if you desire, I 
will request him to come up and give a little talk 
on that. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We would be glad to have 
any light on this subject that we can get. Please 
ask him for us. Gentlemen, mine is only a small 
place—about ten people—and we put a bonus 
system into effect two years ago... It has 
worked very successfully and we increased the 
size of the bonus the first of this year. During 
the war I think that one-eighth of the war’s in- 
dustries centered around Baltimore. Ship riveters 
were getting from $16 to $25 a day, and there 
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was a lot of work needed around the shipyards. 
Our people knew these conditions, but I might 
state that during the war we didn’t lose anybody, 
except the men who went into the service, and 
they came back to us when their term of service 
was over. They received the proportionate in- 
crease that the fellows got who didn’t get into 
the war because they were too old or because 
of some other disqualification. In addition to 
that, we treat them like human beings. We have 
outings each summer, and we hire machines and 
take them down the river and we have a big 
family party, and we planned a dance this winter 
on the same lines. As a result, we haven’t lost 
anybody in our place for years. I think you 
would have trouble in hiring the people who work 
for me. We put it into effect two years ago 
because we thought that the men needed the 
money. They are mostly married, and when 
they have to buy shoes they have to pay $12 a 
pair or more, the same as I do. Their children’s 
clothing costs as much as mine, and I appreciate 
the fact and I try to give it to them. 

Mr. Harris: What is the system of bonus? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am devoting 40 per cent 
of the gross receipts of the pay-roll and we work 
it monthly. It works out all right, and I might 
state that I don’t appear too heavily on that pay- 
roll myself. 


Mr. Harris: Did it add more business to 
your house? 
THE CHAIRMAN: Absolutely. 


In which way? 
I don’t know that I could 


Mr. Harris: 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
give you the figures. 

Mr. Harris: Not the figures, but how did it 
really help you? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Well, one thing, they worked 
like the dickens. They worked as if it was their 
own business, and that’s the whole thing. 

Mr. Harris: Did your total amount of busi- 
ness grow in proportion? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Apet: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
suggest a possible way of figuring out a bonus— 
when you have based your figures on a 40 per 
cent schedule for salaries and you have a theo- 
retical 20 per cent out of every hundred dollars 
for profits, why wouldn’t it be possible, provided 
the employer gives himself a fair salary in that 
40 per cent—not an expensive salary—it is not 
right for a man to give himself a salary of $100 
if he is one of the workmen, an operator. He 
is not worth in a big studio more than $75 to 
himself if that is the work he does. Of course, 
if a man manages and brings in a big business 
he is worth more than that, but if he is only a 
dark-room man and runs his own place he is 
worth less than $75. If he allows himself a 
fair proportion in that 40 per cent and then 
takes 10 per cent of the profits to himself and 
then what is over that figure, split that half for 
himself and half for his employees, he can 
figure out a basis which will be fair to them and 
make all of them feel pretty good. In other 
words, he is entitled to a 10 per cent return on 
his investment and for his labor besides his 
salary. He can get 6 per cent on bonds and 
stocks, but he is entitled to more than that for 
money invested in business, and beyond that he 
is entitled to share the profits with his employees. 
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Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. President, this is Mr. 
pian: J. Dumbroff, of Charles G. Willoughby, 
ne 

Mr. DumBrorF: When Mr. Chambers came 
down to me and told me I was wanted up here, 
I had no idea what the Convention would want 
me to say in regards to our system of profit- 
sharing. In 1916, Mr. Willoughby, of Charles 
G. Willoughby, Inc., conceived the idea of start- 
ing a profit-sharing system, and we started our 
profit-sharing system by giving the coworkers 
of our organization 35 per cent of the net profits, 
and the remaining 65 per cent was distributed 
amongst the stockholders, of which each and 
every coworker can become a part of that or- 
ganization. In other words, we permit our co- 
workers to buy stock at $10 per share and hold 
a stockholder’s share in the remaining 65 per 
cent. We conducted that for two years, and 
then we raised the distribution from 35 per cent 
to 40 per cent, so that the coworkers in our 
organization now enjoy 40 per cent of the net 
profits and the remainder of the 60 per cent goes 
to the stockholders. We have been experiment- 
ing—we have been keeping statistics to see 
whether the individual coworker becomes more 
efficient under a system of that kind, and we 
kept our records and we found that the first two 
years, when we were giving the 35 per cent, we 
were surprised to learn from those records not 
only that the coworker had become more effi- 
cient from the material sense of efficiency, but 
he became morally efficient. We found that 
the organization began to work more harmoni- 
ously together. We began to learn that each 
and every coworker took an interest in each 
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other coworker’s affairs, and we also found that 
coworkers were selling twice as many goods in 
some months than they had been selling when 
Mr. Willoughby conducted his organization as 
a one-man institution. Mr. Willoughby has 
worked for 18 or 20 years building up his or- 
ganization. He built it up and we did a certain 
amount of business. We started a profit-sharing 
system and our last year’s records show that 
our volume of business has increased 66 2-3 per 
cent over the final year that Mr. Willoughby 
conducted his organization as a one-man organi- 
zation, and we began to analyze those records 
to find out whether the profit-sharing really was 
responsible for those results, and we analyzed 
it. We systematized each coworker—the sales- 
man in his department and the others in their 
departments. We kept records of our waste, 
and we kept all the records that it was possible 
for our organization to keep, and we found that 
in every instance the coworker was more eff- 
cient. Our percentage of losses through waste 
and other sources gradually diminished. We 
found our sales in individual items, such as 
carrying cases—we did practically nothing in 
carrying-cases, and our records for last year 
show that we were the largest purchaser of 
Kodak carrying-cases, and when I say that I 
do not necessarily mean a particular brand of 
Kodak—I mean carrying-cases for Kodaks. We 
have tried it with other commodities, and in- 
variably we find that the coworker will sell more 
products and thereby not only become more effi- 
cient himself, but more efficient to the organi- 
zation as a whole, and, as a result, we mutually 
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benefit by it; and then we found, further, that 
the coworkers, on their own initiative, after we 
started this profit-sharing system, started a co- 
workers social organization amongst themselves, 
and today we find that each and every coworker 
is as much interested in the welfare of that 
particular coworker as they are in themselves. 
That’s about all I can say to you, gentlemen. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. SeLBy: We started a plan several years 
ago—I think it was about five or six years ago— 
of giving our help a percentage of the gross 
receipts of the studios. Like many of you, I 
have more than one place, and we found that 
the thing worked out in this way, that the people 
felt they had an interest in the business. I have 
people who have been with me ever since I have 
been in business—20 years. I have one lady 
who started with me 20 years ago, and she is 
still there, and, while she was as good a woman, 
I think, as I could have gotten, yet after we 
started to pay a percentage—she didn’t say it 
to me, but she did remark that she felt that 
now she had an interest in the business, and, 
while she put her best efforts into it before, yet 
this was a different proposition, and that studio 
has paid me better since I did that. Taking out 
the percentage that we have paid to these people, 
it has paid me a great deal more than it ever 
paid before, and, as I said just a while ago, 
through the war rush we had absolutely no 
trouble with help. In fact, we put off four peo- 
ple right during that rush and took on some 
other new people. These people that we put 
off, however, we were not paying a percentage 
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to. They were people who had been picked up 
in a rush and they really weren’t worthy of a 
percentage, but our best people and the people 
we can rely on, our reliable people, we give an 
interest in the business to. They get a per- 
centage on the gross receipts of the place, and 
we have found that it works out splendidly. In 
every case they have more interest in our busi- 
ness and they feel that it is part of them; that 
they own a part of that business. That is our 
experience with the profit-sharing plan. 

|The discussion became general, and, as many 
of those who spoke on the subject gave con- 
crete examples and data, they very wisely re- 
quested that no notes be made for publication. 
As Mr. Harris stated, “this is the best session 
of the Convention, and I don’t want the stay-at- 
homes to read what I say. Let them come to 
the Convention and hear these good things for 
themselves. This session this morning is worth 
a thousand dollars of any man’s money. No, 
don’t print it—let them come and find out for 
themselves.” 

While we should have liked to print the entire 
discussion, we feel that Mr. Harris is right in 
his remarks, “Let them come to the Conven- 
tion. —Ep., B. or<P.] 
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Why Photography is Not a ‘‘ Trade”’ 


The easy-going and tolerably prosperous pho- 
tographer has hitherto been undisguisedly bored 
at any attempt to discuss the precise status of 
his craft, and prompt to snub those who raise the 
question. The Cecil judgment, however, has 
shaken his complacency, and may prove a con- 
cealed blessing if it leads him to appreciate the 
serious importance of prestige, even from a 
mere monetary point of view. It is, or should 
be, obvious that if the camera craft is to be ranked 
only as a trade in public opinion, the more fas- 
tidious type of person (however unreasonably ) 
will in future hesitate to adopt it as a livelihood. 
Then, as better workers fall away, an inferior 
class will be attracted, productions will steadily 
deteriorate, and prices be correspondingly low- 
ered, until the portrait studio ceases to be either 
a creditable or a paying proposition. To escape 
such an undesirable consummation. it is impera- 
tive that the photographer should begin, without 
delay, to take stock of his position, to analyze 
just what is the difference between an art and a 
trade, and to steer his course accordingly. It is 
hoped that the considerations and arguments now 
to be set forth may prove of some slight service 
towards that end. 

First, as regards the real effect of the Cecil 
judgment, which has been much misunderstood. 
When framing the excess profits tax, the Govern- 
ment naturally aimed at drawing the meshes of 
the net as close as possible: Quite rightly, also, 
they desired to differentiate in favor of individ- 
ual talent, unaided by the power of money, or of 
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purchased assistance. Hence the Act directs that 
the exempted must belong to “any profession, the 
profits of which are dependent mainly on the 
personal qualifications of the person by whom it 
is carried on, and in which but a trifling capital 
expenditure is required.” 

The curious may readily satisfy themselves, by 
recourse to dictionaries and innumerable literary 
and legal examples, that the word “profession,” 
when unqualified by an adjective, has no special 
meaning, but is used indiscriminately for occupa- 
tion, calling, vocation, business, employment, or 
even trade. It is clearly in this general sense 
that it is applied in the exempting clause, which 
by no means attempts to set up any limiting defini- 
tion of a “profession,” but solely to prescribe a 
convenient test for the non-application of the 
duty. 

In an age when learning was scarce, the church, 
medicine and the law were given the complimen- 
tary title of the “three learned professions”; not 
as indicating that these alone were described by 
the noun, but that they most deserved the adjec- 
tive. With the universal spread of education, 
the phrase has ceased to be expressive, and is 
now seldom used. The newly coined term, “pro- 
fessional classes,” is hopelessly vague and incor- 
rect, even more so than the designation “profes- 
sionals,” vulgarly applied to theatrical folk. In 
opposition to amateur, “professional” is entirely 
orthodox. 

The word “trade,” however, 
meaning of occupation or employment, has a 
secondary sense, signifying commerce; that. is, 
the buying of goods to exchange or sell at a 
profit. It is this kind of trade, rather than any 
industry, which in the past has excited aristocratic 
disdain, as in the select little circle in ‘““Cranford,” 
where “we none of us spoke of money, because 
that subject savored of commerce and trade.” 
Happily, this absurd spirit is almost extinct. 
Nowadays, even a snob feels no shame in run- 
ning a dairy. The objection of photographers 
to being classed as tradesmen does not arise from 
any snobbish distaste, but, in addition to the prac- 
tical reasons already alleged, is based on the 
sound and, in fact, vital principle that work which 
requires intellect or imagination, in ever so small 
a degree, deserves higher esteem and better re- 
muneration than the merely mechanical or mer- 
cenary. This does not depend on usefulness or 
necessity; a bootmaker is more useful than a 
poet, a baker far more indispensable than a 
painter. 

Now, the fundamental features of art, litera- 
ture, music, science and architecture, which dis- 
tinguish them from the mechanical or commer- 
cial, are, evidently, invention, creativeness, fancy, 
discovery; the pursuit, detection, explanation or 
presentation of new ideas, or of old ones in a 
new way. 

Does the photographer, then—the merely ordi- 
nary, averagely good studio worker—come under 
such an intellectual classification? Undoubtedly; 
even though some, possibly much, of his work 
may be poor. A portrait photograph is a repre- 
sentation of something new. It embodies an 
idea, or many ideas, in its selection, lighting, pos- 
ing, grouping, accessories; perhaps even the dex- 
terous suggestion of sentiment or feeling. Unless 
it is very bad, indeed, it will give some clue, 
at least, to the sitter’s character or peculiarities ; 
not merely caught by the camera, but patiently 
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watched for, and led up to, by the operator. 
Then, again, art is called into service in retouch- 
ing the negative. Something is suppressed here, 
heightened there, curves rounded, lights empha- 
sized, harsh angles and heavy lines subdued, with 
due care to assist rather than lose those traits 
constituting the likeness. But, why need we 
particularize? Ina well-ordered studio the whole 
process—exposure, development, retouching, print- 
ing, mounting—is one harmonious whole, directed, 
under skilled oversight, to a definitely anticipated 
end. 

This is far from being a comparatively recent 
claim, as many mistakenly imagine. From con- 
temporary references in newspapers and books, 
it is conclusively proved that the first photogra- 
phers were publicly considered as artists, though 
their best results were much inferior to those 
obtained by present-day workers. To quote but 
a single instance, an article in “Household 
Words,” March 19, 1853, repeatedly calls photog- 
raphy an art, and speaks of the operator as “the 
artist.” It even goes so far as to suggest that, 
when color photography shall be perfected, 
“Apollo will be raised above Apelles in the world 
Of art 

When, then, did a contrary view begin to find 
expression? Not with the cheap postcard and 
the ‘‘sticky-back,” as some have alleged. No; the 
disparagement of photography commenced at a 
much earlier date. It must regretfully be laid 
at the door of the pictorial school. We may note 
the tares beginning to grow in the preface to 
H. P. Robinson’s “Photography as a Business” 
(1890). He says: “I may perhaps be told that 
I have hitherto upheld photography as an art, 
and be blamed for treating the subject in so com- 
mon-place a manner. It is true I have always 
advocated the claims of photography to rank as 
a fine art, but photography is only a fine art when 
it produces fine-art work. This I hold it is quite 
capable of doing, and does do, in the hands of 
artists—the house painter uses the same material 
as the Academician—but it must be confessed 
that photography, as almost universally employed, 
does not rise higher than the level of a trade. 
It is better to recognize this most palpable fact.” 

It is strange to find one who did such great 
service to the photographic art unwittingly using 
an argument so fruitful of future mischief. He 
forgets that the house painter and the Acade- 
mician use their materials in an entirely different 
way, and for a completely distinct purpose; 
whereas, all photographers go through essentially 
the same routine, and attempt at least to do the 
same thing. It is of no consequence that some 
of them turn out hideously bad, cheap and nasty 
results. Are not many painted portraits miser- 
able daubs? One has only to study the average 
middle-class family portrait of pre-Victorian days 
to appreciate its complete banality. And in cheap 
bazaars, before the war, was it not possible to 
buy a landscape oil-painting of decidedly ele- 
mentary merit for half a crown or five shillings, 
framed complete? Are there no clumsily-hideous 
statues?—no ugly buildings, disgracing the city 
that owns them? Yet, does anyone ever main- 
tain, therefore, that painting and sculpture are 
not fine arts unless the results are up to the 
standard of Sargent or Thornycroft? or that the 
man who designs a wretched slum is not an 
architect? 

Nor does it matter that the photograph passes 
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through several hands in its execution. That is 
equally true of bronze statuary. The sculptor is 
only responsible for a clay or wax model, while 
the casting occupies many stages, carried out by 
different workers. But the result is unquestion- 
ably fine art, and the sculptor receives the whole 
credit. 

The photographer may usefully be reminded 
that very much the same battle for prestige had 
to be fought by the painter. It is not so long ago 
that, save by a limited circle of connoisseurs, 
the artist’s occupation was generally looked down 
upon. As evidence of this prejudice in the 
*sixties, nearly everyone will recall Mr. Fairlie’s 
shocked comment, in “The Women in White,” on 
“the horrid English barbarity of feeling about 
the social position of an artist.” 

Modesty is often wise, but self-depreciation is 
invariably silly. People argue, very reasonably, 
that whereas a man is not necessarily what he 
thinks he is, he is almost certain not to be what 
he admits he is not. It is principally owing to 
an uncalled-for self-abasement in certain camera 
workers, both past and present, and the absence 
of repudiation or contradiction from others who 
know better, that photography has been lowered 
in public estimation. The process can, and must 
be, reversed. By proper self-assertion, insistence 
on logical principles, exposure of palpable fal- 
lacies, the sharp rebuke and organized opposi- 
tion, if need be, of methods and practices which 
tend to bring the art into contempt, the old re- 
spect may not only be regained but increased.— 
The British Journal of Photography. 
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Single Solution for Toning Bromides 


The general practice employed in toning 
“bromides” a sepia tint is that in which the 
finished print is first converted into a chloride by 
bleaching in a solution of cupric or mercurio 
chloride, or by using ferri-cyanide or bichromate. 
In a second bath the salt is converted into a 
sulphide by potassium or sodium sulphide, or the 
sepia tone is effected with the hot hypo bath. 

Dr. Fritz Kropf, in “Photo Rundschau,” gives 
his experiments with a single toning solution, 
which he claims gives excellent results with ex- 
penditure of little labor. He observes, however, 
that all kinds of bromide paper do not comport 
themselves alike. 

His method is as follows: 


Ammonium sulphide st oe 200 ccm. 
Wabecrtisinaker ae fo eos... 8000 ccm. 
B 
Mramonium, bicarbonate 74.2.2... 30 gms. 
DCH OL eRtCsINAKCt ete trie ties. = 1000 ccm. 
C 
E@tassiim per sulpnate:: . Sce vs.auc = 10 gms. 
WMete LO lake ta A... Aaa rates os 1000 ccm. 


Mix in the order named. 

Let the mixture stand for an hour until the 
solution is a golden yellow. Toning is effected 
in ten to fifteen minutes. The tone is pleasant 
and in all probability permanent. 

% 

“Tt is said that paper can be used effectively in 
keeping a person warm.” 

“That’s true. I remember a thirty-day note of 
mine once kept me in a sweat for a month.’— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Metropolitan Section 


The Metropolitan Section of the P. P. S., of 
the State of New York, held another of its in- 
formal dinners at the Hotel Astor, on the eve- 
ning of March 12th. The dinner was given in 
honor of Mr, Elias Goldensky, of Philadelphia, 
and our guest of the evening was Mr. Robert EF. 
Ramsey, Editor of Advertising and Selling. 

A large attendance of the members were 
present, and on the occasion members were 
privileged to invite friends who might be 
eligible. to membership. A goodly number 
accepted the invitation and signified their desire 
to join the section. 

Mr. Hoyt greeted the members and guests in 
his usual sincere and kindly way. After. the 
dinner, and the cigars were passed, the chairman, 
in a few well chosen words, introduced Mr. 
Goldensky, who spoke of photography as a basic 
medium of art which should be grasped with 
intelligence, knowledge and ability. He warmed 
up to his subject with enthusiasm, which re- 
flected his high ideals. 

Following Mr. Goldensky, Mr. Hoyt intro- 
duced Mr. Robert E. Ramsey, who gave us a 
clean cut talk on advertising. 

Mr. MacDonald was called upon to say a few 
words, and in his usual forceful way gave an 
address that went straight to the heart. He 
spoke of the men who have been our honor 
guests during the past year, men of renowned 
ability, who gave to us of their best, graciously, 
unstintingly. He sounded a ringing note when 
he said that the Metropolitan Section should 
always stand for the best ideals, and the conduct 
of our establishment should be carried out on 
the highest plane of integrity, truth and honor. 

The closing year has brought to us a stronger 
bond of fellowship, and it has been an inspiration 
to all, The Metropolitan Section wants to be a 
power for good, a greater helpfulness to a 
greater fraternalism. 

On the evening of March 3lst, at the Hotel 
Astor, a business meeting will be held for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, aiter 
which a buffet lunch will be served. 

L. L. p—E ANOUINOS, 
Secretary. 
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Platinum in 1919 


The platinum market during the first quarter 
of 1919 was easier than in 1918, owing to the 
facts that the Governmental restriction on the 
use of platinum had been removed and that the 
Government was disposing of its surplus stocks. 
The low price of $99 an ounce was reached late 
in March and was maintained about a month, 
but the price gradually stiffened until: August, 
when the Government stocks were exhausted, 
and then abruptly rose to $110 an ounce. Since 
the middle of August the price has continued to 
advance about $5 an ounce a month, the demand 
for the metal has been strong, and the supply has 
been short. 

During the first nine months of 1919 about 
40,400 ounces of platinum were imported, and 
importation: at this rate will probably be con- 
tinued during the rest of the year, so that if the 
normal domestic production of 7,000 to 10,000 
ounces is maintained, about 54,800 ounces of 
new platinum should be available, aside from 
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the stocks of platinum, about 65,000 ounces, held 
at the beginning of 1919. 

So far as known there has been little change 
in the domestic mining of platinum. The wide 
search made in 1918 for domestic sources of 
platinum has apparently yielded little results. 
Colombia. may supply more crude platinum in 
1920 than in the past, but its producing capacity 
is limited by the methods employed in washing 
the gravels from which the metal is obtained. 
Practically no supplies can be expected from 
Russia for several years. The osmiridium field 
of Tasmania appears to need only higher prices 
to stimulate larger production, but even with 
this stimulus it can probably produce not much 
more than 2,000 ounces a year. 

According to James M. Hill, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, there seems to be little hope of any 
marked increase in the output of platinum in 
the United States or Canada over the small out- 
put heretofore made, and as the supplies are be- 
low normal and the demand is large it is reason- 
ably certain that the price of platinum metals in 
this country during 1920 will be at least as high 
as it was during the last quarter of 1919, and 
possibly higher.—U. S. Geological Survey Press 
Bulletin. 
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Effect of Illumination on Appearance 
of Things 


How much the perception and enjoyment of 
the beauty of an object depends upon the circum- 
stances under which it is contemplated. We 
were once shown some colored drawings which 
we admired for the play of color in the design, 
but our admiration was quenched when we learned 
that they were pathological studies intended for 
a physician. Any one may be convinced of the 
truth of the value of circumstances by purchas- 
ing from the shop of the dealer in plaster casts 
a bust or figure and placing it in his own room 
or studio under proper conditions of illumina- 
tion. Where it had been huddled together with 
a promiscuous assemblage of figures, without ade- 
quate room or means of artistic illumination, it 
seemed wholly incapable of producing any pleas- 
ing effect, but under the other better conditions, 
though only a plaster and the work of a mere 
merchant, it is capable of exciting admiration. 

And so it is in portraiture (animated busts). 
Everything, artistically considered, depends upon 
the character of the light and shade under which 
it is viewed, and the commonest object may thus 
be transformed into something beautiful. The 
powerful effect of light and shade and the tender 
development of the delicacies of form by grada- 
tion of middle tint leaves the photographer. noth- 
ing more to do than to photograph just what he 
sees before him. 

All the demands required are artistic percep- 


Simplex Auto Print Dryers 


WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 


Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 

Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 

Electric Heated with ‘‘ oe f 225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 
tee 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


IMPROVED 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 
No. 3—For prints up to 11x14, - $50.00 
No. 4—For prints up to 20x24, - 60.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
INTOSCAS He 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 
You certainly can use the space and money to better 


advantage. 
We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Ml coe Mebhie, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 ee eADrile 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37... January, 1912)...., David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


epecial * Henry Matisse 
\ August, 1912 24 Pablo Picasso 


Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
3 June, 1913 z Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
210-212 N. 13th St. Philadelphia 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 


Write for list Number Six 
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tion, ability to know what is beautiful, and power 
of selection. The magic touch of light, guided 
by artistic perception, will do as much for nature, 
human or inanimate, as the brush and the palette. 

In many of our stately mansions, where some- 
times we poor photographers are invited with 
our cameras, one often laments the woeful lack 
of taste or want of judgment displayed in ar- 
rangement and illumination of the various ob- 
jects and ornaments, for often the sculptures are 
mere articles of furniture placed with a view 
to the symmetry of room decoration, and with- 
out the slightest regard to the effects of light 
and shade to which they are subjected. 

If their beauty and expression be not dis- 
played, all that can be seen is so much marble 
or bronze, representing the expenditure of so 
much wealth for mere ostentation. An inferior 
es of art would serve the purpose equally as 
well. 

If objects be not properly illuminated, and we 
consider here the lighting of the face, they are 
defrauded of their natural rights, for the finest 
examples under false conditions of environment 
(illumination) are no better off than the most 
commonplace things. 


What’s Doing in Photography 


Arno Meinders, of Pekin, Ill, has purchased 
the Chatsworth Studio, Chatsworth, IIl. 


Gilbert M. Shaker, of Eu Claire, Wis., has pur- 
chased the Meidell Studio, Hudson, Wis. 


Frank Petzold, of West Bend, Wis., has sold 
his studio to Arthur Wegner, of that city. 


Percy G. Pope, formerly of Marinette, has pur- 
chased the studio of H. W. Motl, Sparta, Wis., 
and taken immediate charge. 


Daniel Schrieber, member. of the firm of 
Schrieber Bros., animal photographers, died in 
Philadelphia on March 10th. Aged 63 years. 


V. B. Hardy, Frankford, Ind., died on March 
7th at Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. Hardy is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and a daughter. Death 
was due to stomach trouble. 


Edgar W. De Shane, formerly of Watertown, 
N. Y., died on February 20th at the home of 
his sister in Belleville, Ontario, following an ill- 
ness of pneumonia. Aged 40 years. 


The Oscar Pach Studio, 4500 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been purchased by J. R. 
Crowley and Herbert G. Stokes, formerly of the 
Breckon Studios, Pittsburgh. The new firm will 
be known as Crowley-Stokes Studio. 


We're advertising quite a novel idea in our 
advertising pages called a “Brush Moistener and 
Cleaner.” The sample sent us we turned over to 
a busy photographer to ‘try out’ and his 
spotter says it is one of the handiest things in the 
studio. It is made by T. Dickopf, 602 Bloom- 
field Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 


Guillermo Thorn, oldest photographer in Plain- 
field, N. J., died on March 12th in the hospital. 
He was born at Catskill, N. Y., 84 years ago, and 
moved to Plainfield in 1861, where he continued 
in business until twelve years ago. He was one 
of the first to use the tintype in photography. 
Mr. Thorn leaves two sons and a daughter. 
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The highlights stay where 
you put them in a Portrait 
Film negative—there is no 
halation to spread them 
over halftones and shadows. 
That’s why a Portrait Film 
negative is crisp but not 


harsh—has detail but is not 
flat. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED AT Once—A No. 1 operator and re- 
toucher. Dunford Studio, Danville, Va. 


PHOTOGRAPHER—Young man experienced in mak- 

ing photographs in the home. Salary or com- 
mission proposition. Write A. S. Hurter, 509 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WaANTED—Expert photographic retoucher to work 

on high-grade portrait negatives; must also be 
first-class etcher. Give full particulars, including 
experience and salary wanted. Underwood & 
Underwood, Inc., 1230 Connecticut Avenue, 
N? W, Washington, D. Go: 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Model studio, 25 miles from New York 
City. Excellent location, on ground floor, doing a 
good business; equipped to perfection. Established 
11 years in a residential town of 9,000; if interested 
send for photos of studio; owner retiring account 
poor health. You will be proud to own this studio, 
—investigate. Aljian Studio, Ridgewood, N. J. 


For SALE—Largest and best located studio in a 

good manufacturing city of 15,000 inhabitants, 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. North skylight, 
place well equipped. Oldest established studio in 
the city, with best class of trade. Failing health 
and eyesight cause me to sacrifice. This is an 
opportunity which should not be overlooked. 
Address 911, care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


CAMERA KINKs AND PHoto Faps—A valuable 

booklet of over 25 fascinating, money-making 
photographic processes and formule. 25 cents 
postpaid. Address: Edward McKenzie, 125 East 
34th St., New York City. 


SPL—Proressionats At THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 
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Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful, progressive photographer 
operating 20 studios in large cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. al 
Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our 
graduates. 


E. Brunel College 
of Photography 


1269 Broadway :: New York 

3 months’ complete course—all 
branches. Day and night classes. 
Expert instructors. Installments 
taken. Call or write for Booklet F. 


Official School of the Federal Board 
for Education of Disabled Soldiers. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art | 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 212 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St... —4+-~ 
WILLOUGHBY  Nxpw voRE 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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EASTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKLETS 


‘The Photography of Colored Objects”’ 


A book for the man who wishes to know more about the 
theory of color-rendering in monotone and the application 
of this theory to practical photographic work. It is a book 
worth studying, on a subject worth knowing. With color 
charts, diagrams and comparative illustrations. 

Post paid, 50 cents 


°*Tantern Slides”’ 


How to Make and Color Them 


A handbook of information concerning the production 
and coloring of lantern slides with a new method of dye- 
toning by the aid of American made dyes. 

Free on application 


74 


Elementary Photographic Chemistry”’ 


The chemistry of photography with a description of the 
preparation and properties of the different chemicals used. 
Free on application 


**Color Plates and Filters for 
Commercial Photography’’ 


A booklet which makes clear the principles involved, the 
materials to use and the way to use them in the photog- 
_ raphy of colored objects. Free on application 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The holiday rush demonstrated 
the need of time-saving appliances. 


THE IMPROVED 


MAJESTIC PRINT DRYER 


cuts down the time necessary for delivery of prop- 
erly dried prints—eliminates over-night drying. 
Small initial cost—easy to operate—nothing to 
get out of order. The prints are properly shaped 


and bone dry in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Improved Majestic Print Dryer No. 1, complete, 
with 2 drying rolls, electric motor, fan, gas 
heater and stand” - - - - - - $35.00 


No. 4, complete, with 4 drying rolls - - =i) to00 
No. 5, complete, with 5 drying rolls, - - - 80.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. | 
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The Genuine 
Monomethyl Paramidophenol Sulphate: 


KHLON 


We make tt; we know it ts right 


TAESERICE 
1 oz. Bottle “ e - = Sele S 
1% |b. Bottle - : = - 3.95 
% \b.. Bottle - - : - s 7205 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1 lb. Bottle - 2 = = 15.00 
All Dealers’. 
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Put all the quality of your 


negatives in your prints—use 


AIR TUORA 


the paper that repro- 
duces correctly. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Single Copy S Cents. 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE NEW GOAL 


toward which 
hotostaphy is striving 


HE world is made up of all types of eae 

and it takes all sorts of photographic styles 
to satisfy their varying tastes. We recog- 
nize this—but believe that the constant effort to raise the standards of appreciation 
for all things artistic is proper and should be encouraged. 


Collins Ultrafine Mountings 


are made solely with a view to supplying the need of the greater number of pho- 
tographers in America who cater to the aesthetic taste of the public and strive to 
develop it. These photographers have an unvarying instinct for quality which is 
satisfied with nothing less then the best. 


Collins Ultrafine Mountings are notably fashionable. They harmonize with the photographic 
tones and shades of the day. 

They are popular because their use as a setting makes them invaluable in emphasizing the 
perfection of the portrait. 

Collins Mountings are Collins-made in our own wonderful plant—and their perfection is guarded 
just as carefully as is the perfection of photographs which you make. 

Studios that value prestige are proud to exhibit their best efforts in Collins Mountings and they 
profit by it. 


“The Standard of Quality Since 1857 ” 


A. M. COLLINS MEG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


HAUFF'S 
DEVELOPERS 


METOL—ORTOL—AMIDOL 


Now obtainable in the old world-renowned 
pre-war quality. 


1 oz. bottle, $2.00; 1% lb. bottle, $6.75; 1/2 lb. bottle, $13.00; 1 lb. bottle, $25.00 


SPECIFY HAUFF’S 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


SOLD BY ALL FiRST-CLASS DEALERS 


G. GENNERT 


American Distributors 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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. The Picture 


When a critical examination is made of 
a picture submitted to the judge, to pass 
on for its esthetic value, judgment 1s 
effected more by calling into play the 
analytical faculty, than by letting the sub- 
ject have its effect upon the imagination as 
a corporate thing, a creation of the artist, 
an expression of his individual feeling and 
sentiment as influenced by the impression 
he has received. 

If a picture is to be judged, we think it 
fairer to the maker of that picture, to view 
it at first synthetically, to enjoy it in its 
entirety if it is capable of exciting pleasure, 
or to feel its effect as a’ whole if it makes 
a disagreeable impression, then we may 
approach it to study analytically, to dis- 
cover the cause of the favorable or un- 
favorable effect. 

We might here presume to say, that the 
artist himself often starts out in his pic- 
torial excursion to construct a picture, as 
it were, in an analytical way, inductively 
rather than deductively. He builds up his 
picture, and with a construction resulting 
in an exhibition of ingeniously adapted in- 
dividual parts, but no creation. We feel 
that the subject has no inspiration to make 


it a living animate expression. There 1s 


as a Whole 


this to be said to the pictorialist, the con- 
sideration which is imperative in the en- 
deavor to attain zesthetic expression. 

He should not start out without having a 
definite idea of what is his intent and pur- 
pose, 1f his idea is “an airy nothing” how 
expect it to have a “local habitation and a 
name?” 

If we have no definite conception, how 
can we expect to impress anyone else? 
Definiteness of purpose is the lever of suc- 
cess in art as it is in everything else. 
Vagueness and nebulosity in expression 
land one nowhere. 

Some pictures make us say, “We don’t 
know where we are going, but we are on 
our way.” An esthetic compass is a good 
thing to attach to your camera obscurer ; 
but the trouble in art is the proneness to 
lawlessness. We enjoy the _ avatorial 
artistic stunts, but we want assurance of 
landing somewhere, so the pictorialist goes 
wrong, when he sets out on a flight in the 
empyrean, to leave good tools behind (the 
established rules and principles of art), 
which could make his voyage more en- 
joyable and better appreciated by those 
who are forced to accompany him in his 
flight. 
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A good deal of the adverse criticism to 
which the modern pictorialist has been sub- 
jected, is the necessary sequence of his 
departure from the traditional beaten paths 
of art; but it must be acknowledged, though 
he does, when on his high horse, shock our 
staid artistic sense. by the ‘Stunteaee. 
formed in his effort at expression, some- 
times, if not frequently, his gait is graceful 
and his 


admiration and applause. 


general movements excite our 

There is much admirable work emanating 
from the so-called impressionist, and a 
study of such reveals the fact that the artist 
was first inspired with an idea, saw the 
picture first in his mind’s eye and then 
sought to realize, to materialize it by his 
“most potent art.’ And why criticize him 
if he leaped over convention to reach it, 
but, unfortunately, the majority of im- 
pressionists are not possessed of the idea to 
create something beautiful, expressive of 
sentiment and feeling, but merely to mani- 
fest their “originality” by recourse to 
sensationalism. They enjoy the shock and 
shudder they give the old-time artist and 
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pity him for his lack of power of apprecia- 
tion of their inanities. 

In our humble opinion, the great mistake 
the pictorialists (we mean here the honest 
ones) make, is in the strenuous endeavor 
to disguise the fact that their work had its 
basal evolution in the camera. 

They seem to blush to acknowledge the 
truth, seeking by every subtlety of device 
to mislead the critic as to the genesis of the 
picture. They feel themselves raised to the 
seventh heaven of art when told that their 
work has a painter-like presentation. 
Why, this is only damning with faint praise, 
and even well constituted photo-artists 


ought to repudiate such fulsome flattery, or 


to take it for what it is worth, that is, at a 
good discount. 

The line of development of our photo- 
graphic art can only be along the legitimate 
path with the lens as the unerring chart. 
The man at the wheel is all that is wanted. 
Photography in some respects is unrivaled 
by any other of the artistic methods of 
monochrome, let it, therefore, have its 
perfect work and let it grow untrammeled 
to its full stature. 


Practical Gum Printing * 
—Part III — 
H. CROWELL PEPPER 


We will assume that the paper selected 
is an evenly-sized one. We pin a sheet of 
this paper at least two inches larger each 
way than our negative (or 12 by 14 for a 
10 by 12 negative), to a smooth board, 
preferably a drawing board. Take up the 
Siberian ox-bristle brush, dip it into the 
gum-pigment-bichromate solution, getting a 
fairly full brush. Begin at the upper left- 
hand corner of the paper, brushing quickly 
and carefully from left to right, cover the 
paper with the mixture. Then beginning at 
the same upper left-hand corner, brush the 
mixture from top to bottom. This should 
give a fairly smooth coating. Do not waste 
time because the coating “sets” quickly, and 
it must be further smoothed with the badger 
blender. 

The blender is taken in the hand and 
held vertically over the paper. It is then 
whipped lightly in all directions, the ends 


*Copyright, Frank V. Chambers. 


of the bristles just touching the coating 
mixture. This whipping in all directions 
smooths out the streaks resulting from the 
first brushing with the coating brush. The 
paper is now hung up to dry in a darkened 
room. Remember that the paper is in- 
sensitive until dry. Drying takes place 
within a very few minutes. 

A second method of coating is to use 
an insensitive gum pigment mixture, which 
is brushed over the paper and allowed to 
dry. When wanted, it is sensitized gener- 
ally by means of a spirit sensitizer, that 
is, an ammonium bichromate solution con- 
taining a percentage of alcohol. My ex- 
periments have shown that this method 
is not nearly so good as the direct one 
above described, and that the chances of 
failure are greatly increased. 

Usually a word to the wise is sufficient. 
Do not try to coat paper with an air brush. 
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I have seen and experimented with various 
makes. None are successful. The method 
is injurious if you try coating a gum- 
pigment-bichromate mixture, because you 
are bound to breathe in quantities of the 
bichromate. | Do not spend good money 
for something you will later discard as 
being of no use. 

When the paper is dry, it is ready for 
printing. It is first trimmed to the proper 
size or slightly larger than the negative, 
so that it slightly overlaps the white regis- 
tration margin. Place the paper in contact 
with the film side of the negative and draw 
the registration lines upon the back of the 
paper with a lead pencil. Place in a good 
printing light. Sunlight, if. the negative 
is dense and if the negative be thin, then 
in such a position that the sun does not 
shine upon it. Printing time is best learned 
by experiments, and a few tests made with 
strips of coated or printing-out paper should 
be made in beginning the gum process. 
The mixture above described is about as 
sensitive as a printing-out paper, such as 
Solio, etc. Actinometers may be purchased 
and I have recently seen a successful one 
costing only fifty cents. 

Do not be misled by the visibility or in- 
visibility of the image. At times, especially 
when using certain brown pigments, an 
image is visible, also when using a thin 
pigment mixture recommended in multiple 
printing, a visible image is obtained. Un- 
fortunately this image is not a true guide 
as to the printing time. Heavy coating 
mixtures generally used for single printings 
give no visible image. 

When printed, we have reached what is 
undoubtedly the most interesting stage of 
the process—the development of the print. 
If the mixture is right and the printing 
correctly timed, the print may be placed 
face down in a tray of water, and auto- 
matic development will take place. The 
water opens up the pores of the gum mix- 
ture in the high-lights and half-tones, and 
gradually washes away the pigment from 
the paper. If not disturbed, all the pig- 
ment not actually fixed in the oxidized 
eum will wash off the paper, and the result 
is a print in water-color pigment, as stable 
as the pigment and as lasting as the paper 
upon which it is made. 

If thus left alone to develop automatic- 
ally, one gets what is commonly called a 
straight print. Fortunately, or unfortun- 
ately, according to the point of view, the 
process permits of so much control, that 
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the majority of gum workers over-print 
slightly, with a view of developing either 
by means of a brush or a spray. If brush 
or spray development is decided upon, the 
print must first be immersed face down in 
a tray of water for about five or ten 
minutes, then taken out of the water and 
clipped to a sheet of glass. Water is then 
flowed over the surface until the print is 
partially developed. (See plate No. 2, on 
this page.) Then soft camel’s hair brushes 
are used to brush away the pigment. In 
brush development, care should be taken 
to see that the brushes are full of water; 
constantly dip them in water. In spray 
development, the water is sprayed on to 
the print from a spray similar to the bath 
spray, which makes an excellent spray for 
the purpose. Means should be provided 
for controlling the size and force of the 


spray. 


SPRAY - DEVELOPMENT. 


Sketch of Method of Spray Development 


I have found an excellent device for brush 
development. It consists of a piece of five- 
eighths inch brass tubing as wide as the 
widest print to be made, plugged at one 
end and the sides drilled with a straight 
tow of small) holes Uhewopen end: “is 
attached to a piece of rubber tubing, which 
is attached to the faucet. This brass tube 
is then fastened in such a way that the 
water flows constantly through the holes 
on to the glass and then across the print. 
A constant supply of water flows across 
the print, and the print may be readily 
developed with brushes with less likelihood 
of streaks. The total cost of this is about 
twenty-five cents, and it is worth many 
times its cost. 

If, when developed, the print is found 
to be satisfactory and no further printing 
is necessary, the next stop is to remove 
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the remaining bichromate from the print. 
It is surprising how much really remains, 
and every print should be treated to a 
bath of 


Vater, accutecic see 20 ounces 

Sodium Sulphite (dry) 2 ounces 
or, 

Water )...05 (ie a Sena 20 ounces 

DALI oye wicks Skt ee 1 ounce 


The print should remain in this bath 
until all signs of yellow stain are removed. 
Time required varying from ten to thirty 
minutes.. The print is then hung up7 by 
the corners to dry. 

Multiple printing has been mentioned 
before in a general way. It is simply a 
re-coating, re-registering and_ re-printing 
process, and is used for two purposes. 
First, to obtain greater gradation’ and 
detail, and, second, to correct’ defects in 
the first printing. To illustrate: We have 
a negative of strong contrasts and we wish 
to get detail in the high-lights. To do 
this, we resort to multiple printing, that 
is, we coat with a thin pigment mixture 
and print for detail, allowing the shadows 
to take care of themselves. The result 


Noetzel’s Talk at the M.A. 


As I am not a speaker on photography, but just 
a photographer like yourself, I just feel that’ I 
want to tell you, regardless of the fact that | am 
not a speaker, a few things that I have in mind. 
We are on this program as making modern 
photographs. What does modern photography 
mean? To me it means just one thing. It is 
getting away from . the old-fashioned stereo- 
typed idea and making photographs of the day 
with the conditions that prevail today as vital 
conditions and vital things. We have that in 
everything to do—just as there are new ideas in 
automobiles, wonderful new ideas in aeroplanes, 
and things of that kind. We are all striving in 
one direction. I am speaking especially now to 
portrait photographers and not to commercial 
people. [ am not a commercial man myself. We 
are striving in the direction of making the best 
that is within us, a sort of 100 per cent best, and 
we must strive for that every day anew. Earnest 
work is the only thing that goes today, and that 
is the thing that I want to speak upon—that 1s 
what I am trying to do in my work. I see certain 
conditions with my own eyes and I try to inter- 
pret them my way. I think in trying to make 
simple things and things that people want, things 
that people admire, you have to go back to human 
things and beautiful things. I want to especially 
speak on the point of the beauty that we can in- 
corporate in our work. I have been to a great 
many conventions in different years and I have 
seen a great deal of work, but I think that we 
do not put enough beauty into our work. I think 
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being a flat print, we next secure depth in 
the ‘shadows by printing a second time, 
using a heavy pigment mixture and a short 
exposure. If, on the other hand, we have 
used a heavy mixture for the first printing 
and in development we have removed too 
much from certain portions of the print, 
thus obtaining false values, we simply re- 
coat, re-register and re-print, and thus 
correct the errors, 

The chief difficulty in multiple printing 
lies in the registration. This, however, is 
readily overcome by the use of the method 
of registration before mentioned. The 
second coating is done in a manner similar 
to the first cbating:. I have’ tonundmited 
good plan to size the paper before re- 
coating, using the gelatine size and harden- 
ing with a formalin bath. The advantage 
of this is that it protects the under or first 
printing, and the finished print has more 
luminosity and depth caused by the layers 
of gum and gelatine. 

Small defects in the print may readily 
be corrected by spotting or by means of 
an eraser. In spotting, be careful to use 
the same color as used in making the 
print. 


S. Convention, Atlantic City 


that today more than ever before, beauty and 
more simplicity in our work is wanted. 

A few months ago, in Boston, a prominent 
architect made a statement in one of his speeches 
before the 20th Century Club, that today they 
don’t put enough beauty into the building of a 
home. He said there ought to be more beauty in 
designing the home and there ought to be more 
beauty in the home, I don’t doubt for a minute 
if Mr, Cram, which is the gentleman’s name, 
would have mentioned photography in the same 
breath he would have spoken of the lack of 
beauty there. Therefore, I think it is necessary 
to get together. with this great human family, 
which we are trying to photograph, and try to 
make beautiful things. JI don’t mean by that to 
make all people look beautiful, but to make them 
natural or strong, whichever the case might be. I 
think that our profession involves and has the 
greatest privilege that is given to any profession. 
I don’t think there is any profession that there is 
so much beauty in. I think it is the greatest 
privilege to photograph the human race, and if 
you want to make the best out of this work in 
which we are in, [ am including myself in all this, 
because we are all trying to get up to the highest 
part of this ladder, if we can ever attain it, of 
course, there is no such thing as ever getting to 
the top, but I think if we want to do that we will 
have to put real earnest endeavor into our work. 

A short time ago I was reading an article about 
a man who always wanted to write. It was his 
greatest ambition to write books. He said that he 


Grand Prize Portrait 
Middle Atlantic States Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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of The Standiford Studio, Cleveland, Ohio 
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From A. O. Titus’ Demonstration at the M. A. S. Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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wished so hard that he would become a wonder- 
ful writer and he worked so hard, which is the 
main thing, of course, that he, finally, at the age of 
35, was able to write a very wonderful story. He 
said he is by no means a successful writer today, 
but he is working in that direction and he hopes 
before he dies to attain as near perfect as he can 
in writing books. I think that will apply to our 
work. [| think that in your everyday work if you 
put something vital into this work, something 
tangible, something that is real, and something 
that you can lay your hands on, I think then your 
work will shine out as your own work. I don’t 
believe in trying to make your work like some- 
body’s else. [| think you must make your own 
style, insist in your own thoughts that you want 
to produce your own kind of work, for only then 
will your work shine out. 

I had a conversation with a frind of mine, a 
short time ago, and he said that a customer came 
to him and said she had bad luck in going to a 
certain place for work. “Why,” he said, “that’s 
just the trouble. You went to a certain place to 
have your work done, but when you came here 
you came to me,” and because this woman went 
to this man she went for a certain reason—be- 
cause his work had predominated all others and 
made itself felt, I think we can all copy that, too 
—make our work stand out. I don’t believe in 
copying anybody, but be original. Though you 
are wrong, you get your eyes opened by compar- 
isons. You see, at conventions, everybody can 
compare their work there better than anywhere 
else. Now, as to our work, it is simply that we 
are making photographs and we are doing it our 
way—that’s the whole story. The greatest way 
to make effective photography, I think, is to 
thake it the simplest, and although sometimes we 
don’t do that and we are carried away with too 
many fussy things, my idea is to make it a simple 
picture, for, after all, there is the greatest truth 
in simplicity. Therefore, that is the keynote of 
the work to be done. I don’t think it is necessary 
to make a great noise about making pictures of 
your people. I think the more quietly it is done, 
the more effective. Make the occasion a beautiful 
one and that will reflect also upon your sitters. 
Make the occasion one that they will enjoy, and 
get the best, therefore, out of your subject, and 
it will help you and benefit them also in results. 
In making a few negatives, which I will endeavor 
to do, I just simply want to show you, especially, 
one kind of work that I want to impress upon 
you. I don’t know whether you are confronted 
with this, but I think that most everybody in the 
photographic business is. Sometime or other, 
people come to your studio to spend good money 
and wearing the most awful gowns—I am talk- 
ing now of women—and still they want a good 
picture, They want a lovely picture and you 
know that the red gown that they have on and 
their red hair will not give you beautiful results. 
We had such an occasion lately, and we sug- 
gested to this lady that she put on a different 
type of gown. Of course, perhaps, you don’t agree 
with me that draping is the necessary thing in 
photography, but I think—we have found it so— 
that it helps in a great many cases to give a 
greater satisfaction to your customer. We have 
thought and studied a great deal as to the tex- 
tures pertaining to the making of these drapes. 
The idea is not only to have something that will 
photograph well, but in our case, as you will see, 
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we are also showing a beautiful color effect, 
which not only photographs well in the negative, 
and gives you a beautiful print, but it also is a 
beautiful sight, and every woman who has such 
beautiful colorings about her naturally will feel 
much more pleased, and the result will be much 
more gratifying all around. I will just try to 
make a few of those negatives and show you how 
the effect looks. 

I think you will agree with me that in using 
beautiful colors on ladies to show the proper 
effect of evening gowns, that it naturally will 
make a difference whether you will use simple 
colorings that photograph well or beautiful colors 
that also look well. Don’t misunderstand that we 
drape everybody like that (referring to the 
model), or that we use all these colors all the 
time. We do not. This is simply to show you 
that you can use these colorings with beautiful 
results. Naturally you can see what will photo- 
graph as well as an evening gown and give youa 
beautiful effect. Of course, you all know in 
working with draperies that black maline is a 
wonderful article to use. It gives a proper touch 
and a certain beauty in getting certain effects. It 
intensifies certain things that you want to bring 
out, 

Mr. Noetzel proceeded at this time to take a 
photograph of the model. 

Now, we will show you how another drape is 
made practically upon the base of this one, with a 
few little changes. A great many people in their 
draping make the full figure drapes. I never make 
full figure standing drapes, because I think that 
the three-quarter or head is more of a portrait 
picture. That’s my personal opinion—that might 
not mean anything to you. In the case of photo- 
graphing a young lady who is fair, like this one, I 
think that the atmospheric tones are the best to 
use, especially in the drape effect. I think you 
zet lovelier effects and they are truer to the person 
that you are working with. I try to make all my 
pictures correspond to the toning and atmosphere 
of the people. I never try to photograph a light- 
haired boy against a black background. Speaking 
about children, I want to say this—I think the 
children are very interesting to photograph and I 
do a great deal of that work. I heard a short 
time ago, a man in the photographic business say, 
that he didn’t like to photograph children. It 
strikes me that that’s a peculiar statement, be- 
cause children are beautiful to work with. You 
get a great deal of pleasure in doing it and you 
get ideas that you have never gotten before. 

You will notice in the different colors that we 
use, that these colors are harmoniously blended. 
The reason for that is that we have studied the 
effect of colors which will reproduce the best in 
the negative, and you can see for yourself in these 
different schemes that it is effective, even to the 
eye. 

Of course, you can make a great many varieties 
of draperies. We are just showing you one or 
two. We can give you an idea how our work is 
done. 

This is just a little fan. I know a great many 
people in using fans, use these beautiful fans. I 
think they are very lovely sometimes, but the color 
scheme making up the complete whole is some- 
times just as effective and many times more so, 
because it is not so conspicuous. 

I forgot to mention before I started that I do 
not use artificial light as my source of light, so I 
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am rather hampered in working this way. 
Although I think it is a wonderful light and can 
be easily handled, I use daylight with accen- 
tuated back lighting, if necessary, but my source 
of light is the large, luminous daylight. 

I believe in trying to make your daily work as 
easy as possible and as cheerful as possible, be- 
cause | think that will be reflected in your work. 

There is no use of me going on and making all 
these draperies because you have to individualize 
this yourself. 

I just want to say one more word. A great 
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many people think that maybe it is too bad to take 
your work so seriously—they think you could, 
perhaps, have a jollier time in doing it—but I feel 
serious about my work, That’s why I can only 
take it as I feel. Everybody takes their work as 
they are built and how they feel about it. I think 
if you have earnestness in your work and have 
it your desire to make original things, your own 
ideas, I think that’s all that is necessary—keep on 
climbing that way. Of course, we are all climb- 
ing in the same direction and we hope to get there. 
Thank you very much. 


The Group Buégbear 


“Who's Guilty,” in the February 16th 
number of the BULLETIN OF PH@Foc- 
RAPHY, has attracted my attention, and the 
writer has awakened in me, at least, a 
new comprehension of the seriousness of 
the group bugbear.. “She vis; doubtless, 
quite correct in intimating (for that is as 
far as she goes), that a studio should re- 
ceive, for reasons indicated, considerably 
more money for groups than for single 
figures. She does not suggest, however, 
that any relief from the difficulties she 
She apparently as- 
sumes that proprietors must continue to 
heave “long and worried sighs’ when they 
encounter the necessity for making a 
group of more than eight or ten people, 
especially if some of them are small 
children, because of the fact—and herein 
lies the crux of the whole matter—the 
operator who uses daylight, as represented 
in her case, is morally certain-betore he 
makes an exposure that one or more of his 
subjects will move during the exposure, 
and that the blurred images of those who 
have moved will be unsatisfactory to them, 
if not to the others, and so he makes a 
number of exposures, consuming both time 
and plates, both of which mean money, in 
the hope of getting one out of the lot with- 
out movement. A vain hope, as repre- 
sented in the illustration used. 

The situation would, indeed, be a sad 
and vexatious one if unavoidable, or if 
there were no remedy. But the entire 
trouble, so far as they relate to the move- 
ment of subjects, and arriving behind the 
appointed hour, late in the day, are due 


mentions is possible. 


entirely to those proprietors of studios who 
fail to equip them with Flashlight Cabi- 
nets, with which all exposures are made in 
1-35th of a second—or the duration of the 
flash—a speed so great as to prevent 
absolutely any blurred images, even though 
the subjects were not still at the instant of 
the exposure. It is the only remedy for the 
chief bugbear (movement), in making the 
most perfect groups up to, at least, thirty, 
and of the most perfect portraits of chil- 
dren, which cannot be distinguished from 
those made under the best skylight when 
conditions were idea]. And, in my opinion, 
the “guilty” ones are those proprietors of 
studios who fail to equip their studios with 
such artificial light devices as will enable 
them to make the most perfect group, or a 
baby’s photo, instantaneously, at any hour, 
and this is accomplished only by flashlight, 
despite the old fogy, and utterly groundless 
prejudices to which some operators are 
still clinging, after countless demonstrations 
of the fact that they are without founda- 
tion. 

Many are trying various forms of electric 
light, only to discover that results are not 
equal to daylight, and not as rapid, and a 
large proportion of such are showing their 
good sense by returning their electric 
devices before it is too late, and installing 


the thoroughly efficient Flash Cabinet 
instead. JAs Hoe SMITE 
* 
SHE KNEW 


They had just become engaged. “I shall love,” 
she cooed, “to share all your griefs and troubles.” 
“But, darling,” he purred, “I have none.” . 

“No,” she agreed; “but I mean when we are 
married.” 
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“CUMMINONE” IS NON-STAIN AND NON-POISONOUS 


~CUMMINONE” 


A developer that’s just right for negatives 
as well as prints. 


It takes the place of both Metol and Hydroquinone in any formula. 
It is uniform and its keeping quality is unsurpassed. 
It dissolves readily, is non-poisonous and will not stain. 


We use as well as make “CUMMINONE,” and the price is $4.50 per 
pound, postpaid. 


me WN — 


PATHE, for all negative work, has used ‘‘CUMMINONE” for the past five months. 


WHITE STUDIO, Inc., since April 1, 1919, has developed every print, negative and 
enlargement in “CUMMINONE.” 


Names of other satisfied consumers, in every branch of photography, upon request. 


CUMMINGS’ LABORATORIES 


73 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


A WISE MAN USES A FOOL-PROOF PRODUCT 
«ANONINWND, “AWW SV TTAM SV “ASN AM 


AVOID DEVELOPERS CONTAINING PYRO, METOL OR WOOD ALCOHOL 


Fixing Bromide Prints 


A very bad practice, which is, unfortunately, 
very common, is that of allowing too large a 
number of bromide prints to accumulate in the 
fixing bath, which is in such cases generally in- 
adequate in size of container and quantity of 
solution for the amount of work required. The 
result is that not only is there danger of uneven 
fixation, no matter how long the prints are im- 
mersed, but that there will be an inequality of 
depth and color due to the varying times which 
the prints have been subjected to the action of the 
hypo. With some brands of paper the difference 


PROFESSIONAL 


is very noticeable, while in others it is slight. ENTARGING PAPER 
This can easily be tested by taking out a print OF 
after five minutes fixing and leaving another of PORTRAIT QUALITY 


precisely similar depth in the bath for an hour; 
better still, let a print be cut in halves and the 


halves compared after treatment. It takes only a RETAINS— 

few seconds to remove a proportion. of prints ; ° 
from the hypo to a dish of plain water, and this in the large pote 
should be done at regular intervals and not only all that professional 
at the end of the batch. When prints are being skill has created in 


made in dozens and half-dozens, it is easy to tell 
from the subjects which prints have had suffi- 
cient time. A simpler way is to have two fixing Descriptive Price List on request 
baths, and to use them successively, when one is 

full of prints start on the second; when this is 

full remove the prints from the first dish to the 

washer and start this again. This obviates the DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc, 
necessity of sorting out the prints and takes very 

little time indeed as compared with the bad old ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
way.—British Journal of Photography. 


the negative 
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A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 


Quality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


THE HOME OF 
STANDARDIZED PLATES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central Pownters.”’ 


Business Integrity 
ELWOOD E. RICE 


The Principles of Honor, Quality, Strength 
and Service, forming the Foundation of the Rice 
Leaders of the World Association, always have 
been identified with the history of this Country. 

Our forefathers modeled their lives upon this 
plan. The sturdy old Pilgrim Fathers, in their 
self-imposed discipline, were first to plant upon 
these shores the elementary principles of in- 
tegrity; they laid the foundation of what has 
since become one of the great Nations of the 
world. The spirit that moved them lives today; 
it stands back of the powerful influence en- 
joyed by this country in the affairs of the world. 

The United States of America has become a 
great business nation; its commercial enterprise 
is one of the secrets of its success. And the 
future history of our land will lie in further 
commercial development. 

During my earlier business experience, I came 
into close contact with all grades of men; some 
were not always actuated by ‘the spirit of in- 


tegrity in business; others, in pleasing contrast, _ 


practiced always the simple creed of straight 
dealing, and looking back, I still feel their in- 
spiring influence. 

Out of their splendid example was born my 
desire to organize an Association moulded upon 
the® ~principles of | HONORS JOU, Ein 
STRENGTH,: and) SERVICE, Sandgewuaica 
principles have ever been safe guiding lines for 
worthy development—whether of men, of 
nations, or of commerce. 


The Rice Leaders of the World Association 
is the reflection of the more pleasing of my early 
business experiences with those men whose 
sterling qualities have stood the test of time. 
Some of them now play important parts in the 
commercial affairs of this country, but they have 
not departed from their ideals. Although they 
are wealthy men, heads of great enterprises, 
shrewd in worldly wisdom, yet they retain their 
simple-heartedness, and do unto others as they 
would be done by. 

Reflecting upon these things, it seemed to me 
that the public would be gratified to know some 
distinguishing emblem, linking and further iden- 
tifying concerns of recognized reputation. Thus 
anyone knowing the high business standing of 
one or more concerns displaying the emblem, 
naturally would have the same high regard and 
confidence: in all other concerns displaying the 
same emblem. 

Having conceived the idea, it remained for me 
to bring it into being. It occupied my thoughts 
completely... To shut out every counter-influence, 
I entered upon an extended tour through Europe 
to get fresh view-points and to gather what sug- 
gestions the Old World had to offer. During that 
journey the basic features of the Association 
work were formulated, and the return to America 
saw them organized, ready for presentation. The 
plan was submitted to certain great business 
houses, the names of which are recognized 
throughout this Continent and Europe. 
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Their acceptance of my invitation to member- 
ship now stands before the world, a lasting 
tribute to their reason and foresight, and their 
appreciation of the principles of business in- 
tegrity upon which this Association is founded. 

Surely, mutual confidence and goodwill are 
leading factors in building business success. Only 
by integrity and the continued command of good- 
will of customers can a business become a per- 
manent power. 

The Association is a living power, destined to 
exercise a beneficial influence upon the future 
development of the commercial interests of this 
country. Its membership will comprise desirable 
concerns, representing every high-class industry 
in the land. 

Every concern accepted into membership must 
have a recognized reputation for integrity in 
business. 

The principles which form the Association’s 
foundation are portrayed by heraldic symbols in 
the Emblem of the Association, described as fol- 
lows: 

The Laurel Wreath stands for HONOR. 

The Wheat Sheaf represents QUALITY. 

The Lion rampant signifies STRENGTH. 

Mercury, the Speeding Courier, typifies SER- 
WLC Ee 

At the top, above the words, “Be guided by 
this foundation,” the Racing Chariot denotes 
PROGRESS and-LEADERSHIP, 

Members of the Association are identified by 
the Emblem, 

The aims of the Association’s propaganda 
always will be modeled upon the highest plane. 
Its purpose is both ethical and practical; it blends 
effectively the real with the ideal; its plans are 
wide-sweeping and international. The Associa- 
tion, in all its activities, never asserts nor infers 
anything detrimental to any concern not in- 
cluded in the membership. 

The concrete advantages of its operations 
naturally will accrue to members and their repre- 
sentative agents, but it is conceded that the more 
abstract advantages, which are calculated upon 
the highest plane of business ethics, will react 
advantageously upon all, ultimately exercising a 
beneficial influence upon American commerce 
generally. Especially will this apply in the wider 
markets of the world, for the Emblem of the 
Association, which will be used by members in 
every department of their business, will come to 
be recognized around the world as a mark 
standardizing the high quality of American prod- 
ucts—a symbol of utmost business integrity. 


#e 
LIGHT THAT PAICLED 


“What's the trouble between Van Clove and 
his wife? I thought she was the light of his 
life.” 

“So she was, but she went out too often.’— 
Blighty, London. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pigneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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By invitation the 


Wollensak Optical Co. 


of Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Lenses and Shutters 


zs member of 


THE RICE LEADERS of the WORLD 
ASSOCIATION of New York, in recognition 
of its established reputation for having builded 
and conducted its business in accordance 
with the following: 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


HONOR—A recognized reputation for fair and 
honorable business dealings. 

QUALITY—An honest product of quality truth- 
fully represented. 

STRENGTH —A responsible and substantial 
financial standing. 

SERVICE—A recognized reputation for conduct- 
ing business in a prompt and efficient manner, 


Upon this foundation is based the emblem, 
shown above, that constitutes a mark of the 
highest business standing in name, product 
and policy. This emblem, and the Wollensak 
seal of lens service, are your guarantees of 
merit and satisfaction. 


Rice Leaders of the World 
Association 
358 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


~PAWUVTUVTUU U/L 


Shutters : 


Lenses: 


VELOSTIGMAT OPTIMO 
VITAX STUDIO 
VERITO AUTO 
VESTA VICTO 
— and others —— 
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Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful, progressive photographer 
operating 20 studios in large cities. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our 
graduates. 


E. Brunel College 
of Photography 


1269 Broadway :: New York 

3 months’ complete course—all 
branches. Day and night classes. 
Expert instructors. Installments 
taken. Call or write for Booklet F. 


Official School of the Federal Board 
for Education of Disabled Soldiers. 


TIMEROL 


(Mono-methyl-paramido phenol-Sulphate C. P.) 


CHEMICALLY IDENTICAL 
WITH GERMAN METOL 
AT 
PRE-WAR METOL PRICES 


Quality Guaranteed 
Send Stamp for Free Sample 


PRICES: 
loz.75¢ 3% lb. $2.75 1 Ib. $10.00 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 


Write for list Number Six 


The Time to Advertise 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


It is now, when business is the best it has 
been for a long time—not next year or the 
year after, when business will be some- 
thing else, no man knoweth what! 

The experienced advertiser knows this. 
For proof, see the pages of almost any 
magazine and look for motor car advertise- 
TVETLES, 

There will be a shortage of new motor 
cars during 1920 which is estimated at a 
million. One million people with the money 
to buy new cars will not buy new cars, 
because there won’t be a new car for every- 
one who wants one. Yet in this time of 
splendid motor business, with every factory 
running full time, and a lot of them over- 
time, with dealers fighting for a fraction of 
their allotments and the entire factory out- 
put sold for the year and in some cases two 
years ahead—at this time the motor car 
people are advertising and advertising ex- 
tensively. 

There be those who say that the reason is 
found in the desire of the motor companies 
to save on their income account so that their 
income taxes may be less. This may, indeed, 
acount for some advertising. But it isn’t a 
good enough excuse to account for all the 
advertising. The rest of it is being done 
because motor car manufacturers realize 
that the present state of under supply and 
over demand is not going to last forever, 
that we don’t have a world war every year 
or so (thank heaven!), and that the time is 
coming when the old competitive conditions 
will once more obtain. So the people with 
cars of reputation are advertising to keep 
that reputation before the public. They are 
not going to let you forget what is the best 
car, even if you cannot buy one this year. 

It is possible that you have more business 
than you can handle. It is possible that your 
order book is filled for months ahead and 
that you are turning people away. but there 
is no guarantee that you will always be so 
fortunately situated. Many people who 
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ba EOL) 
hine-Fabric Linen 


BUFF OR WHITE 


eA Paper ‘for Portraiture 
of laste and Refinement 


The fineness of its tex- 


For fine 
ture—its delicate touch lortraiture 
of refinement—and the 


supreme photographic quality of 

the HALOID IMPERA emulsion 
with which it is so effectively coated —all 
these considerations point the way clearly to 
Hatorp Fine-Fabric Linen as the best, the wisest 
choice of photographers who are not content 
with the mediocre and commonplace. 


Hatoip Fine-Fabric Linen is not one of the 
“common-usage’’ papers. It zs distinctive; it 
does express in a most unobtrusive way, luxury, 
tone, and many subtle artistic qualities. 


To the photographer who chooses for his work 
of greatest worth this truly paramount paper, 
Haroip Fine-Fabric Linen, will come not only 
the inward satisfaction of work well done but also 
that added financial gain which his Fine-Fabric 
prints will always command. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Offices 225 5th Ave. Get our descriptive booklet 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


PH. KANTRO (cnc oeeens 


“‘ Dependable Service ”’ 


ENLARGEMENTS 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Our price list will interest you. 


Photographer’s Portrait Service Co. 
3043-47 W. Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


arn, 39 »100-Weel 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. § 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 

months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture. Commercial Parimiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 

Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 


505 State Street, Brooklyn 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


haven’t bought of you before are buying 
from you now, but many, many others will 
not be reached by your present reputation. 
Don’t let them have a chance to forget that 
you are alive, doing business at 41144 Main 
Street, that you make the best pictures in 
town for the money, that you have an up-to- 
date plant, that you won a prize last year 
and are showing a new style this year— 
whether you can use any more business or 
not, advertise for it, that the lean years to 
come, be, for you, fat years. 

How? I don’t care how—there are as 
many ways of advertising a photographic 
business as there are photographers. Ad- 
vertising to an advertising man _ usually 
means newspaper and magazines. But to 
you it means any way in which you get 
favorable publicity for your business, your 
location, yourself, your styles and prices. 
Whatever way you have found effective in 
the past is still effective. If it has been a 
direct-by-mail campaign which has brought 
you business, don’t stop it because you 
haven't any free time. Write your list a 
letter and tell ’em you haven’t any free time, 
but that if they will reserve a sitting three 
years and four months ahead, you'll attend 
to ’em. Write them and say you hope the 
latest photograph you made is still giving 
pleasure and satisfaction because you are not 
able to promise them a new sitting before 
the next president is inaugurated, but you 
don’t want them to forget that when they 
think of pictures they should think of you— 


what? Oh, well I don’t suppose you are 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 
1 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & COs: simenueacrurere 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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quite that busy. But the point is just the 
same as if you were. 

The point is that too many small manu- 
facturers think that the time to conserve 
finances and save unnecessary expenditures 
is when advertising isn’t apparently needed 
to get customers, 

There are few sadder spectacles than a 
man who imitates an ostrich, and, sticking 
his head under his bank book, refuses to 
admit the possibility of being hunted by any 
poor business year attended by a flock of 
creditors bearing bills. Fine business today 
and lots of money coming in is a joyous con- 
dition. Good business all the time and a 
continuing income is a better one. To make 
the second from the first, keep everlastingly 
at the publicity end of the game. Remember, 
that the public’s memory is short, that com- 
petition keen once, will be again, and that the 
“standing room only” sign has never yet 
been painted on any theatre’s door. 

If you need any further convincing, go 
and consult grandfather’s clock. Open the 
doer and observe the pendulum. It swings 
exactly as far to the right as it does to the 
left. Open your watch and look at the 
balance wheel—it twists one way and then 
the other and the twists are equal. The one 
is a long, the other a short, pendulum, But 
always the action is equal to the reaction. 
It is always so in business. Business his- 
tory always shows a pendulum swing which 
equals in one direction the length and 
strength in its swing in another, <A panic 
on the stock exchange is followed by a 
period of rise. A bad year in corn 1s fol- 
lowed by a good one. Extreme moral 
hysteria is usually followed by a period of 
laxness—read history if you doubt it. And 
periods of inflation have always been fol- 
lowed by periods of depression—periods of 
high prices and much business by periods of 
business inertia and goods going begging. 
Agreed, there is no prospect of our being 
able to catch up with ourselves in the im- 
mediate future, but you are not in business 
for the immediate future, but for all your 


Strictly 
Pure 


is 5 m 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M iy 4p: O iby — Genuine and Pure. 
G ib AY G IN ror OSGeo 
AMIDOL — "seer" © 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


For the BEST photographic negatives 


Hammer Plates 


Clean, Speedy, Reliable, they meet 
every requirement for field 
or studio photography. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 
HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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S-p-e-e-d! 


In Developing 


; ILM handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 
in maintaining large production. 


A-Kt 
Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’”’ for tank developing > 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device i 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort is the Mae 
; ie . STANDARD 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. Photo Appliances 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


119 PA-KO BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS 


life. So, if you want that pendulum to 
vet W rR” slow up on its back swing when it’s about 
amera O to hit you, the time to apply the brakes is 


now, and the method is a continual atten- 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 


lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines tion to advertising to keeping yourself be- 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) : 2 : ; é 
from photographs taken by those famous and original fore your public’s sight, to seeing to it that 
sop ices f your titors get a better hold 
Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera none of your competitors get a better no 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of and a finer STip upon the attention and the 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four : Ped 1 
times their original publication price. We can, supply affections of picture purchasing people. 


copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be Money wisely spent mM good advertising 1S 


mailed at $1.00 per copy. money put out at interest. You may not 
Volume No. Date Plates by f 7 | . ee \ ; . i 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans receive that interest now, when you Nave 
So7 =. January, 1904 >=... Robety Demacny mor siness than you need, but it will 
10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier sie bu ; : EEC Sete d 
11.... July, 1905 .... David Octavius Hill come in mighty handy some day when busi- 
IR ng INesatl, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen ; 5 F 
29 -.. January. 1910 1.5 Georsenieaeiey ness is less brisk, and your competitor be- 
o2.... October 1910%7..- J; Craig Atinag a a rate ta toe e 
36... October OTL ce. Minka eee gins to wonder why it is your name and not 
37 ..., January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill his which comes first to mind when the 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer fi A g ? 
41 ....-January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron family picture 1s to be taken. 
Special Henry Matisse 
No. 2 } August, 1912 zi Pablo Picasso x 
Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, ” . : 
No. 3 } Jone sles i Picasso, Picabia Old Salt—“Yes, sir, I, fell over the side of the 
—_—_ ship, and a shark came along and grabbed me by 
ORDER ONLY FROM thetleze- 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS Visitor—“Good gracious! And what did you 
: do?” 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia Old Salt—“Let ’im ’ave the leg, o’ course. I 


never argue with sharks.” 
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SAY 


HLON 


and you will get the genuine 
monomethyl paramidophenol 
sulphate. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


THESPRICE 


1 oz. Bottle : - = $ 1.05 
1% |b. Bottle - = : - 3.95 
¥% lb. Bottle - - . - Le, 
1 lb. Bottle - = = : 15.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


Wantep—A good general all-around assistant ; 

please give experience and salary expected in 
first letter. Coles Studio, No. 91% N. Main 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


WANTED—Young man or woman in small high- 

class studio, to print and be generally useful. 
One who can retouch preferred, but not essential. 
State salary wanted and qualifications in first 
letter. J. Will Hawes, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WANTED—A good printer. Prefer one who can do 

dark-room work and operate if necessary. Per- 
manent position and good salary to the right man. 
Address Frederick Pohle, 9 W. Chippewa Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—First-class retoucher wanted. Will- 
ing to pay splendid salary. Jos. Shrader, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


FoR SALE—Model studio, 25 miles from New York 
City. Excellent location, on ground floor, doing a 
good business; equipped to perfection. Established 
11 years in a residential town of 9,000; if interested 
send for photos of studio; owner retiring account 
poor health. You will be proud to own this studio, 
—investigate. Aljian Studio, Ridgewood, N. J. 


For SALE—Largest and best located studio in a 

good manufacturing city of 15,000 inhabitants, 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. North skylight, 
place well equipped. Oldest established studio in 
the city, with best class of trade. Failing health 
and eyesight cause me to sacrifice. This is an 
opportunity which should not be overlooked. 
Address 911, care of BULLETIN or PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


SPL—PRroressioNALs AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


Earl Watson has opened a new studio in Brazil, 
Ind, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Brintnall of Fennimore, Wis., 
have purchased the Orton Studio, Lancaster, Wis. 


J. S. Yates, of West Virginia, has¥purehased 
the Essex Studio, Defiance, Ohio. He is in- 
stalling modern equipment and will open for 
business April Ist. 


The Haloid Company announces the opening 
of a branch office in Chicago, ‘at 68 W. Washing- 
ton Street, under the management of O. C. 
Busch. Mr. Busch brings to the Haloid sales 
organization a wide acquaintance among Chicago 
photographic interests. A full line of Haloid 
Quality Papers and Haloid Guaranteed Chemicals 
will be carried at the branch from which Chicago 
and the Middle Western trade can be promptly 
and effectively served. The Haloid Company 
also maintains a distributing branch at 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Its factory and main 
offices are located at Rochester, New York. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY “xrw voer 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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It’s worth while to deliver your 
work promptly—use an 


IMPROVED MAJESTIC 
PRINT DRYER 


The Majestic shapes the prints properly and 
dries them thoroughly, as they should be dried, 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes—ample speed 
for turning out a big amount of work ina short 
time. The initial cost is small—the dryer is easy 
to operate—there is nothing to get out of order. 


Improved Majestic Print Dryer No. 1, complete, 
with 2 drying rolls, electric motor, fan, gas 


heater and stand” - - . - - - $35.00 
No. 4, complete with 4 drying rolls - : - 75.00 
No. 5, complete with 5 drying rolls” - - - 80.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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The better the enlargement 
the more easily it sells. 


AIRTO 
CAKBON 
IBLACIA 


enlargements retain the 
contact quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The measuring of liquids 
1S equally as important as 


the weighing of chemicals. 


Kastman 
Visible 
(sraduates 


enable you to measure 
your solutions accurately 
and easily. The markings may be plainly seen 
even by the dim light of a dark-room lamp. 


TERESRRIC FE, 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 2 oz. = - - See25 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 4 oz. : - - e355 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 8 oz. - - - 50 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 16 oz. : - - tis) 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 32 oz. : - - 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
R@OCHES EER, N.Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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No halation 
No breakage 
Less weight 
Less trouble 
More latitude 
More quality 
More business 
More profits 
use: 


PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
| R@GH ESTER aN Ve 
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‘ Single Copy S Cents. 
No. 661 Wednesday, April 7, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 


\ FRANK V. CHAMBERS Wel 


cA S Eee elles eee 


Efficiency in the Printing Room 
can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
equipment. A reliable, scientifically correct, modern 
printing machine is cece in the production of 
work of highest quality. 

The Ansco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 
is designed for general use. It is easy to install, 
economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 


to light. 


RICES and full description of this Printer and other Ansco profes- 
sional apparatus for photographic studios will be mailed on request. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


CIRKUT 


There’s Quick Profit in Cirkut Work 


And the Cirkut season is just ahead. This is the time to 
select a Cirkut Camera or Outfit, so that you will be 
ready for the conventions, graduating classes, and other 
Cirkut opportunities that will keep you busy filling profit- 
able orders for prints. 


Your dealer has a special Cirkut Method Book 


- Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canadap2.50- 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 661 


Wednesday, April 7, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


From the Customer’s Standpoint 


C. HENRY 


The things we see are not always what 
they appear to be. A star appears to 
twinkle. The moon on the horizon appears 
much larger than when overhead, yet it is 
the same Out West a mountain 
appears within walking distance, when it 
may be fifty miles away. A suit of clothes 
at forty dollars looks like all wool. But all 
these things look one way and are another. 

So it is with many things in business. 
They appear one way when looked at by 
us and another way entirely when looked 
at by the customer. He is a wise business 
man who examines his business, his product 
and his practices from the customer’s view- 
point, and then, as far as he can,: makes 
them all appear to the customer the way the 
customer wants to see them, even at the 
cost of some inconvenience to himself. 

To take a concrete example indeed, con- 
sider proofs. The photographer makes half 
a dozen negatives and sends an untoned, 
unretouched print of each one to the cus- 
tomer for a selection to be made. To the 
photographer the proofs show many things. 
From them he can see at once where re- 
touching is needed, where is an awkward 
angle of drapery which must be eliminated, 


moomn. 


where a shadow is too heavy or a high-light 
too bright, which must be eliminated by the 
skilled: fingers of ete retouche:sumlt. is 
natural for the photographer to forget that 
the sitter sees none of these things. She 
sees only the proof as a photograph, as 
indeed a “proof” of what the work is going 
to be when finished and delivered. True, 
she frequently comes down and asks ques- 
tions and says, “Now, I’d like this one best 
if it wasn’t for that,’ and is then readily 
assured that “that”? can be eliminated or 
corrected. But there are numberless cases 
where the customer has done no such thing 
—she has merely made the best of what is 
to her a bad job and ordered from the 
least objectionable negative or else she has 
merely never ordered at all. 

Did the photographer consider a little 
more how the proofs would appear from 
the customer’s standpoint, such a_ thing 
could never happen. A little attention to 
making proofs presentable, or a little ex- 
planation as to what the proof showed 
which would not appear in the finished pic- 
ture, might completely change the complex- 
ion of a possible order. 


But this is only one instance. Have you 
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ever thought how your samples appear 
from the customer’s standpoint? I recall a 
certain studio where there are samples in 
such a wealth of profusion that the wonder 
is that any customer ever manages to make 
a choice. From the customer’s standpoint 
this studio makes every kind, style and price 
of picture to be found anywhere. From 
her standpoint, choosing a picture is just 
as difficult as choosing one ten-dollar arti- 
cle out of a department store—choice is so 
difficult by reason of so much from which 
to choose. The result is an abnormal 
amount of time spent in going over samples 
and too many cases where a would-be cus- 
tomer gives up and says she'll come back 
with a friend. Had the photographer con- 
sidered more what his methods looked like 
from the customer’s standpoint, he would 
either have adopted some simple classifica- 
tion and arranged his exhibit in classes or 
eliminated the majority of his samples that 
his customers might have ease of choice. 
What does your work-room look like 
from the customer’s standpoint? Your 
“gallery,’ to use an outworn term, is to 
you familiar, easy, pleasant, because you 
know every angle in it, every piece of fur- 
niture, every accessory.» But from. your 
customer’s standpoint it may appear a veri- 
table maze of camera lenses, backgrounds, 
curtains, lights, reflectors, chairs, stools, 
carpets, drapes, etc. Now it may easily be 
argued that it doesn’t make any difference 
what the appearance of the studio itself 
may be, inasmuch as customers do not see 
it until they have placed an order for a 
sitting. But the argument is a false one. 
In this day and age we judge people not 
only by what they do, but by what they used 
to do it with—by the way they do it. The 
best dentist would make a better job of 
one’s teeth, probably, with you sitting in a 
kitchen chair, than a poor dentist would 
make of them putting you in the most 
elaborate operating chair. But no one 
would patronize a dentist who had only a 
kitchen chair for his patients. The sitter 
in a studio who finds what appears to her 
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a messy place, a place crowded with appar- 
ently needless apparatus and furniture is 
sure to take away a false impression. Look 
at your studio with your customer’s eyes, 
and see if it appears as workmanlike and | 
“professional” as you know it actually to be. 

How does your reception room look to 
your customers? Does it appear handsome, 
spacious, in good taste, really expressive of 
your work? Or is it a combination of 
business office, work-room, parlor and 
show-room? A work table in one corner 
with a litter of prints, mounts, spotting 
paraphernalia, etc., may be very useful, but 
does it appear to the customer as if you 
had not the space for your work which your 
work demands? | 

Little things—aye, but business is made 
up of little things. This is the day of the 
little thing. It is the day of service in busi- 
ness, and service is made up altogether of 
little things. It is the day of the customer, 
too, as opposed to the day when photo- 
graphic studios could pick and choose what 
they would and wouldn’t do, because there 
were so few of them and customers were 
many. This is the day of getting business. 
not only by results, but by appearing to give 
results. Appearance is as important for a 
business as for a business man. If you 
wore yellow shoes, blue stockings, a pink 
shirt and a green tie with a brown suit, you 
would naturally expect your sitters to ques- 
tion your artistic judgment! So, too, if 
you dress your business up so that it 
appears wasteful, crowded, messy, extrava- 
gant, ill run, ill managed or ill advised. It 
may be none of these things—it must never 
look any of these things. 

From the customer’s standpoint—that is 
the important place from which to see your 
business, for your customer knows no other 
and—your customer is the one who pays 


your profit ! 
x 


“Doctor, I’ve just received your bill for’the™ 
operation you performed on me. Would you cut 
anything off for cash?” 

“Yes, my dear sir, anything—an arm or a leg, 
or what else you may wish removed.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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Practical Gum Printing* 
— Part IV— 
H. CROWELL PEPPER 


It is presumed that the readers of this 
giiciew at least the. majority .of them, 
have had little experience with colors, and 
Twill therefore endeavor to treat the 
Metter irom) a, practical. rather) thanwa 
theoretical viewpoint. It is impossible to 
give absolutely hard and fast rules for 
three-color printing. 1 have, however, en- 
deavored to set forth some practical sug- 
gestions based upon years of experiments, 
which I feel will at least form a foundation 
upon which the reader can build, and, by 
carrying out the suggestions offered, can 
secure successful three-color prints. 

Almost everyone today knows that a 
beam of white light is composed of a num- 
ber of colored rays and that this beam of 
white light may be broken up into its vari- 
ous component colors by means of a prism. 
Weetermethe result the spectrums “he 


generally accepted theory is that this is. 


composed of three primary colors, or red, 
blue and green, and that where they over- 
lap, we then secure mixtures termed sec- 
ondary colors, orange, green and purple. 
When all three primary colors are present, 
the resulting color is termed a tertiary or a 
erey. 

Unfortunately, pigments as supplied for 
use by the artist are not absolutely pure. 
This has the following effect. We see color 
because the object upon which the white 
light falls has the power of absorbing and 
rendering invisible certain of the colored 
rays of the white light and of reflecting or 
rendering visible certain others. In other 
words, a leaf is green because it absorbs 
all colors and reflects green rays of light. 
If we were able to secure absolutely pure 
pigments, we would find that the laws of 
absorption and reflection would give us 
primary colors in pigments the same as in 
light, viz., red, blue and green. MHandi- 
capped, as we are, by these impurities, we 
can nevertheless secure results sufficiently 
good by using as primary colors red, yellow 
and blue, in other words, we _ substitute 
yellow for the green of the spectrum. With 
these primaries, we can secure colors ap- 
proximating the spectrum colors. 

Primary Colors: 


*Copyright, Frank V. Chambers. 


Secondary Colors: 
Orange—Red and Yellow 
Green—Yellow and Blue 
Purple—Blue and Red 


Tertiary Colors or Greys: 

Grey—Blue, plus blue, plus red, plus 
yellow 

Brown—Red, plus red, plus blue, plus 
yellow 

Broken Green—Yellow, plus yellow, 
plus blue, plus red. 

Three-color printing 1s merely the prac- 
tical application of this theory of colors. 
If we coat a sheet of paper with a red gum 
mixture, print and develop, we secure a 
print in red.” Wer knownthat thicsred. if 
combined with yellow or blue will produce 
orange or purple, and with a combination 
of the blue and yellow, produces a grey of 
the dominant color. So in developing the 
red gum print we wash away the red pig- 
ment from such parts of the print where 
red is not needed, either alone or in com- 
bination with any other color. We leave 
it where we wish red, orange, purple or 
brown. Next, we coat the print with a 
yellow gum mixture and print and develop, 
washing off the yellow, excepting where we 
wish yellow, orange, green or broken green. 
We then coat with blue, print and develop, 
washing off the blue, excepting where we 
wish to secure blue, green, purple and grey. 

Red Coating—Red, orange, purple, 

| brown. 

Yellow Coating—Orange, yellow, green, 

broken green. 
Coating—Green, blue, 
erey. 

Thus, securing all the colors existing in 
Nature. 

The reader should experiment with 
different pigments.to learn the effect of 
each upon the other, and of the effect of 
combinations of transparent and opaque 
colors. Success depends upon such a 
knowledge and it can only be obtained by 
experiments. It is not possible to give the 
results of my experiments, for to do so 
would take up more space than is possible 
to devote to it. As a guide to making 
experiments, I would suggest beginning 
with an opaque red pigment for a base. 
Upon this, try the effect of both, opaque 


Blue purple, 
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and transparent yellows. Try opaque and 
transparent blue pigments, using the opaque 
red base. Then try the same experiments, 
using a transparent red base (rose madder), 
with opaque and transparent yellows and 
blues. Save the results. Put them in a 
book with full data of the pigments used, 
formulas, paper, printing time, etc. You 
will find such a book of great value in 
future printing. 

Before attempting to produce a three- 
color print, you should first determine 
upon a color scheme for the picture. Each 
picture presents a new problem. With 
your knowledge of the effect of one color 
upon another your difficulty is not so great. 
Harmony of colors is important. Re- 
member that red contrasts with green and 
is in subdued contrast with brown; blue 
contrasts with orange and is in subdued 
contrast with grey; yellow contrasts with 
purple and is in subdued contrast with 
broken green. Remember that if you 
desire to secure pure secondary colors, you 
must choose such reds and yellows that 
contain no blue. Pigments are rarely 
neutral, they lean toward each other, in 
other words, we find that Chinese vermilion 
contains blue and is a bluish red. If we 
desired to secure a pure orange, we should 
not use this red, because the presence of the 
blue will grey the orange. So it is with 
the yellows and blues. In deciding upon 
your color scheme, remember also that 
prints containing an excess of red and 
yellow are warm in tone, and those con- 
taining an excess of blue and green are cool 
in tone. Naturally, if you were portraying 
an autumn scene, with its warmth of color, 
you would not use an excess of blue, but 
would use a fairly heavy red base pigment 
and transparent yellows and blues. 

I should suggest the following colors, 
which I have found answer all require- 
ments and are permanent. 


Red Pigments. 
Vermilion (Scarlet), 
Vermilion (Chinese), 
Rose Madder, 

Light Red, 


Yellow Pigments. 


Yellow Ochre, 
Transparent Gold Ochre, 
Mid Cadmium, 
Cadmium Orange, 
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Blue Pigments. 


Cerulean, 

French Ultramarine, 

Indigo, 
yellowish opaque. 
bluish opaque. 
bluish transparent. 
bluish opaque. 

opaque. 
reddish semi-transparent. 
slight bluish semi-transparent. 
reddish transparent. 
yellowish semi-transparent. 
reddish semi-transparent. 
reddish opaque. 
A combination of rose madder, mid 


cadmium and ultramarine blue produces 
prints. of wonderful delicacy and beauty. 
It is claimed that mixtures of vermilion 
and cadmium are not stable and hable to 
change. This change (?) cannot take place 
if the vermilion print is sized with the 
gelatine size before the printing with 
cadmium. 

I have found that much time and mate- 
rials are saved by planning the print before 
beginning. My successful prints have all 
been. thought. out before hand. Pirsiee! 
create, as far as possible, a mental picture 
of what I want. I then endeavor to work 
out my plan of procedure upon paper in 
somewhat the following manner : 


First Printing. 

a. Gum proportions, 1-1 50 per cent. 
b. Mixture. 

Gum solution, 1 part. 

Sensitizer: 1 part, 
c. Pigment, Rose Madder. 

Quantity sufficient to give depth. Break 
color in shadows; leave small amount 
of color near horizon for purple haze. 

Re-size print with gelatine size, 10 grains 
tothe ounce, 

If first printing of red is correct 

Second Printing. 

a. Gum proportions, same. 
b. Mixture. 
Gum solution, 1 part. 
Sensitizer, 2 parts. 

Use 2 parts of sensitizer to thin coating 
and print through high-lights. 
c. Pigment, Mid Cadmium. 

Small quantity. 
d. Print through high-lights. 
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From Drapery Demonstration at M. A. S. Convention, Atlantic City, 
by L. J. Buckley 
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From Drapery Demonstration at M. A. S. Convention, Atlantic City, 
by L. J. Buckley 
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Wash out near zenith and near horizon. 

Break color in shadows. 

Re-size with Gelatine size. 
If second printing is sufficient 
Third Printing. 

a. Gum proportions, same. 

b. Use same proportions as for yellow 
printing and print through high- 
lights. | 

c. Pigment, Ultramarine. 

Re-size paper with gelatine. 
blue is needed in shadows. 


If more 


Fourth Printing. 


a. Gum proportion, 50 per cent. 
b. Coating mixture. 
Gum solution, 1 part. 
Sensitizer, | part. 
c. Pigment, Ultramarine. 
Mixture should be rich in pigment and 
gum. Print for shadows. ~-Short 
printing. 
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I generally leave room opposite each 
printing for notes upon the results ob- 
tained. If necessary, and sometimes it is, 
I give two printings of red or yellow. I 
make notes of formulas used and why 
printing was necessary, and the results 
obtained. This may seem complicated, 
but remember that three-color gum print- 
ing is not the easiest thing in the world 
to successfully accomplish. Furthermore, 
it results in less failures than a hit-and-miss 
method of working, 

The methods outlined for single-color 
printing answer equally well for three-color 
work. The stock solutions are the same, 
and the coating mixture is made up in a 
similar way. The main difficulty lies in 
securing the proper amount of pigment 
and in the development of the print. Ex- 
perience alone will teach the correct pro- 
portions. 


(To be concluded) 


Drapery Demonstration by L. J. Buckley before the M. A. S. 
Convention, Atlantic City 


I am going to try and give a few draperies here 
on the stage for you, and I want each and every- 
one of you to pay strict attention to these dra- 
peries—the simplicity of them. They are so 
simple that a little bit of a girl could put them on. 
You put in a pin or two and three or four wraps 
of the gown, and you have a beautiful gown effect. 
These are things you can use in your business— 
this is not a little fancy vaudeville act. 

I have a little card with the names of all the 
materials that I am using, and I am going to ask 
the boys to pass them around so that you will 
know just exactly the materials I am using and 
the number of yards in each piece. This par- 
ticular piece of material is taffeta silk and there 
are about five yards in the piece. Don’t try -to 
duplicate these shades, because any shade will 
photograph. Any shade that you are in the habit 
of getting good results from, buy that, whether 
it is yellow, green or blue. This happens to be a 
changeable silk. The way to get them cheap is 
to look over the remnants, In that way you will 
sometimes get them way down. This piece of 
material might cost $11 or $12, if you went in 
and ordered it, but it happened to be a remnant 
and I] got it for $5. It is just a straight piece of 
material, five yards long. Now, when I put: this 
on | will also take it off and show you where each 
pill is- PUt in if, so that. you can’t makeany 
mistake. On the first fold I take up a little bit 
here, just to get a drape right here, and after the 
gown is on I will show you what I use that drape 
for. It’s a little touch from Paris they say. This 
is the harem skirt. Now this is the way I get my 
back. I take the whole thing out loose and I 
bring it together in both hands instead of bring- 
ing it all up like that, and then when I go round 
to the back I tuck those under like that, bring it 


right around and tack it once. 


This end here we 
make the waist out of by just tucking it in there. 
(Illustrates. ) 

These are little strips of veiling. They cost 
25 cents a yard, and you can get them in any 
color, Black is nice or any dark color makes a 
nice contrast for a shoulder strap. Mine 
happens to be the same shade as my material. 
Now, this particular thing isn’t necessary in this 
gown, but we will just see if it will give it any 
little touch at all, No, it just happens to break 
wp a nice, pretty little line of drapery, so we will 
leave it off. Now; we have this fold here and 
just now the present style seems to be to have 
something on your hip. (Laughter.) So we 
break it. (Illustrates.) 

Now, this is a seven-yard piece. It is a little 
bit long, but it is kind of pretty for a train. I 
am going to make a train out of this, with a little 
sash on the hip. It goes on very similar to the 
other one. (lIllustrates.) That’s the new military 
gown, a military cape and an evening gown. It is 
very new—right off the griddle—and it is a very 
nice little dancing gown. 

A Member: Is the idea of this for girls who 
can’t afford an evening gown to have their photo- 
graphs taken in? 

Mr... BUCKLEY. » Yes, sic « ltiisstoupat a. little 
style into your picture. A lady comes and she 
hasn’t an evening gown, and she wants to have 
the picture taken. So you just make it for her. 
No lady will object to it. You don’t have to fuss 
around her for half an hour—you can put it on 
in two minutes. It is very simple and it photo- 
graphs beautifully. You can make a fat, short 
lady look as tall and neat as you want with your 
lines, your folds, and a thin, tall lady you can 
shorten if you want to. That’s the idea of your 
drapery. 
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Now, lots of times we have maline or tulle that 
becomes old from use, and it makes a nice little 
trim over a shoulder with a gown like this. Take 
a little piece of it and break it off and it makes a 
very pretty little shoulder strap. 

Now, I am going to try a little opera cape over 
that out of another little piece of material. This 
is brocade silk, I believe. I take these ends and 
I kind of fold them over a little bit so as to get 
rid of the rough edges. I am taking this the long 
way. 1 am just tacking it together sover= tire 
shoulder. I am going to make the full kimono 
sleeve with a beautiful train and a nice piece of 
drapery in the back—and this is after a man’s 
design by the name of Ross. All you ladies know 
Mr. Ross. He just came out in one of the maga- 
zines with this particular cape. Those two ends 
are tacked up over the shoulders—just tack both 
ends of the material. That piece is just three 
yards and it makes a very nice length for most 
people. It hangs just about the right length from 
the floor, and after you tack up those two ends, 
you take this part of it, enough so that you can 
go across the back and go under this one, right 
across over here, and bring it across this sleeve 
and tack it here” It 1s a ‘good idea" tovalways 
tuck the ends in, That makes another nice pretty 
little fold and you haven't gotten anything that 
looks rough in your pictures or unfinished. Here’s 
your pretty long line on this side and a nice little 
angle across the back, This can be tacked over 
here for a front view picture if you want it, for 
a nice little cutaway. 

You very seldom get them on twice alike. They 
always go on different. You see all there is to it 
is just wrapping it around and letting it fall nice 
and pretty. Don’t have your folds all up here. 
Bring them down. Get nice long lines with your 
folds and tuck them in. 

A Memper: How far does that go around her 
left s1de—where does it start? 

Mr. BuckLEy: I generally leave a piece about 
that long for a train, because when you are work- 
ing with a train you can do lots of things with it 
that you can’t’ do withya short skirt. Uicencet 
are not always pretty or the shoes don’t come in 
the right place and you can kick that old train 
around and it makes a nice composition out of it. 
You know we all miss the trains, but they are 
using trains now and we find it very nice to 
work with. 

With one or two pins in a gown it isn’t possible 
for this girl to go out and do a Highland Fling, 
but where you are going to photograph her she 
isn’t expected to walk very far, but she can 
move around some, 

Now, this little piece of drapery is about the 
handiest thing in the studio that you can have. 
‘This is as much to me as my right eye. It is a 
piece of panne velvet. This particular piece is 
about three yards long. You don’t need a piece 
as long as that. All you need is a piece one yard 
square. You take your corners and put them 
together on a bias and then you have got enough 
to do what I am going to show you to get rid of 
the white shirt waist and those other waists—I 
think they call them Georgette crepe. They are 
pretty to look at in those delicate flesh tones, but 
you know how they photograph. Everyone of 
you have had the experience of photographing 
some beautiful waist that, perhaps, cost $18, $25, 
or maybe $50—but I know they are awful hard 
to work with and get any kind of a nice result. 
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Nine times out of ten, when you have one of 
those waists to photograph in a _ head ‘and 
shoulder picture, the lady doesn’t care to be 
draped. She wants that waist taken just as it is. 
Well, you make that picture for her—make the 
very best you can for her and then take this piece 
of velvet and say, “I just want to try a little bit 
of color on you now to see if I can’t bring out 
something in your face. I know this green velvet 
is going to bring out something that is lacking.” 
Well, we will take a blonde, for instance. We 
will put laps of green velvet over her shoulder 
like this, and right away up comes a big dash of 
color and the whole subject is changed. Every 
facial expression is changed. Perhaps, she hasn’t 
moved a muscle, but the effect is there. So, by 
just placing this piece of velvet over the shoulder, 
and this little piece of material over that—by the 
way, this came to my studio around a bouquet of 
flowers—it was from a Polish wedding—but it 
just fell:in kind of nice for me and’) use teior 
a lace collar over this velvet. Just take one end 
of it and lay it right over the shoulder, like that, 
and tell the lady to hold it. Don’t bother to stop 
for that, because that takes time. Make it as 
easy for yourself as you can. Then take another 
end of it—it doesn’t matter where you get it out 
of your velvet, just so you get a straight edge. 
Now, this little yoke here happened to be on this 
gown. I didn’t notice it when I started, but lots 
of times you will find this in shirt waists and 
different styles of dresses. This doesn’t only 
apply to shirt waists, but also to afternoon 
dresses, evening dresses, or any dress that might 
have a square yoke in it. You take one end and 
lay it down about that long and then we fold that 
right under just like that, and that’s the effect you 
get for a little head and shoulder picture. (Ap-: 
plause.) You can do a world with that little 
piece of drapery. You will save yourself a whole 
lot of re-sittings and a whole lot of extra work 
by just having one piece of dark velvet drapery in 
your studio. Lots of people say they would like 
a little arm in it, Well, that’s easy enough, 
Tuck it in around the elbow, form it up, if you 
care to, but, of course, that isn’t necessary, 
Panne velvet generaly stays wherever you put it. 
It falls very gracefully, and it has a very nice nap 
to it, and it:takes very prettily in “a picture: 

Now, here’s that other one that IJ am going to 
put on again. It is the first one I put on, so watch. 
(Illustrates.) In the last couple of years I have 
been using the fan a great deal in a number of 
my pictures. The reason [ use it in back lightings 
is that you get some very beautiful effects with it. 
Lots of times you have got a little lady with an 
evening gown and there are two long arms that 
you don’t know what to do with, so this occupies . 
the hand and takes care of the arm and fills in a 
pretty little picture for you. This fan cost about 
$25 or $30. You can get them for $10 or $15, or 
maybe $5, that will answer your purpose just as 
well, and they will sell a great many pictures for 
you. 

That’s the first picture we are going to make. 
The exposure on this picture will be about a 
second, I am going to show you that in the single 
lighting so that you can see the effect. Down 
there I noticed a little while ago you couldn’t get 
the light effects very well, so 1] am going to show 
it to you with a light effect I am trying to produce, 
disregarding the front light, until we get ready to 
make the exposure, and then we will get the front 
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light up there and I will show you about where I 
use it to connect up my shadows. 

A Memper: What’s the candle power of your 
smaller light? 

Mr. Bucktey: This is a 1,500-Watt lamp in 
the front light and a 1,000-Watt lamp in the back 
lighting. 

(The photograph of the model was then taken.) 


Here’s another place where I use this piece of 
velvet. Lots of times when a lady has her gown 
on and you want to drape them up kind of pretty 
and set them off, you can take and attach this 
right around one arm on one side. Let it fall 
down on one side and kick it around and let it 
take the same course as the train. It makes a 
nice composition. It sort of surrounds your 
picture and brings it out. Now, I will show you 
a little cape idea with a collar on it. This is very 
simple. You fold it right over and make the 
ends meet, and then back here, just about a foot, 
you take it, like that, and that’s an evening cape. 
That’s all there is to it. Now, for your sleeves 
just bring it right around the arm and tack it. I 
am going to try and make a little collar on this 
cape for you. That little collar is made out of 
this hood. We bring that up here like that. (II- 
ilustrates.) (Applause.) 


* 
Personal Equation in Business 


Inject into business more of friendship, write 
a personal letter now and then, cause a message 
of good cheer to be sent to your trade at times, 
show that you are a man of flesh and blood and 
not a mere business machine, and you will find 
how quickly buyers will respond. 

The early efforts of a certain house to secure 
an active list of customers who would order and 
repeat was a failure. Only a small percentage 
would respond to the many circular letters sent 
them. It required careful study to determine the 
reason. The first and second follow-up letters 
led off with “Dear Friend.” The person who gets 
the usual business letter is so used to being 
written to under that title they no longer feel that 
it means anything. 

The owner of the business knew this, so he 
resolved to take the short cut to orders by simply 
omitting this title, going back to the first prin- 
ciples, causing names and addresses to be filled in 
and each letter to be signed in person with pen 
and ink, No rubber stamp. No bluff of “dear 
friend,’ but a business letter, signed and written 
to the customer. This took time, money and a 
vast amount of work, but it accomplished its 
purpose and brought orders. While the “dear 
friend” letter, signed in facsimile, is quicker, 
cheaper and easily handled, it does not produce the 
element of personality. 

The mailing list in question was cut down from 
a very large and expensive one to a small list 
that carried a fixed percentage of returns per 
letter mailed. 

Another firm makes it a practice to have letters 
written now and then with pen and ink. Some 
concerns make a fatal mistake in writing too 
often to a prospect. This a frequent cause of 
lost trade, as a sensitive person dislikes being 
drummed through the mail. 
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January, 1920 


The biggest January in our history 


THE ANSWER— 


66 
@ 99 
t-speed 
A perfect portrait plate—and speed 
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G. CRAMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


You put your best into 
the making of your por- 
trait negatives. VELOUR 
BLACK holds that best— 
all of it—when you make 
the enlargements. 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


Is a Manufacturer at the Mercy of Cutter? 


This is a particularly live topic just now. 
For obvious reasons all details which would 
in any way identify the merchandise or the 
persons involved, have had to be with- 
held :— | 

New York. 

Among other goods we manufacture 
am OraAlndimot named : 
which is supposed to retail at 25 cents. 
For years we extensively advertised it 
as a 25-cent seller, but have not done 
so for about a year, owing to a com- 
plaint from the retail trade. 

Among our largest retail customers 
is the —— company, which was 
formerly a conservative house, but re- 
cently got in some new blood and be- 
lieves in going ahead on different lines. 
About six weeks ago they took up our 
brand as a cut-price leader and have 
extensively advertised and pushed it at 
19 cents. Being well known and stand- 
ard, they have done a big trade on it. 
The brand cost them about 167% cents, 
so that adding overhead they would not 
make an exorbitant profit at 25 cents. 

The effect of the cut has been very 
bad upon our regular trade. We have 
had a great many complaints from 
other retailers that they could no longer 
sell at a profit, and to satisfy 
these we cut the — company off 
the list about ten days ago. They still 
handle the brand and are probably 


it at 19 cents. _Moreover, they shave 
given us notice that they have asked 
their attorney for an opinion as to 
whether they cannot sue us for dam- 
ages because we cut them off and re- 
fused to sell them even though they 
offered cash in advance or a certified 
check. 

By reason of what has been going on 
the ————— Association last Monday 
adopted resolutions condemning us for 
selling the company, and the 
secretary even takes the position that 
we are to blame if we allow the 
———— company to cut the brand 
even if we do not sell them direct. 
The t———— Association has some 
very good firms in it, and already they 
are curtailing their orders for our goods 
and tell us that they propose to throw 
our brand out entirely just as soon as 
they can. Is this not a boycott? The 
association takes the attitude that we 
should not only sell the ————— com- 
pany, but that in some way we should 
prevent them from getting or cutting 
our brand even if they buy through 
jobbers. 

Our regular attorney is absent from — 
his office and meanwhile we would 
esteem it a great favor if we might 
have your opinion. What can we do 
here to protect ourselves and the trade? 

Yours respectfully, 


working on their old stock. We have vee & 

no doubt, however, that they can get What is the legal right of a manufacturer 
all the stock they want from jobbers, to prevent, price-cutting by a retailer to 
and they have notified us that they in- whom he does not sell direct? That seems 


tend to do this and to continue to sell to be the main question here. As to this 
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VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


cutter suing the above correspondent for 
cutting him off, there is nothing in that 
whatever. As I have before explained, this 
correspondent and everybody else, has an 
unrestricted and unqualified right to choose 
his own customers. The cutter’s attorney 
will unquestionably so advise him. 

The only real question here is what a 
manufacturer can do, when a cutter whom 
he is not selling direct, gets his brand else- 
where and cuts the life out of it, to the 
disaster not only of the regular trade, which 
cannot compete, but of the manufacturer 
himself, who is made to feel the resentment 
of the regular trade. 

Under recent court decisions a manufac- 
turer in such a situation must watch his 
step very carefully, or he will exceed his 
legal rights. I have seen a number of these 
cases settled merely by a friendly talk be- 
tween a manufacturer and a cutter. I al- 
ways recommend this course before trying 
reprisals, because 1f properly undertaken it 
is usually successful. If not, the manufac- 
turer faces the probability that the cutter 
will attempt to buy of somebody who is 
buying of the manufacturer direct. How 
much can the manufacturer legally inter- 
fere with the cutter’s source of supply? He 
can find out the name of the concern which 
is supplying him, and he can go to him and 
say, “Mr. So-and-So, by selling such and 
such a firm, you are supplying the ammuni- 
tion with which he is shooting my business 
to death. I would be greatly gratified if 
you would refuse to do so any longer.” If 
this jobber—it will usually be a jobber— 
agrees, all right. The cutter will probably 
go to another one, and the same process 
may have to be gone through with again. 
In fact, it may have to be gone through 
several times. 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
eee (6) SSS) |) 
Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


SoS) 


gae- OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 
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TIMEROL 


(Mono-methyl-paramido phenol-Sulphate C. P.) 


CHEMICALLY IDENTICAL 
WITH GERMAN METOL 
AT 
PRE-WAR METOL PRICES 


Quality Guaranteed 
Send Stamp for Free Sample 


PRIGES: 


loz.75¢ 1% lb. $2.75 1 lb. $10.00 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Purity of chemicals and expert 
handling in manufacturing 
combine to make 


Hammer Plates 


the speediest and most reliable 
plates in the market. 


Their record 1s unsurpassed and thetr 
achievements fulfill the record. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, sours Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


If the jobber refuses, he can legally be 
cut off without either notice or reason. So 
can any other jobber or all jobbers. There 
is no illegality in this, no matter how far it 
is carried. Under recent court decisions, 
however, the manufacturer cannot safely 
enter into any definite arrangement with the 
general jobbing trade not to sell a given 
person; only recently a jury has called that 
conspiracy and given heavy damages for it. 
But no court has yet said or will say, I 
think, that a manufacturer may not ask one 
of his customers to do something and if he 
refuses to do it, henceforth refuse to sell 
him. 

I have seen this plan tried in a number 
of cases. In some it was absolutely success- 
ful, in others it was fairly successful, and 
in a few it was not successful at all. But 
it usually accomplishes something and if 
the manufacturer trying it takes care to let 
his customers know that he is doing every- 
thing he can to protect them, he can usually 
save himself considerable trouble. But the 
plan that can accomplish the most is the 
friendly talk between the manufacturer and 
the cutter. 

There is really another question in this 
case: the right of the association to boy- 
cott this manufacturer’s goods. Undoubt- 
edly the members of that organization, if 
they believe the manufacturer is betraying 
their interests, have the right to stop sell- 
ing his goods. That is a “primary boycott,” 
which the law upholds. 

(Copyright, 1920, Elton J. Buckley.) 
x 


“Lillian,” said mother severely, “there were two 
pieces of cake in the pantry this morning, and 
now there is only one. How does this happen?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lillian, regretfully. “It 
must have been so dark that I didn’t see the other 
piece.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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ENLARGEMENTS] =<. = 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
H TO- 
WiSeBR Dilber 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
P. A. of A. 


At the International Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of America, at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, last July, the Woman’s 
Federation was disbanded and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the P. A. of A. formed to take 
its place. 

The purpose of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
is to look after the comfort and welfare of 
the women attending the International 
Conventions, and to show how well it 
succeeds in doing this we quote the follow- 
ing extract from a letter recently sent to 
the chairman from a well-known manu- 
facturer : 

“T am especially grateful for the good 
time the ladies showed Mrs. ————————_;; 
she had such a delightful experience. She 
declares she will never miss another con- 
vention. This is pleasing to me, as she 
never would attend one before, and it did 
us so much good to meet so many charming 
people.” 

This letter shows the effect of the warm 
welcome given the newcomer by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and it is their aim to 
make each and every woman who attends 
a convention, look forward to coming to 
the next one. 

The dues are one dollar per year and the 
entire amount paid for dues is to be ex- 
pended for the comfort and welfare of the 
women attending the conventions, of whom 
it is hoped that you will be one. Will you 
not become a member by sending one 
dollar to the Secretary-Treasurer? 

Woman’s Auxiliary of the P. A. of A. 

ALIcE W, CHAMBERS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
7321 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


AB 


Always Be Careful 


in the selection of the 
mount. <A good pic- 
ture may be spoiled by 
improper mounting. 


+ GROSS -- 


Mountings 


have quality and style 
to suit your needs— 
and the prices are 
right. 


Ask Us! 


WE’ RE FHES HOUSE SL EtAd: 
SHIPS] P ROME Tiny 
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Simplex Auto Print Dryers 


VAY 
Kr 


WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 
Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 
Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 
Electric Heated with ‘‘ a iy 225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 


i pes 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


IMPROVED 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 


No. 3—For prints up to 11x14, - $50.00 
No. 4—For prints up to 20x24, - 60.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Plans to Increase Interest in 
Photography 


Photographers everywhere will be greatly in- 
terested in the announcement that the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company of Philadel- 
phia, makers of high-class photographic mount- 
ings, has just launched a campaign of national 
advertising in magazines to encourage the Ameri- 
can public to have pictures taken more frequently. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and Vogue have been 
chosen as the mediums in which the Collins Com- 
pany will tell the story, and full page space in 
each has been determined upon as the proper unit 
of display. The first page ads appear in the 
April numbers of these publications. Page ads 
will also appear in the May numbers, and con- 
tinued advertising in the fall will follow. 

The appeal is planned to develop a wider ap- 
preciation of professional photography, to create 
sentiment for more portraits in the home, to dig- 
nify the photographer’s art and to link the entire 
appeal with the thought and conviction that proper 
mountings lend character to the photograph, as 
well as embellish and dignify it. 

The chief object of the campaign, however, is 
to stimulate the public into having studio por- 
traits taken more frequently—to make more sales 
and more money for the photographer—which 
will, of course, mean more money for the supply 
house and increased production for Collins. 

In planning the copy, the appeal has been di- 
rected to every class. Choice studio portraits 
with a universal interest are reproduced within 
Collins’ Mountings, and the mark or plate im- 
pression of a well-known professional photog- 
rapher is featured in each advertisement to give 
it unique interest. 

The entire atmosphere of each ad is such that 
the photograph, while placed conspicuously, is 
really a part of the grouping and belongs where 
it is. Each will show how photographs may be 
effectively and artistically displayed on a table 
or a desk in the home, thus serving as an effective 
ad for photography. 

These are all big points for the photographer 
and were very carefully worked out before the 
campaign started. The Collins organization feels 
that the possibilities of photography are so great 
today that they are willing to give this substan- 
tial contribution to assist in its development, to 
increase the desire on the part of the public to 
have more pictures taken and, by so doing, serve 
photographers and themselves to mutual advan- 
tage. 


*K 


A man who had been very ill told a pious friend 
that Dr. Jones had brought him through. 

“No,” said his friend, “Providence brought you 
through, not the doctor.” 

“Well, maybe he did, but the doctor will charge 
for it."—Doctor’s Leisure Hour. 
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 §-p-e-e-d! 


In Developing 


with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


ample jaw opening. 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


Speaking of Originality 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Originality in the development of plans 
and schemes for promoting interest in your 
studio is a good thing. There is a merit of 
People applaud 
your studio just because of its original 
methods, apart from feeling an interest in 
certain propositions to which those original 
methods call their attention. 

A stunt that is to have an appeal to the 
public and to bring in business will have 
greater value, everything else being equal, 
if it is new and original, but 1f you think 
your plan must be brand new and original 
in order to make good, you will probably 
spend so much time looking for original 
ideas that you will have no time left to put 
them into effect. 

Bear in mind that, no matter how old a 
plan may seem to you, there are plenty of 
people in town to whom it is new. It is 
just like the gags at the minstrel show. The 


its own in originality. 


j Eee M handling becomes facilitated 


In loading, time is saved by the 
Quick release 


Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


PA-K 
mmorcanemcome | 
Is the Mark of 


STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Why Not Use 
Your Favorite Formula? 


You trusted it for years 
and can still do so with 


METOL—Johnsons 
AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 


Genuine only in our sealed bottles. 


Manufactured by the Chemists who made 
Photography possible. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1743 AND STILL 
GOING STRONG. 


JOHNSON & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd. 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful, progressive photographer 
operating 20 studios in large cities. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our 
graduates. 


E. Brunel College 
of Photography 


1269 Broadway New York 

3 months’ complete course—all 
branches. Day and night classes. 
Expert instructors. Installments 
taken. Call or write for Booklet F. 


Official School of the Federal Board 
for Education of Disabled Soldiers. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
stonal photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 
You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 


business methods. We can do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer ? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
aa NOS GAS Hanes 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 


You certainly can use the space and money to better 
advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 
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old gags get over better than the new ones 
that have never-been sprung beftorém sic 
audience knows when to laugh and it does 
it. So with the stunt that is familiar to 
some of your public; they know what to 
expect of it and, if it is a good scheme, it 
will get them better than a new one they 
have to figure out carefully. The main 
thing about advertising and selling schemes 
is to keep something doing, either old or 
new, so you will not be forgotten. 

Make people think about you and about 
your business—by new plans if you can, 
but make them think anyway. 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


A. B. Ford, Torrington, Conn., has disposed of 
his business to the Sterling Art Studio. 


Silver & Steinberg, Inc., of 275 Fifteenth 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., to engage in the business 
of retail photography; authorized capitalization, 
$50,000. Incorporators, Herman and Ruth Silver, 
Samuel and Gertrude Steinberg, all of Newark, 
Nie 

At the convention of the Missouri Valley 
Photographers’ Association, held in Kansas 
City, Mo., the following officers were elected: 
Henry Moore, of Kansas City, President; W. R. 
Murphy, of Newton, Kans., Vice-President; 
C. J. Fennel, of Columbus, Neb., Secretary, and 
Jeanette Bahlman, of St. Joseph, Mo., Treasurer. 


x 
Ben Larrimer Married 


One of the great surprises of our bachelor 
friend, Ben Larrimer, of Marion, Ind., is that he 
was married on March 24th to Miss Marie Streib, 
of Bucyrus, Ohio. They were attended by Mrs. 
Arthur Rein, sister of the bride, and Mr. and Mrs. 
L. A. Dozer. After the ceremony the couple left 
on a trip to New York City, and on their return 
Mr. and Mrs. Larrimer will be at home after 
May lst, at 2217 S. Adams Street, Marion, Ind. 
Congratulations and best wishes for a future of 
happiness and prosperity, 


FOR SALE 


Three BIG BEN BINDERS for the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Price $1.00 each—postpaid. 
Frank V. Chambers, 210-212 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Don’t build or remodel your —& 
studio without writing for cir- — 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 
Strongest and most easily in- 


stalled photographer’s Sky-light ever 


Prices quoted on a variety of — 
Freight paid East of Rockies. 


made. 
sizes. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON - : 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. | ———— 
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The better the enlargement 
the more easily it sells. 


AIRTU 
CARBON 
IBLACK — 


enlargements retain the 
contact quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WaNTED AT ONncE—A No. 1 operator and re- 
toucher. Dunford Studio, Danville, Va. 


Wantep—Lady experienced in Kodak Finishing, 

also’ one good fast retoucher. Top wages 
paid, Address, with photo and particulars, Box 
220, Litchfield, Illinois. 


WantTep—A good general all-around assistant ; 

please give experience and salary expected in 
first letter. Coles Studio, No. 91% N. Main 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


WANTED—Young man or woman in small high- 

class studio, to print and be generally useful. 
One who can retouch preferred, but not essential. 
State salary wanted and qualifications in first 
letter. J. Will Hawes, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WANTED—A good printer. Prefer one who can do 

dark-room work and operate if necessary. Per- 
manent position and good salary to the right man. 
Address Frederick Pohle, 9 W. Chippewa Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—First-class retoucher wanted. Will- 
ing to pay splendid salary. Jos. Shrader, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL. 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Old-established, well-equipped, studio 

in thriving Illinois manufacturing city of 7,000 
inhabitants. For particulars, address 915, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


FOR SALE—Model studio, 25 miles from New York 
City. Excellent location, on ground floor, doing a 
good business; equipped to perfection. Established 
11 years in a residential town of 9,000; if interested 
send for photos of studio; owner retiring account 
poor health. You will be proud to own this studio, 
—investigate. Aljian Studio, Ridgewood, N. J. 


For SALE—Largest and best located studio in a 
_ good manufacturing city of 15,000 inhabitants, 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. North skylight, 
place well equipped. Oldest established studio in 
the city, with best class of trade. Failing health 
and eyesight cause me to sacrifice. This is an 
opportunity which should not be overlooked. 
Address 911, care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—A double lantern with mazda lights, 

four hundred watts, with dissolving effect, 
complete, in carrying case, with two 4/4 lenses; 
electric wiring and plugs and seven-foot screen; 
price, $140, The lanterns can be used separately. 
Address. William’ H. Rau, 238 5S. Camac)Siree: 
Philadelphia. 


CAMERA KINKs AND PHoTtTo Faps—A valuable 

booklet of over 25 fascinating, money-making 
photographic processes and formule. 25 cents 
postpaid. Address: Edward McKenzie, 125 East 
34th St., New York City. Y 


SPL—PROFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


Prisoner—‘It is difficult to see how I can be a 
forger. Why, I can’t sign. my own name.” 


Judge—“You are not charged with signing your 
own name.”—London Opinion. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY “nw von 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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EASTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKLETS 


‘* The Photography of Colored Objects’’ 


A book for the man who wishes to know more about the 
theory of color-rendering in monotone and the application 
of this theory to practical photographic work. It is a book 
worth studying, on a subject worth knowing. With color 
charts, diagrams and comparative illustrations. 

Post paid, 50 cents 


°*Tantern Slides”’ 


How to Make and Color Them 


A handbook of information concerning the production 
and coloring of lantern slides with a new method of dye- 
toning by the aid of American made dyes. 

Free on application 


4 


Elementary Photographic Chemistry”’ 


The chemistry of photography with a description of the 
preparation and properties of the different chemicals used. 
Free on application 


‘Color Plates and Filters for 
Commercial Photography”’ 


A booklet which makes clear the principles involved, the 
materials to use and the way to use them in the photog- 
raphy of colored objects. Free on application 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Eastman Studio Scale (avoirdupois) was 
built with the idea of providing the professional 
photographer with a convenient, as well as an 
accurate, means of weighing chemicals. The 
small grain weights, so easily misplaced or lost, 
are replaced by asliding weight on a beam, while 
carefully turned and tested larger weights fit 
into depressions in the base. It is convenient 
to use—it weighs accurately, and its hardened 


steel bearings make it exceptionally durable. 


The Price §4.50 


FASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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SAY 


HILON 


and you will get the genuine 
monomethyl paramidophenol 
sulphate. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


THE eeRICE 
1 oz. Bottle : erie $ 1.05 
1% |b. Bottle - - = - CS 
Y% |b. Bottle = - - - 7.05 
1 lb. Bottle 2 : 2 = 15.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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No halation 
No breakage 
Less weight 
Less trouble 
More latitude 
More quality 
More business 
More profits 
use: 


PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Ai j ' lif ARy 
. ? Single Copy 5 Cents. 
No. 662 Wednesday, April 14, 1920 PELE Ber rane ostoald: 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE __ Quaker City 


GARNETT Mar Fotto : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 
City Mountings appeals to 


the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 


Thickness of Mat == to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER Gry CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


ae aeey COMPANY 


4%x9 3x 4 Oval 


4%x9 3 x 4 Square d 
5% x II Keio 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 


54 x II 4x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


NNOUNCING 
A CAMPAIGN OF NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING TO INCREASE 
PUBLIC INTEREST IN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


Be sure to look in the April numbers of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Vogue, for the first of a series of beau- 
tiful and unique full page advertisements sponsored by 
the A.M. Collins Manufacturing Company and planned 
to stimulate more business for every professional pho- 
tographer in America. Through continued national 
‘advertising the possibilities of modern portrait making 
will be enthusiastically presented to over three million 
readers. Results must surely follow. 

Each advertisement will contain the suggestion that 
discriminating photographers give added character to 

their portraits by the use of mountings carrying the 
Collins “Oak Leaf” The photographer therefore 

who anticipates the benefits to be derived from this 


- publicity will find it an advantage to use Collins Ultra- 
fine Mountings generously. 


Do you receive ‘‘ The Oak Leaf"’—a magazine for professional photographers ? 
post card will put you on our mailing list. It is free. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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Intensive Cultivation 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


The intensive cultivation of small plots 
of land by intelligent farmers who have 
applied scientific methods to their work has 
made some little farms pay larger net re- 
turns than other farms of several times 
their acreage. 

Scarcely any farm or photographic busi- 
ness 1s ever cultivated and worked to the 
fullest of its producing ability. I would 
not know where to look to find a man 
actually making the very utmost use of his 
opportunities to develop his business. 

Cultivating the photographic business 
field intensively is just like cultivating a 
piece of land intensively. It begins with 
doing something to the field. You may do 
personal work in loosening up the ground 
of interest by seeing the people and talking 
with them. You may apply frequent and 
regular coatings of that wonderful fertilizer 
of business—advertising. You must know 
the field thoroughly and work on it con- 
stantly. 

A farmer may have an orchard of a 
hundred trees and he may gather the apples 
carefully from each tree, and though he 
does not set out any new trees he may do 
intensive work with those old ones. He 


may cultivate the ground around them. He 
may prune them carefully and he may spray 
them two or three times a year to keep off 
insect pests. He may take such pains with 
that orchard that without increasing the 
number of trees he can still increase the 
output of fruit a hundred per cent. 

So one way of intensifying your work in 
your field is to devote more attention to 
working with the patrons already on your 
list, seeking to increase their orders and to 
secure repeat orders. 

The studio doing the best or largest busi- 
ness is rarely the one located where it has 
the largest number of possible patrons. It 
is the one whose manager does the most to 
get a maximum business from the patrons 
available. Better a hundred families inter- 
ested in photography and realizing the 
advantages of having photographs made 
frequently for themselves and their friends, 
than two or three times as many families 
with only here and there one ever making 
use of the photographer. 

Intensify your work with your regular 
patrons to keep them wandering to 
other studios for occasional jobs and to in- 
crease their orders. Intensify your work 
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with the people you can reach personally or 
by advertising in order to make them 
patrons and to increase the number of 
patrons right in your closely adjacent field. 
Instead of trying to reach out and gather 
in distant business from territory already 
pretty well covered by some other photog- 
rapher, work harder on the _ prospects 
around you. 

The farther afield you go, the more effort 
and expense is required to bring the busi- 
ness. Cultivate your close-by field inten- 
sively, as far as is profitable before wander- 
ing too far away. 
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There is business right within a stone’s 
throw of your doorway and very likely 
right in your own building or block that is 
not coming to you simply because you are 
not asking for it, and not making any 
definite effort to secure it. There wiseliee 
excuse for allowing some outsider to be 
taking business from your field right around 
you. . 
See that your business-getting plans cover 
your own field like a blanket, and reach out 
further only when you can find no more 
profitable work to be done right around 
home. 


The Reproduction of Negatives 


For a variety of reasons the necessity 
occasionally arises to reproduce negatives 
either in their original size or upon an en- 
larged or reduced scale. It may be that a 
negative of a celebrity or of a unique cere- 
mony may be deemed of such value that it 
is desired to keep it as a “master” record and 
to print from the reproductions only, or a 
negative may be too thin or too dense to 
yield good prints, and it may be deemed too 
risky to submit it to the ordinary processes 
of intensification or reduction; or, again, it 
may be so stained or damaged that perfect 
copies cannot be printed in the ordinary way. 
Besides this, a separate negative of a portion 
only of the subject is needed, or enlarged or 
reduced sizes wanted for carbon or platinum 
printing. As we can control the contrast 
and density at two stages, the transparency 
and the negative from it, it is often possible 
to obtain results vastly superior to the 
original. 

There are many ways of effecting our 
purpose, but I propose only to deal fully 
with that which. most photographers will 
find most convenient, which is the making 
of as perfect as possible a transparency, 
and from that the negative. The character 
of the original will largely affect the selec- 
tion of the plates used for the purpose, as 
it may be necessary to modify the result 
considerably, and I, therefore, detail the 


kind of plates necessary to do this effec- 
tively, at the same time remarking that 
with average negatives any good brand of 
ordinary speed or slow plate may be used 
throughout. 

For very thin negatives “process’’ plates 
will give the best results, as it is easy with 
these to obtain in the transparency con- 
siderably more contrast than there is in the 
original. Moreover, they are more amenable 
to intensification than ordinary plates, and 
there is very little risk of fogging. 

Dense thick negatives, on the other hand, 
call for a more delicate film; special trans- 
parency plates coated with the emulsion used 
for lantern plates will be found to give the 
necessary delicacy of image. Failing these, 
an “ordinary” or “fine grain” plate will 
answer very well. Those who work carbon 
will find the special transparency tissue very 
suitable, as very thin delicate prints may be 
made upon a glass support, and if necessary 
these may be strengthened by staining or 
dyeing, or even by intensification with pyro 
and silver solution. If the negative is to be - 
made of a larger size than the transparency, 
the absence of grain in the carbon image 
renders it particularly suitable. 

As a general rule, I prefer to use a non- 
staining developer such as metol-hydro- 
quinone, amidol or Azol for the trans- 
parency. The same developers or pyro- 
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soda may be used for the negative at the 
operator’s discretion. 

The exposure for the transparency may 
either be by contact or in the camera. For 
dense negatives the first is, as a rule, most 
satisfactory, while for thin ones the camera 
method is preferable. When making con- 
tact transparencies we must be careful to 
avoid parallax, which will destroy the sharp- 
ness in such areas as are not in actual con- 
tact. Modern negative glass is rarely quite 
flat, and as it is usually coated on the con- 
cave side it is possible to have the negative 
and sensitive plate touching at the corners 
only. ~ Therefore, it is necessary to -have 
enough pressure to secure moderately good 
contact all over, and for this a frame with 
a plate-glass front and strong springs is 
necessary. With very fine diagram sub- 
jects I have even had to use a process frame 
with 3g-inch plate-glass and screw pressure 
to avoid a spreading of the lines. In any 
case, the printing frame should be kept quite 
still during the exposure, which should be 
made as far as convenient from an illu- 
minant which is small in area.. To give an 
example, I would give a distance of 5 feet 
or 6 feet from an unscreened inverted gas- 
burner, while with very thin negatives even 
a greater distance is recommended. The 
exposure should be long enough to yield 
an image which shows little if any clear 
glass. Lantern-slide quality is too hard, 
and will give harsh results. When using 
the camera the negative should be illu- 
minated by a white cardboard reflector, and 
care must be taken to avoid shadows upon 
this, or the transparencies will be uneven in 
density. I frequently make both trans- 
parency and negative with an ordinary en- 
larging lantern, fixing up the plates on the 
easel, under the heads of small drawing- 
pins. As a rule, one or two thicknesses of 
ground-glass should be interposed between 
the light and the condenser, except with very 
thin negatives, when a strong light and the 
full aperture of the lens will tend to give 
softness. 

At this stage we may do much to even 
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up our image, either by locally shading the 
negative during contact printing or in the 
camera, or by shading the image in the way 
usual with bromide enlargements when the 
lantern is used. If a cracked or broken 
negative has to be dealt with, it should be 
printed by contact and kept in motion in a 
circular direction meanwhile. In this case 
we must risk parallax to avoid a greater 
evil. If such cracked negatives are very 
thin, they may be exposed through one or 
two thicknesses of white blotting paper 
placed outside the frame, as this greatly re- 
duces the effect of the edges of the crack. 

Having obtained our transparency, we 
may proceed to intensify or reduce it, either 
all over or locally, and when dry to retouch 
or work it up till it is as perfect as possible. 
On a transparency we have the power of 
strengthening shadows as we do lights in a 
negative, so that “knifing” is not absolutely 
necessary. 

The exposure of the negative plate may 
usually be by contact, unless the size has to 
be varied, when the camera or lantern may 
be used in the way already described. 

If the transparency is still lacking in 
strength a process plate may be used and 
intensified in turn; by this treatment quite a 
vigorous negative may be obtained from a 
mere ghost of an original. In no case do I 
recommend the use of very rapid plates for 
reproduction work, as not only is the grain 
coarser, but there is not the latitude in ex- 
posure and amenability to variations in de- 
velopment found in a slower plate. 

If reversed negatives are required, either 
the transparency or the negative must be 
made in the caméra, the film: side of the 
original being turned away from the lens. 
A simpler way by contact is to use a por- 
trait film for one or the other exposure, put- 
ting the back of the film in contact with the 
film or the plate; as a matter of fact, with 
ordinary subjects either side of a film nega- 
tive may be printed from without percep- 
tible loss of sharpness. 

The simplest way to reproduce a negative 
is to copy a print, and this is extensively 
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done in many establishments. There is, 
however, usually a noticeable loss of quality 
when bromide or platinum prints are used, 
and I much prefer to work from a rather 
lightly printed P.O.P. copy, which is put 
under pressure in a plate-glass printing 
frame and copied without toning or fixing. 
With care the exposure may be made by 
daylight if all preparations are made before 
uncovering the print, but a better plan is 
to expose by ordinary metallic-filament 
lamps or even incandescent gas light, which 
have practically no effect on the sensitive 
paper. 

Several processes have been published by 
which a negative can be produced direct 
from another negative, but they can hardly 
be said to be adapted for everyday use. Ii 
a plate be greatly over-exposed, a reversed 
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image is produced, but usually of a foggy 
character. Sensitizing an ordinary dry 
plate in bichromate, and printing until the 
image is visible at the back and then de- 
veloping and fixing, will produce a negative 
from a negative, the exposed parts having 
become insoluble and impermeable to the 
developer, which acts upon the remainder 
of the film. 

The “dusting on” or powder process will 
give excellent results by a single operation, 
but the manipulations required are too deli- 
cate for the average photographer. All the 
foregoing “direct”? processes yield reversed 
negatives, which are only needed for single 
transfer carbon and certain photo-mechani- 
cal processes.—Practicus, The British 
Journal of Photography. 


Practical Gum Printing* 


—Concluded— 
H. CROWELL PEPPER 


I “have tried to outline. a“methocmon 
three-color printing which is the result 
of years of experiments and which has 
proved successful with myself, and which 
I feel should be of great help to the beginner 
in the work. No one can teach three-color 
printing by writing. Thousands of pages 
of description would not do it. Success or 
failure depends mainly upon the worker. 
The personal element enters largely into 
gum printing; fully as much as in painting. 
You will have many failures, we all do, 
but by following the plan I have outlined 
you will soon learn the causes of failure 
and their remedies. No artistasleamned 
picture painting in a day or by reading; 
no photographic artist will learn gum 
printing, especially three-color printing, 
in a day or by merely reading«this or 
any other article. Devote your. spare 
moments to the study of colors, and then 
experiment with them. There is no short 
road to success. 

“DEFECTS AND REMEDIES” 

In Coating.—(a) Streaks in coating arise 
from several causes, chiefly to too thick 
coating mixture and failure to properly 
use the softening or blending brush. They 
are often caused by failure to wash out of 
the blending brush the gum which has 
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adhered to the bristles. The remedies are 
simple: Add more water or bichromate 
solution to the coating mixture, coat more 
evenly with the coating brush and blend 
carefully with the badger blender; keep 
the blender.:clean.-— (6); Bubblesmiinween 
coating are caused by too thin a coating 
mixture. Remedy: Add more gum solution 
or a thicker gum solution. 

In Development—(a) If the image de- 
velops in round blotches, the cause may 
be found in the failure to properly immerse 
the print in the preliminary soaking. Air 
bubbles have not been expelled. Remedy: 
Obvious. (b) When the image flakes away 
in small patches, the print has either been 
under-exposed or else the coating mixture 
holds too much pigment. Remedy: Ob- 
vious. (c) If the pigment refuses to leave 
the paper, the cause may be found in the 
fact that the paper has been kept too long 
and has become stale, or if freshly coated, © 
the gum used is acid (test with litmus 
paper), or the print was over-exposed. 
Remedies: Use freshly coated paper if 
possible; test gum for acidity. If acid, 
neutralize with a few drops of sodium 
hydroxide, 10 per cent. solution. If due 
to over-exposure, use warm water or add 
a small quantity of carbonate of soda to 
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From A. O. Titus’ Demonstration at the M. A. S. Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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eAnnouncing a (hange of Name 
HALOID FLEXO to HALOID RITO 


WE have recently observed that FLExo as a brand 
name has been used and registered by another 
manufacturer and that our use of the word makes pos- 
sible the confusion of our product with that of other 
origin. 


It is obvious therefore that a change of name is desir- 
able and we have rechristened that splendid line of 
papers which we have marketed for about twelve 
months, under the label Hatoip Fiexo. The new 
name is Hatoip Riro, and it zs right! In every sense 
of the word! Especially so for the amateur finisher 
whose requirements we aimed particularly to meet in 
the development of the emulsion used. 


There has been no change in the character of the paper 
now known as Haloid Rito (formerly Haloid Flexo) 
though it is pleasant to announce that much in the line 
of improvement has occurred in the basic stock which 
we are now supplying. 


Hatoip Rito is made right from right materials, stock 
and chemicals, and zs right as its thousands of users 
freely testify — Get right on Hatorp Rito right away. 
Use it and like it as all its users do. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 63 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
NEW YOR SOreErCE; «2)25 F 120 ove Nee 


NS 
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the developing water and soak the print. 
If pigment still refuses to leave paper, 
tear up the print. 

In Drying.—lf the coating runs during 
the drying, the mixture was too rich in 
gum, too weak in sensitizer, and probably 
under-exposed, resulting in a soft coating. 

Stains—Stains usually are the result 
of insufficient sizing of the paper, or a 
weak gum mixture. Yellow stains are 
bichromate stains, and are removed by 
using alum or sodium sulphite. 


“FORMULAS” 
Sizing Mixtures, 
Pe elatine: 5-2 vy... fan 100 grains 
IS WENICST s Sie cea Ry 10 ounces 


Heat the gelatine in a double boiler until 
softened. Cool, then re-heat in double 
boiler until soft. Immerse paper in 
solution while hot. After drying, treat 
with formalin bath of formaldehyde, 
1 part, water 50 parts. 


Dest wit OWrOOl. -. 
Wi tet mPCOLC opm. 8 ounces 
Mix well. Heat slowly until thick. 

Cool, strain and brush over paper. 

Sensitizing Solutions. 

3. Either ammonium or _ potassium 
bichromate (saturated solution) 
may be used as a sensitizer. 

4. Especially recommended. 


Sp lohmetanic 


WVALED cae toe Sos 10 ounces 
Ammonium B1- 
GhrOomatennce. - 114 ounces 
Manganese  Sul- 
Dia Le meen ha; LaOunice 
Coating Mixtures. 
Single Printing. 
Stock Gum Solution, 
50 per cent. 1 part 
Otero erty. Quantity 
sufficient 
IN Wad Sine oe aa 1 part 


Multiple Printing. First Coating. 


Stock Gum Solution 1 part 

VBC 5m pe et ai at 1 part 

Peto ie bari es a Quantity 
sufficient 
very small 

DG) tO is a ee 1 \ore2: parts 


Second Coating. 


Stock Gum Solution 1 part 
IRIOTVICH Lae th Siar 2 Quantity 
sufficient-more 
than for first 
INO Ss cals 8 oth 1 part 
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Pigments. Ivory black, raw _ sienna, 
burnt sienna, yellow ochre, vermilion, 
permanent blue, cerulean blue, cobalt, 
ultramarine, mid. cadmium, cadmium 
orange, rose madder. 


For browns and sepias, use mixtures of 
ivory black and raw sienna or burnt 
sienna. 


Are You an Easy Mark? 
C. H. CLAUDY 
Nothing to be especially ashamed of, if 
you are. Lots of business men are—and 
manage to make a pretty fair living at that. 
Away back in the long clothes days of 


business as she is run, some jassack invented 


-the idea that a business man ought to give 


service first, last, in the middle, in the 
morning, afternoon, evening and at mid- 
night, regardless of whether he made any 
money or not. 

Other jassacks have kept up the foolish 
fiction, until now a customer wants five cents 
worth of rolling pin or hair pin or waste 
pin or sompin’ and two dollars and thirty- 
three cents worth of time, attention, de- 
livery, store shopping card, brass buttons, 
box packing, ribbon ties, free postage and 
stationery, CLC met ComnanG 
again etc, 

Also certain organizations of estimable 
laboring gentlemen combined together in 
cahoots and lodges and meetings and things 
and invented a thing called a boycott, and 
passed the idea along to the public, and the 
public runs a lot of individual boycotts of 
its own—at least it talks a lot about them 
and scares a lot of perfectly good merchants 
to death because they are afraid of these 
little individual boycott things instead of 
rushing right up to one when it shows its 
ugly little head, and taking it by the beard 
and pulling its nose and then throwing it, 
lock, stock and barrel, out of the shop. 

Fellows who give too much service and 
pay too much attention to little cockroach 
boycotts are easy-marks. 

That’s why we start off this page with 
the interrogation as to whether you are one, 


maid service, 
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or not. If you are, you'll like this yarn. If 
you are not, you'll like it just as well (1 
hope). 

Well, B’Jones was a photographer. I] 
say was intentionally, because he is now a 
RK. B. M. (retiréd “business, imam jaay in 
nothing much to do but play golf and boss 
a chauffeur and groan about the high price 
of tires and gas and buy his wife expensive 
gowns and such hard labors as come with 
the possession of a few thousand well 
invested scads, simoleons and bucks. 

When B’Jones was a photographer, he 
awoke one day to the fact that he had let 
the idea of service run away with his good 
sense. B’Jones had maids and a door 
opener and a private automobile to bring 
customers to the door and made deliveries 
by special messenger on motor bikes and 
had free paper and stamps and telephones 
and a tea room and generally ran a for-the- 
convenience-of-the-public place. Also, 
B’Jones was so afraid of a little one woman 
boycott that if a four-foot-eleven girl, 
weighing about eighty-seven pounds and 
one hair net, chose to bristle up and say she 
wouldn’t take her pictures unless B’Jones 
would make fourteen enlargements free, 
B’Jones would likely do it. Well, maybe 
not quite so bad as that, but B’Jones would 
fall for almost any protest made to him on 
the theory that his customers were straight 
from Paradise and therefore incapable of 
doing anything wrong. 

However, there dawned a day when 
B’Jones woke up to the fact that he was an 
easy-mark from easy-mark headquarters. 
The manner of his awakening came when a 
much bejeweled dame, with plenty of 
money, brought back one-third of a dozen 
pictures and wanted her money back. 

“T have decided I don’t like them,” she 
said. “You sold me something that really 
isn’t becoming. I shall go and have another 
sitting, please, but I want to make a new 
transaction of it, so please give me back my 
twenty-eight dollars.” 

‘Where are the other nine pictures?” 
asked B’Jones’ receptionist. 
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“I gave them away—but they are no 
good to you, anyway.” — 

The receptionist called B’Jones and the 
lady repeated her demand. B’Jones was 
polite, but firm. This was plainly a case 


where a man must be either a man or a 


mouse and— 

“But I asst on having my money back. 
These pictures are not satisfactory, and the 
fact that I gave them away has nothing to 
do with it. And if you don’t give me my 
money back—” 

“Yes?” asked B’Jones very quietly. 

“T shall not only never come here again 
myself, but I shall see that none of my 
friends ever come here—lI shall do all I can 
to keep people away from so unobliging a 
place and tell everyone how unfair you are.” 

It happened that the reception room was 
full of people and many turned to listen. 

B’Jones took a long breath. 

“Are you quite certain you know just 
what this lady said?” he asked his two 
receptionists, 

They were quite certain. 

“Then, perhaps, Mrs. Grafter will enjoy 
hearing you tell what she said in court?” 

“What ?—wha-a-a-a-a-at?” Mrs. Grafter 
was almost speechless. _ 

“Yes, madam. You have threatened to 
boycott this house if we do not accede to a 
wholly unjust and unfair demand. We 
made pictures in good faith. You paid for 
them. You accepted them. You signified 
by such payment that you were satisfied. 
You have disposed of most of them. Now 
you demand your money back and threaten 


us with loss of business if we do not grant 


your demand. Not only will we not grant 
any such demand, but we will endeavor to 
assist you in giving just as much publicity 
to the matter as we can. We understand 
that. Mr. Gratter is alawyer. We swipe 
very glad to consult him about the case at 
your and his convenience—” 

But Mrs. Grafter had gathered her robes 
about her and fled. B’Jones drew a long 
breath. And when one lady and twenty 
men who had heard came and congratulated 
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him, he knew that the sense of public justice 
is bigger than the sense of graft, and 
straightway he cut out all the foolish ser- 
vices and the equally foolish granting of 
unreasonable demands and ceased being an 
easy-mark and made just disgraceful 
amounts of money, because all that he had 
been throwing away for fear of offending 
someone, was now clear profit, and so he 
retired and fulfilled his manifest destiny by 
playing golf all day and furnishing material 
for this yarn. 
Are you an easy-mark or a B’Jones? 


The Angle of Head Pose 
In the selection of the best side of the 
model’s face, the portraitist is advised by the 
instruction books, to take the side towards 
which the nose inclines, or that on which 
the angle of the mouth is the lower. 

Most faces, to be sure, are more or less 
irregular, the nose not being invariably in 
the medial line of separation of the two 
sides of the face. But the question might 
be raised, is this the rule of universal apph- 
cation? Does its observance invariably 
give the best effect? Have the successful 
portrait painters always shown the model 
with the line of the nose parallel with the 
facial line? 

If we critically examine faces, we note 
there is considerable variety in facial 
bilateral symmetry. Usually the higher eye 
and lower side of the mouth are on the same 
side, and generally the nose is turned that 
way, and so there is some good reason for 
promulgating the old set rule, provided, 
however, that it be not blindly followed, but 
that it be applied with discrimination. For 
the ultimate object is to get a portrait 
characteristic of the sitter, but at the same 
time, somewhat flattering. 

The operator of experience finds that the 
slant of the mouth or the eye-brows may be 
modified by tipping the head. 

In portraits where the side or quarter 
view of the shoulders is taken, with the face 
inclined towards the camera, the head will 
be found to tip somewhat away from you, 
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A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
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handling in manufacturing 
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and then you must choose the lower side of 
the mouth. One should note particularly 
the contour of the jaw, when the shoulders 
are posed front, and the face turned some- 
what away, especially when the light falls 
on the further side of the face. Every sub- 
ject demands an individual handling, so do 
not be bound by any rigid rule. 

You must note at once the peculiar build 
of the model’s face, and at once determine 
the mode of procedure, both as to the pose 
and as to the way the face should be lighted. 

Illumination is a valuable accessory in 
masking facial abnormities, but at the same 
time, it may exaggerate*any delechmr not 
controlled. 

As a modifier of unpleasant relations of 
the features, for instance, you will find, 
when the eyes are unequal in size, the one 
receiving the most light always contracts 
and the eye which is noticeably larger is 
not made so obtrusive if a stronger light is 
thrown upon it and the smaller one shaded. 
The presentation of the face is thus more 
pleasing and expressive than when the 
lighting is flat. 
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Sulphite and Alkali 


A point which recently came under our notice 
may be of interest to some of the many photog- 
raphers who use pyro-soda developers. Our 
friend was complaining of the yellow tinge which 
pervaded all his negatives, and asked us to test 
a sample of the sulphite which he was using as 
a preservative. This appeared to be quite satis- 
factory, and the quantity which he was using 
should have been ample to prevent any discolora- 
tion of the solution. On investigating his meth- 
ods we found that he was making rather con- 
centrated stock solutions in considerable quan- 
tities, enough, say, to last a month or two at a 
time. When freshly mixed the developer was 
quite satisfactory, but it quickly deteriorated, in 
spite of the fact that he was also using acid bi- 
sulphite in the pyro solution. We found, how- 
ever, that he was mixing at least half the pre- 
scribed quantity of sulphite with the carbonate 
of soda, being under the impression that the salt 
would crystallize out if it were all used for the 
pyro solution. Upon making a test with dry pyro 
and the carbonate and sulphite solution alone it 
appeared as if no sulphite were present, although 
three times the weight of the pyro was actually 
present. It would appear, therefore, that the al- 
kali had practically destroyed the action of the 
sulphite, which had been kept in solution with 
it. On making fresh stock with all the sulphite 
in the pyro solution the trouble disappeared, and 
the developer worked cleanly to the end.—British 
Journal of Photography. 


In Developing 


with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


ample jaw opening. 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


S-p-e-e-d! 


j ILM handling becomes facilitated 


In loading, time is saved by the 
Quick release 


Then, the film 


cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Makinég a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


pa-K 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Tying Up a Partner Not to 
Borrow Money 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Please advise. I am the member of 
a partnership consisting of myself and 
two others. (Do not use name.) The 
firm was formed five years ago and a 
regular agreement drawn up, prepared 
byea lawyer. Clause"5 is that “no 
partner Shall “have the right or the 
power to borrow money on the credit 
of the partnership, whether on promis- 
sory note, or in any other manner, 
without the consent of the other 
partners.” We figured that unless we 
all agreed as to the desirability of mak- 
ing loans, we had better make it im- 
possible. | 
We have been enlarging our store 
building, spending several thousand 
dollars to do it. The work was done 
on an agreed plan, but when we got 
about three-quarters through, we found 
it was costing so much more than we 
expected that two of the three partners 
agreed to change the plan and stop. 
The third man, who had been doing 
most of the financing, was much op- 
posed to this and insisted on going 
ahead and completing the job. We did 
not agree, but he has gone ahead and 
borrowed from the bank, making a note 
in the name of the firm, enough money 
to complete the entire alteration. As 
soon as we learned of this, we served 
notice on the bank that the loan was 
not made with our consent and the 
partnership would not be bound by it, 
but the President of the bank, in con- 
versation with. the writer yesterday, 
said the transaction was binding on the 
firm and we should have to stand for it. 
Is this true, after an agreement and the 
action taken by us against this partic- 
ular loan? 
eRe Bo: 


EVERY GRAIN, AMERICAN 


POISONOUS GERMAN METOL 
or Metol Substitutes, many of 
them equally harmful, do not 
enter the composition of 


CUMMINONE 
DEVELOPER 


(Cummings No. 11, Patent Applied for) 


(1) Safeguard your Printer as well as 
your Prints. 

(2) The Print Quality insured by our 
product is now known from coast 
to coast. 

(3) Comparison of a Pyro negative 
with a “CUMMINONE”’ neg- 


ative will prove another claim. 


This tells 1ts own story: 


‘“*“CUMMINONE’ is a glorious gift to 
Photography and for negatives lighted elec- 
trically, brings out details in the shadows that 
all other developers lose.”’ 

(Signed) Pach Photographic Co., 
New York City. 


Previously reported: 


White Studio and Pathe. 


And the | $4.50 per pound 
Price is | 10 lb. can, $40.00 


CUMMINGS’ LABORATORIES 
73 West Broadway, New York. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 


You put your best into 
the making of your por- 
trait negatives. VELOUR 
BLACK holds that best— 
all of it—when you make 
the enlargements. 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TIMEROL 


(Mono-methyl-paramido phenol-Sulphate C, P.) 


CHEMICALLY IDENTICAL 
WITH GERMAN METOL 
AT 
PRE-WAR METOL PRICES 


Quality Guaranteed 
Send Stamp for Free Sample 


PRICES: 


loz.75¢ 1%41b.$2.75 1b. $10.00 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The question to be answered here is this: 

After a partner has agreed with his fellow 
partners not to borrow money on the firm 
credit without their consent, or after he 
has been instructed by a majority of the 
firm, in a particular case, not to borrow, has 
he still the power to go out and make loans 
for which the firm will be liable? 

Under the well settled law everywhere, 
he has. This is one of the weaknesses and 
dangers of the partnership relation, which, 
however, can scarcely be guarded against 
even if you are wideawake and do all you 
can. It makes no difference what you put 
in your partnership agreement. You can 
put clauses in there absolutely forbidding 
your partner to borrow money in the firm 
name, as this correspondent did, but the 
very next day he can go out and do it, 
provided he goes to a bank or to an indi- 
vidual who knows nothing of the partner- 
ship agreement. The following, which is 
from a leading case, is the settled law: 

Restrictions on partner’s authority, 
either in the partnership agreement or 
in a separate agreement, do not bind 
third parties who have no notice of the _ 
agreement, 

A partnership is lable for money 
borrowed by one of the members, on 
the credit of the firm, within the 
general scope of its authority, and ac- 
cording to the usual course of its busi- 
ness. Nor will the lender’s right be 
affected by the borrowing partner’s 
misappropriation of the money, if the 
lender acted in good faith when he 
loaned it. 

Recently a case occurred in my own 
experience which shows how far this 
principle is carried. A and B were partners 
in a mercantile business. In the beginning © 
they made a partnership agreement pro- 
viding that neither should borrow any 
money, on the firm credit, without the 
other’s consent. In spite of this A went to 
a bank and borrowed $4,765.81, signing a 
note “A and By by A.¥) Betore* themiote 
came due B died. The firm had little or 
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BENAVIS 


no assets, and when the note came due the 
holder presented it as a claim against B’s 
estate. The claim was most bitterly fought, 
on the ground that the loan was made by A 
without B’s authority, and in violation of 
the partnership agreement; that B had de- 
rived no benefit from it and that it would, 
therefore, be most unjust to compel B’s 
estate to pay it. 

The court decided without hesitation that 
the estate was liable and must pay the entire 
claim, This is from the decision: “The 
partnership agreement was offered in 
evidence, and it appears that under it neither 
partner could so bind the partnership, and 
it is needless to add that third parties with 
notice would be barred from making any 
claim. The auditing judge, however, has 
found as a fact that the bank had no notice 
of the contents of the partnership agree- 
ment, and hence the agreement cannot be 
offered in bar of the bank’s claim.” 

Of course, it follows, since a partner can 
borrow money and bind his fellow member, 


A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 
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Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 
Quality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


THE HOME OF 
STANDARDIZED PLATES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central. Pownters.”’ 


no matter what the partnership agreement 
says or what arrangement they have made 
between them, that he can also sign notes 
and bind the firm. As one case says: “Each 


partner can also sign the firm name to 


fieeotiable, paper= and Bnesotiatem ity yd 
issued within the partnership scope it is 
binding on all the partners, even though 
signed by one of them without the knowl- 
edge or without the consent and against the 
wishes of the co-partner.”’ 

You ask then, how can you protect your- 
self against the making of loans by your 
partner which might ruin or impair the 
capital of the partnership or of the indi- 
vidual members? You can’t, except in one 
way, viz., don’t take as a partner a man 
capable of doing such a thing. Even that 
doesn’t always work. 

(Copyright, 1920, by Elton J. Buckley.) 
x 


Simp—“How much did that second-hand flivver 
set you back, old thing?” 

Boob—(with a sigh)—“It hasn’t finished yet.” 
—Buffalo Express. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pigneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, ¢7.Voisome 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


/\1LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BETTER POSITION « BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGRAPHY Photo-Engraving and [ 


Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 

Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


ESS. Sa 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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Waste Products 


The economical world into which we are hurry- 
ing is a world where the utmost use will be made 
of waste products; and, as photography as ordi- 
narily practiced is a wasteful process, it seemed 
natural to suppose that the economist would find 
here a fruitful field for his energies. But we were 
unprepared for the range of this phase of the sub- 
ject as exhibited in a recent German treatise, 
which has to do with the waste products of fifty 
different industries and public services, and claims 
to be the first book of its kind ever written. In 
this volume, one of the longest chapters is devoted 
to photographic waste—the recovery of gold from 
old toning baths, the collection, reduction, and 
purification of the residues in numerous photo- 
graphic operations in the collodion and _ silver 
printing processes, such as the exhausted silver 
bath, the developing and intensifying solutions, 
fixing baths, and the wash waters of these opera- 
tions, and of the silver prints, and the wash waters 
also after fixing. The author also points out what 
concealed silver mines there are in the solid 
residues of photography, such as old silver filters, 
old enclosures in the plate boxes, the paper 
wrappings on prepared plates (?) and clippings 
from prints. It is quite characteristic of the 
German mind that the most particularized care 
should be shown that not the minutest globule of 
recoverable metal be lost, but it points a moral 
for all of us none the less—Amateur Photog- 
rapher and Photography. 

x 
Liver of Sulphur Toning 


There seems to be in some quarters a difficulty 
in getting satisfactory tones on bromide prints 
with the ordinary sulphide toning process. 
Instead of obtaining good rich sepia tones a 
rusty color is got, due sometimes to a want of 
density in the negatives, or to over-exposure 
followed by insufficient development, while in 
other cases no modification in working will give 
the desired color. To those who find themselves 
troubled in this way we recommend a trial of 
liver of sulphur (potassa sulphurata) as a toning 
agent. This has the advantage of giving a variety 
of colors, ranging from a warm black to sepia, 
including some very fine purple browns. One of 
its good points is an absence of the slight reducing 
tendency of the ferricyanide bleacher, and 
another is that even if the prints are inclined to 
be weak there is no liability to give a “ginger” 
color. The -process is a simple one; the toning 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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Learn P hotography “Dependable Service” 


ENLARGEMENTS 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful, progressive photographer 
operating 20 studios in large cities. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our 
graduates. 


E. Brunel College 
of Photography 


1269 Broadway :: New York 

3 months’ complete course—all 
branches. Day and night classes. 
Expert instructors. Installments 
taken. Call or write for Booklet F. 


OF THE BEST—and on time. 
Our price list will interest you. 


Photographer’s Portrait Service Co. 
3043-47 W. Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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San Francisco, California 


EASTERN OFFICES 
LE MOYNE BLDG.!180 N.WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL? 
3735 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK,N»”. 
; WESTERN OFFICES 

CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK BLDG. DENVER,COLO. 
7IS9 VJOSHVUA GREEN BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
411 BROADWAY CENTRAL BLDG.LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
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Eduard Blum 


Goerz Dogmar 


F°5.5 
32 South Wabash Avenue PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS will be glad 
to know that we can now supply the popular 
CHI CA GO GOERZ DOGMAR F:5.5 in 12-inch focus. Its 


two combinations, which can be used separately 
at the smaller stops, are of different focal lengths 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE and thus pac the great advantage of three focal 
lengths in one lens. The available focal lengths are 

SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION in the following ratio: double-combination 100; 

back-combination 158; front-combination 192. 


d y F : 
THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA ee ae ena ahveee Aine te wane 
Come, First Served. 
QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 


Write for list Number Six 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C EAST 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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arn *35 0100aWee 
if BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 2 
PHOTOGRAPHER Y, 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Pie —Commercial— Portraiture 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 


Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .,... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10a DE 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Cieece uly. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
PY ooo deel; 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Special Henry Matisse 
a \ August, 1912 oA Pablo Picasso 


special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
ats June, 1913 | Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square . Philadelphia 


the scene of illumination. 


received a particular scientific training. 


135 Illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
at the listed price. 


LIGHT AND SHAD 


By M. LUCKIESH 


The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers primarily the scientific phase of light and shade. 
He directs you how to observe, record and control illumination to produce the varied results. 

Shows you how to study the application of the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object illuminated and the influence of surroundings upon 


The subject is so presented as to be fully within the comprehension of those who have not 


This is a book the photographer has long desired. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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bath consists only of sixty grains of “liver” to a 
pint of warm water, a few drops of ammonia be- 
ing added when solution is complete. This should 
be raised to a temperature of about 100 deg. 
Fahr., and the print immersed until the desired 
color is reached. A little allowance must be made 
for the further toning action, which goes on in 
the subsequent washing. Some papers will stand 
the heat of the solution without requiring 
hardening, but if there is any tendency to melt 
the prints should receive a preliminary bath of 
formalin, a convenient strength being two 
ounces to the pint. As with the hypo-alum bath, 
all papers will not tone to sepia in the liver of 
sulphur solution, some refusing to go beyond a 
purple black similar to P.O.P. A few trials with 
various papers will show the most suitable makes. 
—British Journal of Photography. 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


Charles, Photographer, Manhattan, $20,000; 
B. Harrow, J. N. Troop, E. Jacobson, 2041 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Hartsook, Inc., photographers, Seattle, 
Wash., $4,000; Alta A. Newcomb, Sylvia R. 
Berman and Flora Hartsook. 


The Portrait Shop, Madison, Wis., $2,500, 
general photographic art. Incorporators: Wil- 
liam McKillop, Jane McKillop, Cyril E. Marks. 


OBITUARY = : 


J. S. Fritz, of Reading, 
bed on April Ist. 


Warren Rice, prominent photographer of 
Youngstown, Ohio, was killed March 24th, at the 
Crab Creek crossing of the Erie Railroad. He 
was on his way home when killed. Mr. Rice 
was driving his car over the tracks and was 
struck by a west-bound train. 


Dell McPherson, of Rockford, Ill. died on 
March 18th, in a Chicago hospital where he had 
been for the past two weeks. Ill health obliged 
Mr, McPherson to dispose of his studio a year 
ago last February. Heart trouble had developed 
and complications followed. 


Pa., was found dead in 


AND THEIR 
APPLICATIONS 


We can supply the book 
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SAY 


ELON 


and you will get the genuine 
monomethyl paramidophenol 
sulphate. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


THE PRICE 
1 oz. Bottle : : Z =e beleOS 
1% |b. Bottle = = 2 z 3.95 
Y% lb. Bottle - : ee 7.65 
1 lb. Bottle = : 2 - 15.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROGEEBS BER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED AT OncE—A No. 1 operator and re- 
toucher. Dunford Studio, Danville, Va. 


WaANTED—Lady experienced in Kodak Finishing, 

also one good fast retoucher. Top wages 
paid. Address, with photo and particulars, Box 
220, Litchfield, Illinois. 


WANTED—A good printer. Prefer one who can do 

dark-room work and operate if necessary. Per- 
manent position and good salary to the right man. 
Address Frederick Pohle, 9 W. Chippewa Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—First-class retoucher wanted. Will- 
ing to pay splendid salary. Jos. Shrader, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WantTED—Young married man, 25 years of age, 

desires position with large commercial studio 
as commercial photographer. Have had ten 
years’ experience, served 29 months in France 
with Photographic Division, U. S. Army; just 
recently discharged. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences both as to character and workmanship. 
Walter M. Bossler, 1150 W. Eleventh Street, 
Erie Pa: ; . 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For Sate—Old-established, well-equipped, studio 
_ In thriving Illinois manufacturing city of 7,000 
inhabitants. For particulars, address 915, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


FoR SALE—Model studio, 25 miles from New York 

City. Excellent location, on ground floor, doing a 
good business; equipped to perfection. Established 
11 years in a residential town of 9,000: if interested 
send for photos of studio; owner retiring account 
poor health. You will be proud to own this studio 
investigate. Aljian Studio, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—A double lantern with mazda lights, 

four hundred watts, with dissolving effect, 
complete, in carrying case, with two 4/4 lenses; 
electric wiring and plugs and seven-foot screen; 
price, $140. The lanterns can be used separately. 
Address William H. Rau, 238 S. Camac Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SPL—PRoFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Three BIG BEN BINDERS for the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Price $1.00 each—postpaid. 
Frank V. Chambers, 210-212 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY senpnaneoue 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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The measuring of liquids 
is equally as important as 


the weighing of chemicals. 


Kastman 
Visible 
(sraduates 


enable you to measure 


your solutions accurately 
and easily. The markings may be plainly seen 
even by the dim light of a dark-room lamp. 


THES PRICE 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 20z. ~~ - - - $ .25 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 4 oz. : - - 35 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 8 oz. - - - 50 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 16 oz. . - : Se 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 32 oz. : . - 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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It?s worth while to deliver your 
work promptly—use an 


IMPROVED MAJESTIC 
PRINT DRYER 


The Majestic shapes the prints properly and 
dries them thoroughly, as they should be dried, 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes—ample speed 
for turning out a big amount of work ina short 
time. The initial cost is small—the dryer is easy 
to operate—there is nothing to get out of order. 


Improved Majestic Print Dryer No. 1, complete, 
with 2 drying rolls, electric motor, fan, gas - 


heater and stand’ - - - : - A $35.00 
No. 4, complete with 4 drying rolls” - - - 75.00 
No. 5, complete with 5 drying rolls - . - 80.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoToGraPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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No halation 
No breakage 
Less weight 
Less trouble 
More latitude 
More quality 
More business 
More profits 


use: 


PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHES PER, N.Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 


The better the enlargement 
the more easily it sells. 


AIRTUOIR. 
CARBON 
BILACIK 


enlargements retain the 


contact quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 


HE series of papers recently printed in the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY will appear in book form and brought 
right up-to-date. 


The book will be of about 170 pages 8x 11% inches, pro- 
fusely illustrated, bound in cloth and printed on fine enameled 
book paper. 


ADVANCE ORDERS NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
$4.00 Per Copy 


READY FOR DELIVERY ON OR ABOUT MAY 25th 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, PUBLISHER 


636 FRANKLIN SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 


CIRKUT 


There’s Quick Profit in Cirkut Work 


And the Cirkut season is just ahead. This is the time to 
select a Cirkut Camera or Outfit, so that you will be 
ready for the conventions, graduating classes, and other 
Cirkut opportunities that will keep you busy filling profit- 
able orders for prints. 


Your dealer has a special Cirkut Method Book 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Outline Portraiture 


FELIX RAYMER 


Most operators seem to think the out- 
lines of their pictures are of less importance 
than any of the other parts. But as an ac- 
tual fact they are of greater importance 
than any other part. <A bad outline to a 
face or head will spoil an otherwise good 
negative by attracting too much attention. 
It is on the principle that we should subor- 
dinate all parts that are not of importance 
to the picture. If there is a part of the face 
that is not pleasing, almost any operator 
will tell you to place that part in a lower 
key of light. To do this puts it in a lower 
weight so that it does not attract the atten- 
ion it would if it was placed in light; the 
same is true of the outline. I am often 
asked what subjects make the best Rem- 
brandt lightings or some other effect of 
light. If the operator knows his lightings 
as he should he will have but little trouble 
in deciding what subjects are suited to 
them. It is a safe count that all subjects 
make a better picture when lighted in broad 
effects, but there are individuals of whom 
we may make other effects to advantage. 
But all subjects are not suited to any other 
effect of light. So many operators like the 
Rembrandt effect of lighting that they often 


make a mistake by trying to light every 
subject in that effect of light. The trouble 
in doing so is that the light side of the face 
being from the camera and coming against 
a dark ground, as it is usually a dark ground 
that is selected for this effect, it brings the 
outline of the face into such relief that if 
it is of an irregular nature it attracts too 
much attention, and what may not be so 
awfully bad will, by such relief, be exag- 
gerated to a monstrosity. If a white ground 
could be used it would not be quite so bad. 
But to use a white ground brings the light 
side of the face against the ground and 
runs the outline into the ground to such an 
extent that it is buried in the developing 
unless very carefully handled. And at the 
best it is none too good. Sometimes we can, 
by taking different views of the face, make 
it show fairly good in Rembrandt effects 
even though it be a hollow-cheeked face. 
My subject, for instance, was a blonde, and 
the outline of her face was almost perfect, 
so that any effect of light could be made 
of her. In fact, I have made every effect 
of light of her face that I could think of 
and found all to be good. But such a face 
is rare, not for the reason that it takes a 
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pretty face to get the different effects, but 
for the reason that the outlines have to be 
good to get the different views necessary 
to certain effects. If the subject has hol- 
low cheeks we can sometimes help matters 
by moving the camera to a point where the 
end of the nose just crosses the cheek, 
breaking the outline and filling the hollow 
cheek. Again, the subject may have a hol- 
low temple, and by moving the camera to 
a point where the ear just crosses the out- 
line and fills the temple it will be made to 
present a better outline. But, as a rule, for 
any positions and points of view where the 
outline is clear cut against the ground the 
face should be regular in outline. The 
angular face should be lighted in rather a 
low key of light and of a broad effect, so 
that the shadow side of the face may be 
brought against the ground in a softened 
key, and by so doing avoid a sharp line of 
it. If the operator will make up a broad 
effect, or what has been called “plain effect” 
for so long, if he will make up such an 
effect of every subject first and then walk 
around him, he will be able to judge easily 
just how many effects of lighting he can 
make of that face. After the plain effect 
is made the subject is lighted for any other 
effect with the exception of moving the 
camera or having the subject face away 
from or to the light. One mistake made 
by an operator is that, after getting his 
lighting made, he decides to take a different 
view of the face, and, instead of moving 
his camera to get the view of the? face 
wanted, he has the subject turn just a little 
away or a little towards the light to get the 
view. He destroys his lighting when he does 
it.’ To better’ understand) this ii eaemwill 
make up his lighting, and we will suppose 
it is to be a plain effect, and then, while he 
watches the highest light on the face, have 
the subject turn slowly away from the light, 
he will see the high-light change places. It 
is generally known now that the highest 
light should be on the forehead just over 
one eye. Now to change that high-light to 
some other part of the forehead will change 
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every other high-light in the face and also 
every shadow. We cannot change one high- 
light and not change the others. There- 
fore, I say, if the operator decides to make 
a different view of the subject’s face he 
should not have the subject turn towards or 
away from the light, as he spoils the effect. 

But if he wants a different effect of light, 
he must know what the effect is before he 
tries to get it, and then have the subject 
move until that effect is secured. Aiter 
the subject has been lighted for the plain 
effect, if the operator knows the other ef- 
fects he can, by having the subject turn 
about under the light, get any of them. 
And, further, if he knows the different ef- 
fects he can tell at a glance whether the 
subject will be suited to any of them. For 
example, the Rembrandt effect is the same 
as the plain’ effect, except the operaras 
should move his camera to the shadow side 
of the face. Now, when he gets his camera 
around there, if he finds a bad outline he 
knows that face is not suited to the Rem- 
brandt effect. If he finds the hair so black 
that he cannot get the detail to show even 
in the very deepest part, he knows that 
face is not the face for the very best effects 
in Rembrandt lighting, and the good op- 
erator will not try to make it of that face. 
If he should decide to make a half-shadow 
effect, he will make his plain effect first 
and then have the subject turn from the 
light until all of the light just leaves the 
end of the nose, and then move his camera 
around so that he can only see a full profile. 
After getting to that point, if he finds the 
lighting shows his subject to have a hollow 
cheek, looking as though it were sunken in, 
he knows that face is not the face for a 
half-shadow. The face for such an effect 
should be one where the light can start 
from the back of the head, which is the 
strongest high-light in this effect, and 
gradually blend around towards the end of 
the nose until that is the deepest shadow. 
There should be no uneven places in this 
effect of light. If the operator wants a 
“line effect,’ he makes a plain: effect first, 
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and then has his subject turn slowly from 
the light until all of the light leaves the 
shadow cheek, then moves the camera 
around from the light until he can see only 
a profile. If the line goes down the face, 
touching the forehead, nose, upper lip and 
chin, he has a good face for it. But if the 
light does not touch the chin we will say 
he’ has-a subject not suited to the effect. 
So the good operator first learns the ef- 
fects of light to be obtained and afterwards 
applies them to the subjects suited to them. 
As a rule, all low tones are better of 
blondes, and where possible they should be 
dressed) in white. ~ Tche details. in™ the 
shadows are better in white goods. When 
a low tone is tried of a brunette a greater 
amount of screening has to be done to get 
all parts in harmony. 


Preserve the Texture 


The photograph ought to be considered 
as to how it exercises its functions as a 
factor in art expression. There is no pre- 
sumption in the photographer arrogating 
himself to the position of an artist. His 
work has amply proved it, notwithstanding 
the illogical assumption of an English judge, 
but the photographer does injury to the 
photographic art, when he endeavors to 
conceal the fundamental genesis of his pic- 
ture as an essential product of the camera. 

Photography should hold its mode of ex- 
pression in fee simple as the exponent of 
art by mechanical means, the possibility of 
successfully using the camera and chemicals, 
instead of colors and brushes to express the 
personal equation in terms of art. Where- 
fore then, the necessity of trying to strain 
the means to make the portrait a poor imita- 
tion of a painting or a charcoal sketch. 

One of the most potent means of ex- 
pression by photography, of the “will-to- 
accomplish” the art purpose, is in the artist 
availing himself of the peculiar means 
photography affords, a most available one, 
that is, the textural rendition which light 
offers for the artist’s use. Tamper as little 
as possible with the natural texture which 
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photography gives by proper illumination. 
Mend defects and flaws of nature by trying 
to match the exquisite rendering of light. 
Never think you are dressing nature to ad- 
vantage by aid of the retoucher’s pencil 
when it gives you stipple instead of soft 
gradation. 

If a subject is correctly illuminated and 
an adequate exposure given it, retouching 1s 
reduced to the minimum, if needed at all. 
We ought also to say, develop properly, 
since even proper antecedents may be nulli- 
fied by improper development.- But on gen- 
eral principles the photographer who takes 
the pains to secure proper lighting and ex- 
posure is not the one to defeat his purpose 
by careless evolution of the image. 

In portraiture we have frequently noted 
that the reflecting screen is called too often 
into requisition, It 1s used too automatically 
and without due consideration whether it is 
essential or not. Most photographers work 
on the principle that reflection is an indis- 
pensable factor in portraiture. We are not 
at all decrying its use, because we must 
acknowledge its worth in its place and in 
judicious hands, but we have seen so many 
professional photographers, after having 
secured what, to our eyes at least, gave a 
most charming illuminated head, rich and 
full of soft gradation, delicate in high-lights 
and shadows, beautiful in tone, etc., delib- 
erately and without the least consideration ° 
of the effect, wheel up a large handy re- 
flector, of white, and deliberately kill all 
the beauty of that face. 

Force of habit has much to do with such 
performances. Indeed, this individual 
photographer admitted that he did it 
mechanically and confessed we were right. 

Let us suppose a model in an ordinary 
studio. The operator begins by shutting out 
all side light. What 1s the effect produced? . 
We have front light only to fall on the 
figure. The more the light is to the front, 
the less marked are the features of the model 
and there is little indication of flesh texture. 
Now go to the other extreme, project only 
side light on the subject. What is the re- 
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sult? Every imperfection on the face 
comes out exaggerated in graphic relief. 
We have texture with a vengence. When 
the light is projected from behind the 
sitter the relief is bold and the exaggeration 
considerable. The model would recognize 
herself only by identification of her cos- 
tume, so you see the folly of trying to get 
artistic “effect by- extreme ““methodsmot 
procedure. 

Here comes in the taste, skill and judg- 
ment of the real artist to illuminate so as to 
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harmony of effect, to preserve the balance 
between light and shade, to connect the ex- 
tremes by soft gradation, to secure relief 
without suggestion of mere rotundity, to in- 
fuse atmosphere into the picture, all of 
which is effected by manipulation of the 
blinds and by using softening screens, not 
by rushing in the reflector to kill the lumi- 
nosity of the shadows and to obliterate the 
texture qualities. If the reflector is needed, 
use it with fear and trembling, with eye 
single to the subject. 


That Expensive Help 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Of course, salaries have gone up. Your 
prices have gone up, everyone’s prices have 
gone up, everyone has to pay more for 
everything. 

It is human and natural to expect better 
service for larger salaries. .On-ithemald 
scale, when a girl who received ten dollars 
a week was promoted to get fifteen dollars 
a week, we expected of her that she render 
50 per cent more valuable services than she 
did before. Today you have to raise your 
receptionist from whatever you gave her 
before the war to twice as much and more 
—and probably you don’t get any increased 
services out of her at that. 

When a salary raise is general, all along 
the line throughout the country, it is not 
because services are more valuable, but 
because dollars are cheaper—that is, will 
not buy so much. 

But because of the confusion which 
naturally results in all our minds, minds 
accustomed to think in dollars as in terms 
of fixed value, we kick the harder when a 
girl already getting twice what she did 
before the war, now wants an additional 
graise. 

And when we don’t give it to her and she 
leaves to become a telephone operator or a 
manicure artist or something, we gabble 
about “expensive help” and consider our- 
selves very ill used. 

Did you ever stop to think that you ought 


not to care a bit what you pay your help? 
That the more you pay them, the better off 
you are if they earn it? 

Which is the cheaper operator—the chap 
who gets twenty-five dollars a week and 
does six sittings a day or the fellow who 
gets fifty dollars a week and does a dozen 
sittings? The latter, because the profit on 
twelve daily sittings is more—much more 
—than the extra salary required to get a 
man swift enough to-do the job and do it 
well. 

Which is the more economical—the 
reception room girl at fifteen dollars a week, 
whose functions begin and end with mak- 
ing change and writing addresses, or the 
receptionist of experience and ability who 
draws fifty a week and makes customers 
out of inquirers, sells those already cus- 
tomers twice as much as they expected to 
buy and keeps them all pleased and coming 
back for more? 

“But I can’t get any such help,” wails the 
man who has to pay the fifty dollars for 
fifteen dollars’ worth of incompetence. 

Don’t you believe it. 

He can get it, if he will, by the simplest 
of all means—he can make it. And there, 
if you please, lies one of the secrets of 
successful business—the ability both to 
enthuse and to train assistants so they are 
of great value to the business, and so are 
worth large salaries. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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If a man buys a camera and finds that by 
changing a screw here or putting on a shade 
to the lens there, or adding a patent back 
of his own construction, makes it more 
valuable for his own use, he does it. If 
he buys mounts which are better suited to 
his pictures if he trims them a half inch, he 
does it. If he invests in a chemical for a 
formula and finds that an alteration in the 
formula gives him better results, he alters 
itm Vv hy eshould he expect tofindsa prece 
of human apparatus any more nearly suited 
to his uses than inanimate pieces—and why 
shouldn’t he spend time and thought in 
altering his selling, operating, developing 
human machines until they work the way 
which will bring him the best results? 

No reason, of course. 

But the number of photographers who 
have a definite, well thought out plan for 
the education and the increased value of 
his help, is comparatively small. 

But some of them have such plans. Some 
photographers inaugurate a weekly meet- 
ing of their entire staff, during which the 
week’s work is discussed and suggestions 
made for the betterment of the studio in 
general. Some have _ subscriptions to 
various magazines, photographic and busi- 
ness and art magazines, entered to the 
credit of their employees. Others buy text 
books and see that their dark-room 
workers, their printers and operators and 
retouchers have an opportunity to read the 
best literature on the subjects of their 
respective arts. Some send their recep- 
tionists to night school, not only paying 
tuition, but a small extra amount to the 
student, and thus not taking time which the 
student might otherwise think was her own. 

Obviously, only enthusiastic employees 
will make such a campaign profitable. You 
can no more make an unwilling person 
learn than you can make a horse drink. The 
secret lies in making the employees anwvious 
to learn. And that secret is nothing more 
than the promise of more money when 
more value in the work-person makes more 
money justifiable. 
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Of course, it is easy to promise more 
money and sometimes hard to give it. But 
woe betide that alleged business man who 
promises an increased salary for increased 
value and doesn’t give it, for as soon as the 
promisee knows he or she possesses that 1n- 
creased value, he or she will take it to the 
highest market, unless the home market has 
signified its appreciation of that fact by the 
promised raise. 

I know a photographer who has half a 
hundred people working for him, and you 
couldn’t hire one of them away with an 
offer of double the present wage. The 
reason is that they are all getting all they 
are earning, and they have sense enough to 
know that if someone offers them double 
what they are worth, that offer wouldn't, 
couldn't, last long in practice. This photog- 
rapher has educated all his help—prefers 
greenhorns to experienced workers to begin 
with, and spends both time and money see- 
ing that they learn well and learn a lot. 
Then he pays them what they are worth 
and gets not only valuable services, but a 
measure of enthusiasm and dependability 
which he is frank to say can be bought in 
no other way. 

“High priced@help  sheweayo me Enceotly 
high priced help is the help that isn’t worth 
its price. If I could find a receptionist 
worth a thousand dollars a month I’d be 
glad to hire her. The more your people are 
worth, the better worth your while to pay 
them what they are worth.” 

This contains food for thought for the 
man who grouches about the high cost of 
labor. 


Accidents wiil happen, 
but if the same thing 


happens twice it ceases 


to be an accident. 
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Selection of Printing Process 


EDWARD FANCOURT 


In determining the character of the print- 
ing process which shall give the best ren- 
dering of the subject, sufficient attention is 
not always given to the character of our 
negative from which the impression is to 
be made. Some careful photographers start 
out with the intent and purpose of produc- 
ing a certain kind of negative, which is to 
be employed only for a certain kind of 
printing process, and they will sacrifice that 
negative if needs be to the evolution of the 
They do not try to make a negative 
which may be indifferently employed for all 
sorts and conditions of prints, because they 
are fully aware that the production of such 
a universal negative 1s next to impossible. 
The first consideration, then, before mak- 
ing a negative, is to determine how we 
intend to use it for printing. 

Pre-eminently among printing methods 
stands the platinotype process. For deli- 
cacy of image and richness of gradation it 
has no superior. We have frequently heard 
the assertion that platinum paper requires 


print. 


a rather dense negative, but every success- 
ful artistic photographer will repudiate this. 
A flat, over-toned negative, of course, is 
worthless for platinotype, but if the nega- 
tive be thin, though possessed of grada- 
tions, by careful printing it is capable of 
yielding the best results. 

Platinum printing, though not difficult in 
manipulation, requires care in printing. 
There is danger in over-printing the image. 
The excellency of the result will depend 
solely upon accuracy of judgment in this 
respect, as any amount of over-printing, 
which would be inappreciable from mere 
visual inspection of the print, would be 
quite sufficient to mar the result. 

The temperature of the developer must 
also be considered, and also the mode of 
application of the print to it. The general 
practice is to immerse the exposed paper, 
but only the best results are had by floating 
it face down. 


Hydrochloric acid is generally employed 
in clearing, but an organic acid like citric 
or acetic is kinder to the surfaceserminc 
paper than an inorganic acid. 

The most beautiful form of platinum— 
that is, the form in which its distinguishing 
excellencies are paramount—is the black 
and white variety. There is a great demand 
for sepia and brown tones, but in our estt- 
mation a sepia platinum loses some of its 
distinguishing characteristics, and is by no 
means as beautiful as a carbon of the same 
color. Of course, sometimes most beauti- 
ful results are had in sepia platinum, but 
the majority of times affords only results 
which are rather disappointing. 

Bromide paper has been making rapid 
strides, and does truly lend itself to many 
kinds of negatives. That is, it is suscep- 
tible of considerable variety to meet the 
exigencies of negative work. But, as we 
claim, negative exigencies are not to be met 
in the endeavor for artistic work. Make- 
shifts are allowable commercially ; but, un- 
less the printing medium is the pre-eminent 
vehicle for the negative, you may conclude 
that the negative is strained into an unfit 
service, 

We have heard photographers say that 
it 1s impossible to distinguish superfine bro- 
mide prints from the best platinum work; 
but any discriminating power will at once 
show the great difference. In the first place, 
the blacks and greys are essentially dif- 
ferent, and then the translation of the gra- 
dations of the negative are far superior in 
the platinum print. The very method of 
printing determines this superiority. 

The image in platinum is said to be finely 
divided platinum black, while the deposit 
in the bromide is granular silver, much 
coarser. 

We shall pass over printing-out papers, 
since we think it might be admitted that the 
artistic photographer would hardly venture 
to employ them as a medium. 
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There is, however, one silver process 
which we are glad to see revived; that 1s, 
plain silver printing. This process, artis- 
tically considered, is a most important one, 
and one in which the personal equation of 
the photographer may be well manifested. 
For artistic expression it is admirable, and 
it is easy of manipulation. The paper may 
Only two solu- 
tions are necessary. First, the salting, and, 
second, the sensitizing. It is necessary to 
size the paper before salting to prevent the 
image from sinking below the surface. The 
salting solution may, however, be incor- 
porated with the size. Arrowroot or gela- 
tine may be used. Gelatine is easier of 
manipulation. 


be either rough or smooth. 


SIZING. 

Nelson’s gelatine ja Abe 

Place in little water and let soak for one 
hour. Weigh out. 

Chloride sodium (salt) 1OORor. 

Pour off the water from the gelatine and 
add ten ounces hot water, stir till gelatine 
dissolves, then add the chloride of sodium. 

It is a good plan to salt a number of 
Bhecis at one Operation. “The paper.may 
be floated on the salting solution, but it may 
be applied with a brush. A good brush 
may be made by wrapping a piece of canton 
flannel around a strip of rather stiff cellu- 
loid and holding the ends with a clip. The 
paper should be allowed to lie flat a few 
minutes before it is hung up to dry. 
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SENSITIZING SOLUTION: 


ae 
Picea ROUacl Vet tuys . fia Y oz 
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The sensitizer is best applied with a 
brush, free from any metal binding. 

Cover the paper well by pouring a little 
pool in the center and distributing it quickly 
and uniformly, using the brush in various 
directions. 
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¥ This is one of a series of sketches on Leading American Photographers «o- 


AANA 


in Barrel or Shutter. Focal 

lengths up to 18". Suitable 
for studio, Graflex or enlarging, 
where pleasing softness is 


desired. 
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American 


Photo Sraphers 


FRANK SCOTT CLARK—Winner of the Gold Medal at Dresden 
in 1909 and the Diamond Medal at Winona, former President of the 
is Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Photographers’ Association and president of the 
“Scarab Club (the Art Club of Detroit)—these are only a few of the ac- 
complishments of Frank Scott Clark. 


It is not surprising to find Mr. Clark actively engaged in 
the activities of his local art club. In his paintings, which 
have been accepted and hung in the Art Institute, the 
same excellent technique is evident that has established 
his fame in the photographic field. 

Ten years ago Mr. Clark bought the first Verito 
that we manufactured, and he has used it ever since. 
We think that the wonderful opportunity that the 
Verito presents for artistic distinctiveness and variable 
diffusion in portraiture has contributed in a small way 
to Mr. Clark’s remarkable success. 

When a man like Frank Scott Clark finds the Verito Soft 


Focus Lens meets his requirements for practically all of his work, 
is it not evident that the lens will prove of real value to you? 

We will be pleased to send you our beautiful illustrated 
catalogue gratis which fully describes this as well as our other 
popular portrait lenses. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


S 


PNUUUOTNEEUATUCUTOUAROAAEEA ARRAN 


ROCHESTER, , 


Dry the paper in the dark, but not too 
quickly. 

The paper prints quickly, but the print- 
ing should be carried further than with 
MOE J 

We must say here the negative must be 
suitable. A poor, thin negative cannot be 
expected to yield good results. 

Any variety of tones may be had with 
the use of gold or platinum. Gold, how- 
ever, is sufficient to yield most pleasing 
results in great variety. 

Dissolve in 30 ounces of hot water 20 
grains of phosphate of soda, 30 grains ace- 
tate soda, and when solution is cold add 
two grains chloride of gold. Wash the 
prints well after removal from frame. The 
prints pass successively through reddish 
brown, brown, sepia, purple, purple black, 
rich warm black, and the operation may be 
stopped by removing the print and washing 
it in water. 

Fix in the usual way, and finally wash 
well. 


NEW YORK. 


AMT AAT TT 


Natural Poses of the Figure 


Posing the human figure so as to give 
results which are satisfactory to the culti- 
vated eye is not an easy matter—in fact, 
some photographers who lack the necessary 
quickness of perception never acquire the 
art at all, but content themselves with half- 
a-dozen stock positions and rest content 
with them. Others, feel the 
necessity for natural and pleasing arrange- 
ments, and often feel discouraged through 
their inability to induce graceful poses with 
unpromising subjects. To such I would 
try to give comfort, by pointing out the 
laborious work often lasting for years which 
the painter has to endure before he ac- 
quires proficiency in figure drawing. The 
photographer is distinctly better off, for he 
has not to go through the pains of learning 
to draw, but can concentrate his attention 
on learning what constitutes a graceful pose, 
and, what is equally important, recognizing 
one when he sees it. 


however, 
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There is no better way of acquiring a 
knowledge of posing than by studying paint- 
ings and drawings by good artists, not with 
the idea of copying the pictures closely, but 
rather of absorbing their spirit and ac- 
quiring what many people imagine to be 
“the artistic instinct,’ but which is really 
the result of cultivating such natural taste 
as the student originally had in his nature. 

It must be conceded that the style and 
individuality of the model are important 
factors in the production of a picture. For 
example, it is useless to try to realize a 
conception which depends on a tall and 
graceful figure if the model is short and 
plump; here another pose which will not 
emphasize the undesirable characteristics 
must be chosen. 

Nothing is so dangerous as to give 
positive rules for obtaining artistic poses, 
but generally it is desirable to avoid either 
full front or profile views of the figure as 
these lack animation and produce the un- 
desired impression that the sitter is standing 
for the express purpose of being photo- 
graphed. Another thing to be avoided 1s 
any attempt to manipulate the sitter into a 
graceful pose. This is rarely successful, 
the sitter either appearing stiff and con- 
strained in the attempt to keep a position 
which is not natural to her, or assuming an 
expression of boredom and fatigue which 
will nullify the effect of the most perfect 
pose. I well remember one very skillful 
photographer who treated his sitters as if 
they were clay models. The hands and 
arms were carefully placed, and every fold 
in the drapery carefully disposed, but by the 
time the exposure was made the sitter was 
on the verge of collapse, and looked it. Far 
better than this is to observe closely every 
movement of the sitter while in the studio 
before any attempt at posing is made, and 
to choose any position which she may take 
which gives promise of a picture. It is 
often necessary to ask the sitter to walk 
round the studio if the position first taken 
up appears at all awkward, or even to try 
a totally different pose, reverting to the first 


January, 1920 


The biggest January in our history 


THE ANSWER— 
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t-speed 
A perfect portrait plate—and speed 


GP 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TIMER@E 


(Mono-methyl-paramido phenol-Sulphate C. P.) 


CHEMICALLY IDENTICAL 
WITH GERMAN METOL 

AT 
PRE-WAR METOL PRICES 


:: Quality Guaranteed :: 
Send Stamp for Free Sample 


PRICES: 
loz.75¢ 34 lb. $2.75 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


1 Ib. $10.00 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2 —— (=) 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


2 —— =) =) 


{a@s~ OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 


one afterwards. I have found it useful to 
tell the sitter what to do in the same way as 
stage directions are given. Thus | would 
say, “I want you to walk up to the table, 
pick up the photograph and turn round and 
tell me what you think of it.” Nine times 
out of ten the sitter catches the idea, and the 
result is natural and usually more or less 
graceful. As I have already hinted there 
are certain types of figure with which a 
standing pose is impossible, and for these a 
suitable sitting position must be found which 
should not be a difficult matter. 

With sitting figures the hands play an 
important part in the composition, and we 
are here face to’ face with ‘ones ommoam 
greatest difficulties. If we compare the 
hands of the average person with the hands 
as rendered by portrait painters we are 
driven to the conclusion that either the 
painters are very fortunate in finding models 
with small and graceful hands or that they 
deliberately represent them on a smaller 
scale than the rest of the figure. The latter 
course is impossible to the photographer, 
and he must, therefore, endeavor to place 
the hands in such a position that they 
appear easy and graceful and must avoid 
exaggerating their size by faulty manage- 
ment of his apparatus. Here again I urge 
the operator not to attempt to twist the hand 
or to alter the position of individual fingers, 
but to suggest to the sitter what is required 
until a satisfactory result is obtained. Asa 
rule the hands should not be shown in their 
full breadth, but more or less edgewise, and 
care should be taken that some of the fingers 
are not closed upon the palm as this fre- 
quently gives the effect that they have been 
amputated. Unless the hands are actually 
engaged in some action, such as holding a 
book, arranging flowers, or playing with a- 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
. THE -PHOLG: 
M. S. BRIDLE, ENLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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S-p-e-e- 


In Developing 


with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


ample jaw opening. 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


necklace, the muscles should be relaxed. 
The arm of a chair should not be gripped 
or the hand clenched; above all the fingers 
should never be interlocked as this gives an 


excessively appearance. Many 
effective poses may be obtained by resting 
the face upon the hands, the simplest being 
when the half-closed hand supports one 
side of the head. In this case one must be 
careful that the hand only touches the cheek 
lightly and does not push the flesh up into a 
lump above it. Other somewhat similar 
poses are obtained by placing the two open 
hands together and resting the side-face 
upon the back of one or by interlacing the 
finger-tips and resting the chin upon them, 
the elbows being of course supported upon 
a table. 

It is when the hands rest in the lap or 
upon the knees that they are usually most 
obtrusive, and this appearance should not 
be aggravated by allowing a strong lght to 
fall upon them. A small screen, placed so 
as to reduce the hight on the lower part of 


clumsy 


j ILM handling becomes facilitated 


In loading, time is saved by the 


Quick release 
Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Making a perfect bottom “weight” for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


oi 


d! 


PA-KQ 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 


the figure, will help considerably in reducing 
the prominence of the hands. The camera 
vignetter may even be employed so as to 
throw the lower part of the figure into semi- 
shadow. This dodge is extensively used by 
some successful workers. 

The swing-back of the camera is a trap 
for the unwary when dealing with the hands 
of a sitting figure. It will, it is true, bring 
them into focus without reducing the aper- 
ture of the lens, but at the expense of in- 
creasing their apparent size. With the 
rapid plates now available it is possible to 
stop down to a reasonable extent and yet 
not to cause an unduly long exposure. I 
have. found that excellent results can be 
obtained by having the camera rather higher 
than usual and pointing the lens downwards, 
thus bringing the face and hands nearly 
upon the same plane. When doing this it is 
necessary to see that the head is not de- 
pressed too much or the picture will not be 
satisfactory. Fortunately full length por- 
traits are in little demand at the present 
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A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


You put your best into 
the making of your por- 
trait negatives. VELOUR 
BLACK holds that best— 


all of it—when you make 
the enlargements. 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Why Not Use 
Your Favorite Formula? 


You trusted it for years 
and can still do so with 


METOL—Johnsons 
AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 


Genuine only in our sealed bottles. 


Manufactured by the Chemists who made 
Photography possible. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1743 AND STILL 
GOING STRONG. 


JOHNSON & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd. 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, £7.9:80% 243. 


time except for people in uniform or fancy 
dress, for in the majority of cases a three- 
quarter length makes a much better picture. 
It also places a valuable power in the hands 
of the photographer as it allows him to re- 
duce the dumpy appearance of a short figure. 
We may take a three-quarter length of a 
figure which only just misses the edge of 


_the skirt and give the appearance of a 


person of average height. With men, a 
little more care is necessary, as the distance 
between the bottom of the coat or jacket and 
the edge of the picture must be nicely 
balanced or the desired effect will not be 
produced. 

I must not forget to remind my readers 
that the power of suggesting poses to the 
sitter is of great value and should be culti- 
vated, when the physical attributes of the 
operator permit—that is to say, that if a 
movement of the limbs or a pose of the 
hands is suggested, it is apparently uncon- 
sciously enacted by himself. If the head is 
to be raised or turned, or the hands moved, 
the request may be accompanied by the ap- 
propriate gesture, generally with satisfactory 
results. Even farther than this it is some- 
times useful to show the actual pose in the 
position the sitter is to occupy, and to in- 
vite him or her to copy it. Naturally this 
requires a little study on the part of the 
operator, who must have a proper idea of 
what he looks like when he assumes certain 
poses, otherwise he may only succeed in 
making himself appear ridiculous.—PRACTI-. 
cus, The British Journal of Photography. 

€ 


“Do you think eggs will be worth 10 cents 
apiece this winter?” 

“T haven’t time to take up that side of the 
question,” replied Farmer Corntossel. “I’ve been 
studying a 10-cent piece an’ wondering whether 
it’s worth an egg.”—Birmingham Age-Herald, 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Following Up the Sale 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

There is a tendency on the part of a good 
many photographers to refrain from ask- 
ing any questions about the work after it 
has been delivered. These photographers 
get the proofs examined and the order 
filed with as little attention as possible to 
foc actual pictures, “because: their, sole 
thought is to get an order instead of being 
to satisfy a patron. 

When they have the order, they make 
the pictures and deliver them and get the 
money, all with one motion if they can, 
because they have a sort of feeling that if 
the patron takes time to look the pictures 
over carefully, some kind of complaint will 
develop. 

We have to admit that this feeling is not 
without some reason, because few people 
are ever satisfied with the photographs of 
themselves, ‘and it is their, nature to tind 
fault with the result of the work, rather 
than to express appreciation of its good 
qualities. But that condition does not make 
it good business to avoid giving patrons a 
chance to express themselves. In fact, it is 
a reason why the photographer should beg 
the question and get his chance to show 
how good the pictures are and to try to 
Convetie neéwsitter to a” belief “intatheir 
quality. 

So, when the patron comes in for the 
finished work, instead of handing it out all 
sealed up, trying to get the money without 
showing the goods any more than is neces- 
sary, open up the photographs, spread them 
out before the patron. Point to their good 
points. Tell about the pride felt in getting 
certain desirable effects. Get that patron 
feeling right about the work before reach- 
ing for the money. | 


rint Dryers 


Simplex Auto P 


WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 


Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 


Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 
225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 


Electric Heated with ‘‘ ae “e 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


IMPROVED 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


BR, mmmenercenceinnn rte 2 vos 


46 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 
No. 3-——For prints up to 11x14, - $50.00 
No. 4—For prints up to 20x24, - 60.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful, progressive photographer 
operating 20 studios in large cities. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our 
graduates. 


E. Brunel College 
of Photography 


1269 Broadway New York 


3 months’ complete course—all 
branches. Day and night classes. 
Expert instructors. Installments 
taken. Call or write for Booklet F. 


CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
INTORCAS faa 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 


You certainly can use the space and money to better 
advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 


Purity of chemicals and expert 
handling in manufacturing 
combine to make 


Hammer Plates 


the speediest and most reliable 
plates in the market. 


Their record is unsurpassed and their 
achievements fulfill the record. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


And, then, when you see that person 
again, ask about the pictures instead of 
forever avoiding the subject as if it were 
involved in danger. 

This following up of the work delivered 
to get the patron’s reaction on it after 
taking the portraits home and presenting 
some of them to friends, is what is going 
to make that person a friend of the studio. 
You will do well even to make some kind 
of an offer for another sitting when you 
find dissatisfaction with the pictures. 
Don’t leave dissatisfaction to grow. 


# 


The German ownership of the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Company, consisting of 549 
shares of its common stock out of a total of 600 
shares, together with all its photographic 
patents, trade names and other valuable con- 
cessions, was sold by the Alien Property 
Custodian on March 5, 1920, to a syndicate of 
Boston financiers, composed mainly of members 
of two important banking houses. 

The office and factory of the company will con- 
tinue to be maintained as previously at 317 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, and the 
company proposes to continue the manufacture 
of photographic lenses of the highest quality, as 
an American enterprise entirely. 

A force of highly skilled workers, together 
with the same supervising staff of experts with 
their many years of practical experience in the 
making of anastigmat lenses, and under the 
management of Mr. Fred Schmid, who has been 
connected with the company in executive positions 
for twenty years, will give full assurance that the 
Standard of Quality of the celebrated Goerz 
Lenses will be fully maintained. 

The demand for Goerz lenses continues to be 
strong and the present facilities of the factory 
are taxed considerably to meet the urgent demand. 
The company has lately succeeded, however, in 
furnishing the well-known Goerz Dagor, Dogmar 
and Hypar lenses in fairly good quantities and 
there is every prospect that the volume of pro- 
duction of the many different types of lenses will 
soon greatly increase. 


*K 


Mother—‘What’s the matter, darling?” 
Child—‘“P-p-pa hit his finger with the hammer.” 


Mother—“Don’t cry about that; you should 
laugh.” 


Child—“I-] d-did.”’—London Blighty. 


LOST OR STOLEN 


One 16-inch f 6.8 Goerz Dagor, No. 71075, fitted to 
Bausch & Lomb Shutter. 

One 14-inch, ¢ 6.8 Goerz Dagor, No. 7—No. 310893. 

One Wollensak Verito, No. 3-B. No. 2296. 

One Eastman No. 10 Circut Camera, No. 138, with 
Turner-Reich Convertible Lens, No. 78326; two 
cases; tripod. LIBERAL REWARD. 


WM. H. RAU, 238 S. Camac St., Philadelphia. 
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The better the enlargement 
the more easily it sells. 


AIX TORA 
CARBON 
IBILACIA 


enlargements retain the 
contact quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
meROCHES TER Naar. 
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ey 
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| All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Expert photographic retoucher to work 

on high-grade portrait negatives, must also be 
first-class etcher. Give full particulars including 
experience and salary wanted. Underwood and 
Underwood, Inc., 1230 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


OPERATORS—First-class operators wanted. Steady 

positions for the right parties. State your exper- 
ience, salary expected and full particulars in first 
letter. 916, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HELP WANTED—If you are a first-class retoucher, 
man or woman, and willing to start for $40.00 

per week, send proofs of your every-day work. 

Address 917, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED AT ONcE—A No. 1 operator and re- 
toucher. Dunford Studio, Danville, Va. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HELP WANTED—First-class retoucher wanted. Will- 
ing to pay splendid salary. Jos. Shrader, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—Young woman wishes position 
as operator and retoucher. Address 918, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE— Leading Studio in live growing town 

of 15,000; -one other small studio in town; all 
modern equipment with living rooms in connection; 
long lease with reasonable rent. Reason for selling, 
going into other business. Address Williams Art 
Studio, Wabash, Ind. 


For SALE—Model studio, 25 miles from New York 
City. Excellent location, on ground floor, doing a 
good business; equipped to perfection. Established 
11 years in a residential town of 9,000; if interested 
send for photos of studio; owner retiring account 
poor health. You will be proud to own this studio, 
—investigate. Aljian Studio, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE—Goerz Hypar f 3.5, 14 in.; 

in perfect condition, almost new, for 4A or 4B 
Dallmeyer. Parker Studio, 255 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Calif. 


For SALE— One Voightlander Collinear Lens, 

Series 11, No. 7, 14%-inch focus. Price $65. 
Perfect condition. Faber and Son, 219 Granby St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


For SALE—A double lantern with mazda lights, 

four hundréd watts, with dissolving effect, 
complete, in carrying case, with two 4/4 lenses; 
electric wiring and plugs and seven-foot screen; 
price, $140, The lanterns can be used separately. 
Address William H. Rau, 238 S. Camac Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SPL—PROFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY “"\,w voRe 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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The Eastman Studio Scale (avoirdupois) was 


built with the idea of providing the professional 
photographer with a convenient, as well as an 
accurate, means of weighing chemicals. The 
small grain weights, so easily misplaced or lost, 
are replaced by asliding weight ona beam, while 
carefully turned and tested larger weights ft 
into depressions in the base. It is convenient 
to use—it weighs accurately, and its hardened 


steel bearings make it exceptionally durable. 


The Price $4.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Make your 
dark-room a safe 
and comfortable 
place to work. 


Wratten Safelight Lamps 


Insure a definite degree of safety, a light to which the film 
or plate is least sensitive—soft, indirect and enough of it to 
work in comfort without straining the eyes. 


Safelights are furnished for films or plates of different 
degrees of sensitiveness and may be quickly interchanged. 
The Series 2 Safelight is furnished unless otherwise specified. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp, No. 1, : : . $10.00 
Do., No. 2, without slide for white light, . ; 7.50 
Series 1 Safelight, for plates not color sensitive, 

Ex, : ' : ; ; : 
Series 2 Safelight, for Orthochromatic film or 

plates, 8 x 10, : ; : : : 
Series 3 Safelight, for Panchromatic plates, 8x10, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All dealers’. 
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SAY 


HILON 


and you will get the genuine 
monomethyl paramidophenol 
sulphate. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


Wists, JARGCOIs 


1 oz. Bottle > : Stee $ 1.05 
1% |b. Bottle Ss - : - 3.95 
Y% |b. Bottle - = = - fed ob 
1 lb. Bottle ~ : _ = 15.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
KOGEHESIER,-N: Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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No halation 
No breakage 
Less weight 
Less trouble 
More latitude 
More quality 
More business 
More profits 
use: 


PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CCL z f 


. Single Copy 5S Cents. 
Wednesday, April 28, 1920 ol OOMer rent postpaid: 


foe FRANK V. CHAMBERS ( "o)\ 030 FRANELLN SOUARE) 
PUBLISIIER Laas PHILADELPHIA . / 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quaker C ; ty 


GARNETT Mar Foto : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


HE. individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 

Thickness of Mat ««:- to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER Gia CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


. [a F CoMPANY 


4% x9 3x 4 Oval 


4% x9 3 x 4 Square d REET 
5% x I ate oy 212, 214 and 216 DOCK ST 


5% x 11 4x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


eAnnouncing a (hange of Name 
HALOID FLEXO to HALOID RITO 


We have recently observed that FLexo as a brand 

name has been used and registered by another 
manufacturer and that our use of the word makes pos- 
sible the confusion of our product with that of other 
origin. 


It is obvious therefore that a change of name is desir- 
able and we have rechristened that splendid line of 
papers which we have marketed for about twelve 
months, under the label Hatoip Fiexo. The new 
name is Haxoip Riro, and it zs right! In every sense 
of the word! Especially so for the amateur finisher 
whose requirements we aimed particularly to meet in 
the development of the emulsion used. 


There has been no change in the character of the paper 
now known as Haloid Rito (formerly Haloid Flexo) 
though it is pleasant to announce that much in the line 
of improvement has occurred in the basic stock which 
we are now supplying. 


Hatoip Riro 1s made right from right materials, stock 
and chemicals, and zs right as its thousands of users 
freely testify — Get right on Haxoip Rtro right away. 
Use it and like it as all its users do. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CHICAGO _LOEUGCE Soa wv EST WAS HaN Go ONS Eee 
NEW YORKSO@LTCGE: 22.5 PPE TH @AVEN Ge 
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Canada, $2.50. 
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Holding Their Trade 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Go over your records for three or five 
years back and figure out what percentage 
of your patrons have stayed by you, have 
come back to you time and again for work 
instead of shifting about from one photog- 
rapher to another. When you have made 
these figures, you will know something 
about what your success is in holding the 
trade of people who have come to you once. 

If you are not getting the continued 
patronage of a family after they have come 
to you once, there is something wrong 
somewhere. Can you put your finger on 
the weak spot in your methods or service or 
product? 

A patron who is satisfied with the work 
of your studio may still make a change 
because of dissatisfaction of some kind, 
and having once changed, it requires an 
effort to change back; and to come back to 
you after having tried elsewhere might 
humiliate some people. It will be harder 
to get a patron back after losing him than 
to get him when you have never had him 
before. 

It is a good deal easier and less expensive 
to keep a patron when once in the habit of 
coming to you than to get a new patron or 


order to hold his or her interest. 


to get an old one back after losing him. 
Pay special attention to the patron who is 
already on your list and coming to you for 
work whenever it is needed. Advertise to 
this person already patronizing you in 
Don’t 
assume that once your patron, always your 
patron. It doesn’t work out that way. 

Out of a hundred families safely re- 
garded today as your patrons, a year from 
today a certain percentage will be lost to 
you. Some will die; some will move away ; 
some will become dissatisfied. There will 
be an inevitable loss in spite of the best you 
can do. Don’t lose any unnecessarily 
and don’t fail to realize that in order to 
keep the number the same, without any 
increase in mind, you must continually be 
adding new names to the list. The normal 
tendency is toward shrinkage. 

One reason for not holding the trade of 
families who, perhaps, patronize a studio 
once a year or a little oftener, is that those 
families are allowed to forget about you 
between times. They do not come to you 
often enough to feel really tied to your 
studio by any appreciable bonds. And you 
do not go to them often enough with ad- 
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vertising or any kind of request for busi- 
ness, or expression of appreciation, to 
keep them thinking about you. Some other 
photographer, anxious for business, gets 
right after these people and asks them 
repeatedly by letter or by newspaper adver- 
tisement, to come and try his studio, telling 
them about what he can do for them. And 
in the end they yield to his importunities. 

The way to get people’s patronage is to 
ask for it and to keep asking. ‘The way to 
lose it is to sit back and wait for it to come 
and take what is offered without urging 
your services upon the public. 

When there is any way of keeping the 
business of a family, it is a good deal 
better to follow that method than to have 
to use the more expensive and less resultful 
method of letting that business go and 
periodically trying to get it back again. 

Some photographers seem to feel that 
they have a right to the business of certain 


Plain Silver 


We have so many letters addressed to us 
concerning the best method of silver print- 
ing on plain paper that we venture to give 
some directions, although the process is one 
of the oldest forms of photographic repro- 
duction. We shall premise, however, with 
the assertion that few, if any, printing proc- 
esses will yield more artistic results. It 
gives products which are so extremely beau- 
tiful that it seems but proper that more at- 
tention should be directed to it, and partic- 
ularly by those artistic photographers who 
are always seeking new effects. 

In portraiture it affords beautiful soft 
outlines and warm rich tones, and for land- 
scapes, architectural studies, copies of en- 
gravings, paintings, etc., it gives results 
which for softness, delicacy and perfection 
of tint cannot be surpassed. Besides, it is 
probably the cheapest form of photographic 
printing, and ought, therefore, to recom- 
mend itself on the score of economy. With 
it a great variety of tones can be obtained 
from sepia or a rich brown to a deep pur- 
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families because of certain business rela- 
tionships or the expectation of reciprocity. 
Well, all the business you get just because 
you have a right to it, you can put in your 
eye. It won't pay for the roof over your 
studio, let alone the skylight. Business 
doesn’t go in large quantities where it 
might be expected to go by right. It goes 
where it is asked to come and where the 
public feel inclined to take it. Don’t count 
on getting business on the basis of being 
entitled to it by rights. Get it by making 
people want to patronize you and by con- 
stantly urging them to do so. People will 
forget that they got good work from you a 
vear ago, when some new studio is bidding 
for their trade with special offers and ad- 
vertising about new and stylish pictures of 
some novel type. You must keep your 
patrons informed about what you can do 
for them or they will think the other fellow 
offers services you cannot perform. 


Paper Again 


ple, or even black, capable of reproducing 
in many instances the same soft and warm 
tints of an old mezzo-tint or copperplate. 

Unlike carbon or the other forms of bi- 
chromate printing (whose artistic features 
we are not here disputing), there is no un- 
certainty in the degree of exposure. The 
printing may be watched as it goes on, and 
is perfectly under control of the individual — 
taste of the artist. 

If the following manipulatory details are 
carried out success is assured: The paper 
stock should be of good quality. The sur- 
face may be either smooth or rough, ac- 
cording to the effect sought after by the 
photographer. Mark one side of the sheet 
in a corner with a lead pencil, then pinch — 
up the four corners so as to make sort of 
little lips. This device is to make the paper 
float easily in the liquid. Make a salting 
solution of some soluble chloride, so as to 
be able afterwards to convert the nitrate of 
silver which is applied into silver chloride. 

The color of the image is modified by 
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the character of the chloride employed. 
Ten grains to the ounce of water is suffi- 
cient, except with barium chloride or mer- 
curic chloride, when twenty grains will be 
required. 

We prefer either chlorides of ammonium, 
sodium strontium or barium as salting 
agents. Good drawing paper, Whatman’s, 
furnishes a good basis, but it is advanta- 
geous to resize it. For this purpose rub 
up a level spoonful of arrowroot to a cream 
with a little water, and then pour about 
twenty ounces of boiling water on it, stir- 
ring constantly till it is a thin jelly. 

The marked side of the paper is floated 
on this sizing, dried and is now ready for 
the salting. The salt solution may be ap- 
plied by floating the paper, but equally as 
by means of a tuft of cotton. Pour a little 
pool of the salting solution in the middle 
of the paper, and then, by a series of circu- 
lar movements, distribute it over the sur- 
face. Wring out the cotton wad, and with 
long sweeps in a horizontal and diagonal 
direction get rid of streaks. Dry the paper 
and it is ready for the silvering. 

The silver solution is made of 


Price temOlest Vela wer a. sete: ses 60 gr 
PitarerOte ammonia. 2 gj ee 60 gr 
Me tiledeypate lee tech tenet Woz 


If you float the paper you will need about 
PZ to “lo ournces so that’ it is more -eco- 
nomical to swab the paper. 

The bath ought to be slightly alkaline by 
adding a little solution of carbonate of 
soda. The addition of the soda will cause 
a little precipitation, so you must let the 
solution stand till it subsides or filter it out. 

If you float, allow the paper to remain 
in contact a couple of minutes. Of course, 
the silvering is done in a room with weak 
light. 

When the paper is dry, fume with am- 
monia by placing it in a box with a saucer 
with a small quantity of liquid ammonia at 
the bottom. Fume ten minutes. 

Plain paper prints rapidly, but the prog- 
ress may be readily watched. 

The prints, when sufficiently exposed, are 
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to be soaked in a bath of water to which a 
few drops of acetic acid is added, and then 
washed in several changes of water. They 
are now ready for toning. 

The toning bath is made of: 


Water. ciaseyci sete eee eee ty? ys 
Acetate Soday a. t. sseean eee 60 gt 
malt i ee ee 60 gr. 
Chloride *oGlds ane eere 4 gr, 
Uranitim itrateaeee eee 4 gr. 


Add the uranium and gold first. Neu- 
tralize the solution with a little bicarbonate 
of soda solution until red litmus paper just 
turns blue, then add the other chemical 
bodies. 

Introduce the prints one at a time, or, 
what is better, tone one print at a time. 
Gently move the dish until the desired tone 
is secured. Toning proceeds much more 
rapidly than with ordinary P. O. P. A 
few minutes is often sufficient, so it is neces- 
sary here to use a little judgment. For the 
lighter tones, sepias and browns, a few sec- 
onds is often sufficient. 

After removal from the toning bath rinse 
in water and then fix: 


FLY P00) es ee ZnO. 
Salt. ¢o. s¢47e eee 1EOZ 
Bicarbonate soda jesse ae 4 Oz 
Water 93 ce \ eee een 16 oz 


Fixing is accomplished in fifteen minutes. 
The prints are then well washed in several 
changes of water, soaked for ten minutes 
in a dish with plenty of clear water, drained 
off, and soaked again for another ten min- 
utes, and then drained and dried by hang- 
ing up or placing in clean blotters. We 
prefer the use of blotters. The following 
instructions may aid in getting the tones: 

Deep printing and quick toning give 
sepias and browns. 


Deep printing and long toning give pur- 
ples and blacks. 

Light printing and short toning give 
light sepias. 

Light printing and long toning give cool 
grays and slate tints. 

Various intermediate effects between 


these can be produced with a little experi- 
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menting. Bright red tones, approaching 
scarlet, may be had by treating the thor- 
oughly washed print (free from hypo) with 
a weak solution of bichloride of mercury, 
chloride of copper or ferri-cyanide of po- 
tassium until bleached, and then thoroughly 
washing it, after which it is placed in a solu- 
tion of Schlippe salt, five grains to the 
ounce (sulpho-antimoniate of potassa), 
then washing it under the tap. If a few 
drops of ammonia be added to the Schlippe 
salt solution a rich russet tone may be had. 
The paper on which the print in scarlet is 
desired should have a good body and ought 
to be heavily sized; that is, sized twice. 


Taking the ‘‘Shun’’ from 
Collection 
C. H. CLAUDY 

Collections, supposing we have bills to 
collect, are disagreeable bothers. People 
don’t pay when you expect them to, they 
don’t pay when you want them to, and some 
of them don’t pay when they ought to! 

Whereupon we send around collectors, 
or threaten suits-at-law and generally make 
ourselves disagreeable and disliked, and 
finally charge off a certain amount of money 
from our books under a “profit and loss” 
column. 

That is, some of us do. Not all of us. 
Some of us have ideas. One of us—and 
he was a mighty clever chap—invented an 
idea for collections which worked in a 
considerable number of cases of bad bills. 
Let it’ be chronicled? right teremthaten0 
known collection method will work in all 
cases, because all people are not alike. But 
a lot of us are similar in some respects and 
so some methods will hit quite a number 
of us in the same place—the check-book 
place ! | : 

Well, this particular one of us went to 
a manufacturer of boxes for jewelers, and 
he had made up a few dozen pretty paste- 
board boxes, lined with light baby blue 
plush or velvet, and with two depressions 
in the velvet each the size and shape of a 
penny. Then he changed a dollar into a 
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hundred bright new pennies, and put two 
of them into each box. The box he then 
wrapped very carefully and put a blue rib- 
bon around it and slipped it into a long, 
heavy envelope, into which he also put a 
letter running something like this: 


“My Dear DEBTor: . 

I am convinced that the reason I didn’t 
get a check from you, covering my bill of 
’steen dollars, was because you didn’t have 
a stamp handy! Now I need the money 
to pay some fellows who have given me 
goods on credit, just the same as I gave 
you goods on credit. And I hate to see 
anyone without a stamp, anyway! 

So I’m enclosing in this letter the neces- 
sary little metal discs with which you can 
buy a stamp and send me that check! 

Of course, if there is a small boy or girl 
in your family that would like the little box 
and the little discs and you give it to said 
small boy or girl, I won’t ever know the 
difference—provided you spend two cents 
of. your own to send me that check! 

But please remember that I’m just send- 
ing you this little box on consignment, as 
it were—no stamp, no check, and you must 
feel morally bound to return me my little 
box! 

So I warn you, better not show it to a 
little kiddie first, because, if you do, you'll 


never get it back! ae 
Sincerely yours, 


SMITH.” 


Sure, the scheme worked! It was novel 
and different and there were often kiddies 
who shrieked with delight at the plush- 
lined box with the bright pennies! Of 
course, there were grouches who had no 
children and who wouldn’t pay anyway, un- 
less they had to. But the net cost was 
about eleven cents for pennies, box, letter 
and envelope, and the scheme worked 
thirty-one times out of the first fifty tries 
—and if anyone can collect thirty-one bills 
with an expenditure of less than six dollars 
and doesn’t—well! 

Another gentle little scheme which puts 
a smile into a disagreeable matter was 
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Gerhard Sisters 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lee F. Redman 
Detroit, Mich. 
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worked by a merchant of my city, whose 
idea costs him the price of a couple of 
dozen little calendars—the kind which 
come on Christmas cards—little twelve- 
leaf books about an inch or so square. His 
letter ran like this: 
“Dear Mr. DEBTOR: 

URIS CEG. Soe. 3 

(Here was a calendar leaf with the date 
of order ringed in red.) 
you bought the following goods of me, to 
wit: one lawn mower, one garden hose, 
one rake and spade, for which you cov- 


enanted to pay me twenty-six dollars at 
this time 
(Another calendar leaf with another 


date ringed in red.) 

But here it is this time 

(The current month with the date ringed 
iyened: } 
and no check for said twenty-six dollars 
has arrived. 

Now on this date 

(Another leaf with another date.) 

I have some bills to pay and if your check 
comes at that time, it will help mightily. 
So I suggest, as I’m sure you’re as willing 
to help me out as I was willing to help 
you, that on this date 

(Another calendar leaf with a date three 
days before the above one, ringed in red) 
you send me a check, and I'll send you a 
receipt, and we'll all be happy! Thank 
you!” 

There are just as many schemes unin- 
vented as there have been tried. The point 
in these is neither novelty nor originality, 
but the element of fun, humor, pleasantry 
which they convey. They don’t make 
either a high crime or a misdemeanor of 
not paying—they don’t threaten or leave a 
disagreeable taste in the mouth—they don’t 
try to assume a holier-than-thou attitude 
or seem to say to the debtor that in the 
opinion of the debtee the debtor is a worm 
and not fit to live! 

And while some people won’t pay unless 
you hit ’°em with a club, there are a lot of 
normal people who would read such let- 
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ters with a grin and say, “Got to hand it 
to that chap—he’s enough different from 
the general run to deserve the prompt pay- 
ment I didn’t make him. Miss Jones, draw 
a check. to omith® andsCo. will you, and 
write ’em a letter and say we had a good 
laugh at their bill-collection letter and here’s 
the money with apologies!” 

What’s sauce for a goose will often work 
for a gander. Try it once when you have 
a tough one who won’t come across! 


Portrait Composition with 
Reference to Drapery 


Drapery may very readily be considered 
as accessory to the portrait. It gives the 
photographer greater range of agreeable 
effects than anything else which may be 
called into requisition. 

It may be employed most advantageously 
as a backing or part-backing, either for set- 
ting off to advantage a single figure or for 
interpreting a group. Besides, it is within 
the power of the photographer to make 
selection of such tints as shall take just 
the degree of importance desirable in form- 
ing in the finished picture the light and 
dark of the work. 

It may be cast into forms at the moment 
with all the elegance of design the artist 
is capable of. 

Now the painter really has not this facile 
means of expressing his taste, and he is 
compelled often to repaint his drapery sur- 
roundings to get the effect he is after. The 
lines of the original require much skill on 
his part to get the delicate variations, which 
photography gives absolutely true. 

The charm of drapery as portrayed by 
the camera, is in the beautiful variation 
through all the changes of right line and 
curve as expressed in light and shade. 

If the folds are right, these lines and 
sweeps of the drapery always contrast with 
each other most agreeably. 

You may notice this in the work of the 
best photographers and see what a valuable 
part the drapery plays in portrait or figure 
subjects. 
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But, like all good things, drapery may 
be misused and made to be the most ob- 
jectionable feature in the picture. It can 
become most objectionable if allowed to 
run into long, straight, parallel folds of 
equal breadth, which it is very apt to do 
in the hands of injudicious adjustors. Or 
it may make parts of a circle instead of 
beautiful elliptical sweeps. There ought to 
be always a preponderance of flat folds so 
as to have them appear soft and not obtru- 


sive. Nothing is more unpleasant looking 


in the picture than the appearance of a_ 


number of very deep parallel and equally 
spaced stiff folds, especially under a strong 
lighting. 

The material of the drapery should not 
*be of too deep a color, neither of amexquce 
which does not light up well. It is then 
apt to become heavy and over-powering 
and too obtrusive. 

Again, drapery should not be so ar- 
ranged for the background as to be equally 
disposed on both sides of the figure. Let 
there be more «on One 4side) thanieanmiue 
other. Sometimes it looks well to have all 
the drapery on the one side and plain 
ground on the other. This choice must be 
regulated by taste and by the character of 
the subject. 

The matter of balance, as the painters 
say, of the two sides of the picture is of 
great importance in composition. 

The error is made too often of crowding 
both sides of the picture on background 
with equality of distribution. 

The eye always craves repose somewhere, 
but do not think this means to load up one 
side at the expense of the other, or you 
lose really the balance of the picture. The 
one side is too heavy for the empty side. 
Try to get some small interest on the side 
which is of least importance. Do not starve 
it out. 

Nothing is more destructive of an agree- 
able effect in a picture, nothing gives so 
dry or stiff an appearance as to see the 
principal objects relieved from top to bot- 
tom, dark against an evenly lighted back- 
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ground or light against a correspondingly 
dark ground. We have only to compare 
a figure in dark garments against a light 
ground, with one in which the costume or 
the background has been so varied as to 
give less equality in the relief, to appreciate 
how hard and unpleasant the former is. 

We must study the relation of the figure 
to the background, so that there will not 
be this unpleasant definite relief by too 
great contrast. In varying the depth of the 
background, however, care must be taken 
not to let the change from light to dark be 
too sudden, thus bringing opposing shades 
together so as to form abrupt termination, 
giving rise to unpleasant lines up or down 
or across the picture. You must let the 
light parts melt into the dark parts, and 
diagonally, not horizontally. 

Here drapery as a background comes in 
advantageously. By placing dark drapery 
back of the dark or shaded side of the 
figure, we lose, in a measure, the outline of 
that side, or by placing it back of the light 
side, we get just the relief there needed, 
and consequently more pictorial contrast in 


the whole picture. 
xe 


Shading 


It is a matter of some difficulty when shading a 
portion of a negative when printing to prevent a 
more or less hard outline where the shaded part 
merges with the rest of the picture. When 
printing-out paper is employed the usual and the 
more satisfactory method of shading during the 
exposure is by the use of a piece of card moved 
backwards and forwards over the part of the 
negative that it is desired to retard; yet this plan 
tends to give hard edges. A good way to avoid 
this defect is to cut a series of fairly deep saw- 
like segments into the card at its edge, bending 
these in an upward and downward direction 
alternately. This idea is based upon the old- 
fashioned paper mask or vignette used years ago, 
the edges of which were cut in the same fashion 
as the teeth of a saw. It will be found that if the 
plan mentioned above is carried out and the print- | 
ing frame kept in fairly weak light during the 
exposure a very much softer result will be secured 
and probably one that will give no indication that 
shading has been done. With development papers 
it will also serve, providing the printing light is 
well diffused and the card kept in motion. Of 
course, the idea cannot be carried out with the 
printing machines and boxes so much used today. 
If a negative needs local shading the printing 
frame should be employed, when the above method 
will be found to repay a trial—The British Jour- 
nal of Photography. © 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


How Security in Business Transactions 
Sometimes Slips Away 


This article should interest any one of 
the following classes of business men: 

1—The one who asks somebody to 
become his surety on a business contract, 
which means to go security for him. 

2—The one who asks a customer or 
someone with whom he is dealing to fur- 
nish security for the payment of a debt 
or the fulfillment of a contract. 

3—The one who goes security for some- 
body else. 

The following letter brings the question 


thought we were protected by the 
security, but when we investigated we 
found that after the first two or three 
bills the house had always carried 
over a balance, and a considerable part 
of the amount they owe us is due to 
the accumulation of these balances. 
We called on the brother who went 
security to make good, but he refused 
on the plea that we didn’t keep to our 
end of the contract. The case repre- 
sents a substantial sum of money and 
we would appreciate your advice. 


ae St. Louis, Mo. 
Please answer this question: About 
six months ago we were applied to by 
a concern that wanted to open an 
account with us. They were large 
buyers, and their trade was somewhat 
sought after, but they are plungers, 
and the trade does not feel absolutely 
safe about them. We are a conserva- 
tive house, and as they proposed to 
place a large initial order, we asked 
them to furnish security. This they 
did. A brother of one of the part- 
ners, a man of extensive estate, agreed 
to be their security, but did it through 
his lawyer, and the lawyer drew up 
a paper in writing agreeing to stand 
good for the firm up to a certain 
amount. There was a clause in the 
paper which bound us not to grant 
more than a certain amount of credit 
at a time, and not to sell one bill until 
the last one was paid in full. We let 
the house have their goods, and every- 
thing went along all right until last 
month, when the house failed. We 


Sa Vle aC 0. 


If there is no more to this case than 
the correspondent sets forth, his money 
is gone. 

It is a well-settled principle of law that 
where A becomes security for B, in a debt 
which B owes C, A is released from his 
security contract if C does anything which 
in any way releases or favors B, without 
A’s consent. 

As a leading case puts it: “Any material 
alteration in or deviation from the terms 
of the contract for whose performance the 
surety is bound will, if made without his 
consent, release him from his obligation.” 

Let me makerthat clearer, The point 
is that the surety or security agrees to 
become security on certain conditions. 
Sometimes those conditions are expressed, 
sometimes they are merely implied. If the 
conditions are changed in any material 
way, he has the right to say: “You have 
changed the situation. I did not agree to 
become security on these terms, and I 
decline to be.” At the bottom of this is 
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'S-p-e-e- 


In Developing 


with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


ample jaw opening. 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


the assumption on the part of the law that 
the security has, under the conditions as 
arranged, a certain hold on the real debtor 
which will be weakened if the conditions 
are changed. 

For instance, in a case which I remem- 
ber, A executed a promissory note in set- 
tlement of a debt. His own credit wasn’t 
very good, so he got a couple of friends 
-to endorse for him. The note came due 
and wasn’t paid. The holder of the note, 
without notice to the security, and without 
any effort to collect the note, accepted 
interest ior “another. year sinveadvariec: 
Again the note came to maturity without 
payment and finally the maker laid down 
and the holder tried to collect from the 
two sureties. The court said no. The 
acceptance of interest in advance had the 
legal effect of extending the time of pay- 
ment, and as the sureties had not consented 
to it they were released. The holder 
accordingly lost his money, merely by his 
generous act in giving his debtor more 


FIL M handling becomes facilitated 


In loading, time is saved by the 
Quick release 


Then, the film 


cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


d! 


PA-KD 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 


He should have asked the sureties 
before he did it. 

In another case a contract provided that 
payments were to be made to a contractor 
as the work progressed and proper certifi- 
cates were obtained from the architect. 
The contractor gave security for the proper 


time. 


performance of the contract. The pay- 
ments were not made as the contract pro- 
vided, but much ahead of time. Finally 
the contractor failed, and the surety was 
called on to pay. He said, after he had 
completed his examination, “No. You 
changed the terms of the contract and the 
terms of my obligation.” The owner took 
it to court, but lost, and eventually had to 
go out and expend a lot of extra money to 
get his building completed, merely because 
he didn’t keep to his contract. 

Any number of other changes in the 
conditions may relieve the surety. The 
renewal of'a note without his consent, the 
failure to hold back part of a contract 
price, as the contract required, the altera- 
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tion of a note by changing the rate of 
interest, or the time of payment, or the 
amount of the note, or the date, or an 
alteration in a lease, or anything that puts 
the security in a different position toward 
the obligation he assumed. 

If you have dealings with anybody, in 
which he has given security, be sure not 
to give him any privileges or extensions 
without first asking the security if he has 
any objections. 

(Copyright, 1920, by Elton J. Buckley.) 


What to Consider Essential in 
the Portrait 


The first consideration in portraiture we 
may venture to maintain is to determine 
that it shall have pictorial value. Likeness 
to the original is, to be sure, an asset in 
getting the approbation of the patron. The 
portrait must look like the individual and 
not be idealized by aid of the retoucher, but 
this likeness must be in terms of the pic- 
torial. In striving for the pictorial there 
is need of caution. All varieties of beauti- 
ful lighting agreeable to our artistic sense 
are not invariably applicable to photographic 
demands. Photography is rather exacting 
when asked to play the role of the artist. 
For instance, many of us have noted the 
fine .effect produced upon the complexion 
of a lady by the reflected light on her face 
from a crimson parasol over her head, and 
many a fine painting will give this effect to 
perfection, but it is hardly necessary to tell 
the experienced photographer what contra- 
dictory results he would get if he made an 
exposure under such illumination. 

Again we are told to note the fine effect 
produced in the studio of a sculptor by the 
way he illuminates the statues and busts in 
marble—the delicacy of texture associated 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


EVERY GRAIN, AMERICAN 


POISONOUS GERMAN METOL 
or Metol Substitutes, many of 
them equally harmful, do not 
enter the composition of 


CUMMINONE 
DEVELOPER 


(Cummings No. 11, Patent Applied for) 


(1) Safeguard your Printer as well as 
your Prints. 


(2) The Print Quality insured by our 
product is now known from coast 
to coast. 


(3) Comparison of a Pyro negative 
with a “CUMMINONE”’ neg- 
ative will prove another claim. 


This tells 1ts own story: 


‘“““CUMMINONE’ is a glorious gift to 
Photography and for negatives lighted elec- 
trically, brings out details in the shadows that 
all other developers lose.” 

(Signed) Pach Photographic Co., 
New York City. 


Previously reported: 


White Studio and Pathe. 


And the | $4.50 per pound 


Price is | 10 lb. can, $40.00 


CUMMINGS’ LABORATORIES 
73 West Broadway, New York. 
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A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF / 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


You put your best into 
the making of your por- 
trait negatives. VELOUR 
BLACK holds that best— 
all of it—when you make 
the enlargements. 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10726 pill, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11 eee giuly. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22a DEI, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
3/3... January, 1912) 22... Davidi Octavius) Hull 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Special | Henry Matisse 
ee \ August, 1912 ..{ 


Pablo Picasso 
Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No. 3 } June, 1913 no 


Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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with nice relief. We go away with intent 
and purpose to get the same in our studio 
with the models, only to discover it will not 
do to light the model in the way the plaster 
or marble is lighted. We find that there 
is a difference photographically considered 
between the lighting of living tissue and 
marble texture. 

The semi-transparency of the marble 
lends itself admirably to a certain style of 
illumination, but only in exceptional cases 
can we apply such illumination to the human 
head. A fair subject arrayed in white 
diaphanous material placed near the source 
of illumination might, in a measure, be re- 
garded in character comparable with a 
marble figure, and so come out well if we 
take extra care to maintain the integrity of 
the flesh values, but with ordinary subjects, 
garbed in every-day costume, we would find 
that the reflections are too great and not at 
all contributory to the desired effect. 

*K 


Covering Power 


When the “covering power” of a lens is spoken 
of, two distinct meanings have to be taken into 
consideration, one being the diameter of the 
largest circle which the lens will project upon 
the ground-glass at its principal, or, as it is more 
commonly called, its infinity focus, while the 
other is the diameter of the circle which is 
sharply defined. Through not differentiating be- 
tween these meanings, unscientific lens users have 
often been disappointed. It is often said that 
reducing the lens aperture increases the cover- 
ing power, and this is quite true if we take the 
second meaning, but as far as the size of the 
circle of illumination is concerned the contrary 
is sometimes the case. There are certain excel- 
lent lenses which have the diaphragm so placed 
that the field is reduced when the smaller aper- 
tures are used. Another misconception as to 
covering power frequently arises when copying. 
There are still many photographers who believe . 
that when making an enlarged copy the lens used 
must be capable of covering the plate in normal 
circumstances, while the truth is that it need only 
be able to cover the area which is to be enlarged 
from.—The British Journal of Photography. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, e+. Cours Mo 


9 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Death of G. Hanmer Croughton 


The announcement of the death of George 
Hanmer Croughton, of Rochester, New York, on 
April 15th, comes to us with a sudden realization 
of the loss to ourselves and the general profes- 
sion of a man whose individuality stamped itself, 
at once, upon all who ever had the pleasure to 
make his acquaintance, and to enjoy something of 
his geniality of disposition. 

We call to mind our first meeting with Mr. 
Croughton in 1882, at the office of the late Edward 
L. Wilson, and even now feel a reflex of the 
pleasure the occasion gave rise to. That hearty 
shake of the hand was the index of the heart 
which prompted it, and we became in a moment 
like friends who had known each other for years; 
and then that hearty, full soul-laugh we hear still, 
but with a touch of sadness that we shall never 
hear it again. 


THE LATE G. HANMER CROUGHTON 
Rochester, N. Y. vent 


Mr. Croughton was the personification of 
geniality and good humor. His face was a book 
wherein one could read a world of happy 
thoughts. Like the contented duke in “As You 
Like It” he saw good in everything, recognized 
that the troubles in life were blessings in disguise 
and that all things were for the right. Mr. 
Croughton was pre-eminently nature’s_ true 
gentleman, 

He had a soul of sympathy for everyone, a 
kindness of disposition that even disarmed _ his 
opponents, and a faith in his honest endeavor 
which fortified him against the many obstacles he 
encountered, often making them the very means 
of his triumph. He possessed the courage of his 
convictions and had the will to conquer. In a 
word, though genial, he was.combative and when 
once convinced of the right, immovable. 

Mr. Croughton was born in Lowstofft, England, 
April 14, 1843. His talent for drawing, early in 
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Strictly 
Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M E T O L — Genuine and Pure. 
GE GIN Grosset tormure. 
AMIDOL —stauices 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


Purity of chemicals and expert 
handling in manufacturing 
combine to make 


Hammer Plates 


the speediest and most reliable 
plates in the market. 


Their record is unsurpassed and their 
achievements fulfill the record. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


e 


va pal HAMMER DRY PLATE C 0 : 
REG. TRADE MARK 


A 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 


TIMEROL 


(Mono-methyl-paramido phenol-Sulphate C. P.) 


CHEMICALLY IDENTICAL 
WITH GERMAN METOL 
AT 
PRE-WAR METOL PRICES 


Quality Guaranteed 
Send Stamp for Free Sample 


PRICES: 
loz.75¢ % lb. $2.75 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


1 Ib. $10.00 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 
from a successful, progressive photographer 
operating 20 studios in large cities. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our 
graduates. 


E. Brunel College 
of Photography 


1269 Broadway :: New York 

3 months’ complete course—all 
branches. Day and night classes. 
Expert instructors. Installments 
taken. Call or write for Booklet F. & 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


Me r orn 
wy CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


life, showed the particular bent of his mind and 
he was admitted to the National School of Art, 
at the age of sixteen; later studying -under 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, of the Royal Academy. 
Between 1862 and 1870 he toured through Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland and made numerous 
sketches and paintings. 

On his return he settled in London, and was 
engaged by Southwell Brothers, Royal Photog- 
raphers, painting portraits of British notables and 
by command of Queen Victoria, a portrait of 
herself. He. also painted) a portrait o1) King 
Edward VII. 

In 1872 Mr. Croughton was awarded a special 
first-class medal by the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society for his ivory miniatures. Later 
he opened a studio of his own, and obtained 
awards for exhibits at the South Kensington 
International Exhibition. 

In 1876 he received awards at the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. His success at the 
Centennial was the cause of his visit to America, 
where he was brought in contact with the well- 
known professional photographers. He was asso- 
ciated with Edward L. Wilson in charge of the 
photographic section of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exposition and subsequently in art capacity with 
William H, Rau, of Philadelphia, for whom he 
painted a number of very large transparencies of 
the scenic beauties of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for decoration of the depot in New York, proba- 
bly the largest and finest work of the kind ever 
attempted. 

His home and business, of late years, has been 
in Rochester, N. Y. He -was a strong advocate 
for the appreciation of art in photography, and 
through his life has written many papers on art 
and photography, both to the journals of his 
native land and to the land of his adoption. Upon 
a number of occasions he was one of the judges 
for the picture exhibits at the P. A. of A. Con- 
ventions. 

His name is well known, and his death will 
come with sorrow to many in this country who 
have come to know him, not alone for his skill 
and artistic endowments, but for that loving 
personality which is above everything else. 


FOR SALE 


Three BIG BEN BINDERS for the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Price $1.00 each—postpaid. 
Frank V. Chambers, 210-212 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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For Those Special Lightings — 


TOUCH of light in just the right place often makes a por- 
trait worth double the money, for in photography light has 
the magic power to create life and beauty. 


HALLDORSON 
ELECTRIC SPOTLIGHTS 


give you an auxiliary light so perfect of control that in your 
hands it becomes as a brush in the hands of a painter. 

These Spotlights employ the nitrogen type of electric lamps 
and are adapted to a wide range of use both in the studio and for 
home portraiture. Though intended for auxiliary use, they may 
be used for the main light as well, and two or more may be 
used together. 


Style A., for 200 to 500 watt lamps, without globe, - - $25.00 
Style B., for 1000 to 1500 watt lamps, without globe, - - $35.00 


Ask your dealer about them. Circulars on request. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Ave., Chicago. 


A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 
Quality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS tee OE OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STANDARDIZED PLATES 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central Potnters.”’ 
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Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


| THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 


Write for list Number Six 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power ligh €: 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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fi _ BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial — Portrctare 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 


Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%4 oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
=e = (NOM OAS Hmm 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 

You certainly can use the space and money to better 
advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


The Asheville Photographers’ Association was 
formally organized at a meeting in Pelton’s studio, 
Asheville, N. C., on April 10th. Twelve photog- 
raphers and studio employees were made charter 
members of the organization and the following 
officers elected: 

President, Ray Mathewson, of Brock & Math- 
ewson; Vice-President, H. W. Pelton, and Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, V. S. Stephenson. 

The purpose of the organization is to co-operate 
for better photographic service in Asheville and 
to fight the familiar coupon and ticket agents. 
The members voted against employing any of 
these agents, who solicit business from house to 
house and leave the work of photographing and 
reproducing from poor photographs in the hands 
of resident photographers. 

Additional steps toward the safeguarding of 
both the photographers and customers will be 
worked out from time to time, 


At a recent meeting of the Rochester section 
of the Photographers’ Society of the State of 
New York, held in J. E. Mock’s studio, the annual 
election of officers took place. John N. Heberger 
was elected President, Irving Saunders, Vice- 
President, and Joseph J. Heberger, Secretary and 
Treasurer. During the meeting Mr. Mock gave 
a talk on the State Photographers’ Convention, 
which is to be held in Rochester in May, 1921. 


OBITUARY = : 


Joseph Haag, the first established photog- 
rapher in Leavenworth, Kans., died April 10th in 


Wichita. Aged, 75 years. 
Mr. Rolla Deffenbaugh, Camden, N. J., died 
April 15th, aged 52 years. Mr. Deffenbaugh’s 


Studio was known as the Rolla Studio and he 
specialized in baby photos. 


Isaac F. Everett, Burlington, Iowa, known as 
“Dick” among his friends, died on April 6th, 
after an extended illness. Mr. Everett was 51 
years of age, and conducted a studio in Burling- 
ton for the past thirty-five years. He is survived 
by his father and mother. 


Mr. William H. Whitehead, aged 78 years, 
Pittsburgh’s first photographer, died at his home, 
in Pittsburgh, on April 14th, of complications due 
to his advanced age. Mr. Whitehead was born 
in Virginia, came to Pittsburgh at an early date, 
and became identified with the Maj. Rogers 
Studio, then in Fifth Avenue, which he owned 
and managed for 35 years. For 20 years@ite 
resided in McKeesport. He leaves his widow, 
three children and six grandchildren. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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The measuring of liquids 
is equally as important as 
the weighing of chemicals. 


Eastman 
Visible 
Graduates 


enable you to measure 


your solutions accurately 
and easily. aiehe markings may be plainly seen 
even by the dim light of a dark-room lamp. 


TRESERICE 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 20z. — - - - $€ .25 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 4 oz. - - - 35 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 8 oz. - : - 50 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 16 oz. z - - fe 
Eastman Visible Graduate, 32 oz. oe - 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 


Read the ads. that follow 


Hetp WANTED—We require the services of a first- 

class operator, also first-class retoucher. Per- 
manent positions, with good salaries. Murillo 
Studios, St. Louis, Mo. 


WaNTED—Dark-room man in high-grade studio 

(Core System). One who can operate at times. 
State experience, age and salary in first letter. 
Heyn Studio, 16th and Howard Sts., Omaha, Nebr. 


WANTED—Expert photographic retoucher to work 
on high-grade portrait negatives, must also be 
first-class etcher. Give full particulars including 
experience and salary wanted. Underwood and 
Underwood, Inc., 1230 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


OPERATORS—First-class operators wanted. Steady 

positions for the right parties. State your exper- 
ience, salary expected and full particulars in first 
letter. 916, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HELP WANTED—If you are a first-class retoucher, 
man or woman, and willing to start for $40.00 

per week, send proofs of your every-day work. 

Address 917, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITIONS WANTED—Partners going out of business 

want positions in same studio. All-round workers; 
capable of taking charge of studio. 423% Union 
Street. Nashville, Tenn. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE — Leading Studio in live growing town 

of 15,000; one other small studio in town; all 
modern equipment with living rooms in connection; 
long lease with reasonable rent. Reason for selling, 
going into other business. Address Williams Art 
Studio, Wabash, Ind. 


For SALE—Model studio, 25 miles from New York 
City. Excellent location, on ground floor, doing a 
good business; equipped to perfection. Established 
11 years in a residential town of 9,000; if interested 
send for photos of studio; owner retiring account 
poor health. You will be proud to own this studio, 
—investigate. Aljian Studio, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—20x 25 Bausch & Lomb Zeiss Protar, 

Series five lens, in excellent condition. Price 
$200. Address Photographic Department, The 
Pierce- Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SPL—PROFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


For SALE—One 8x10 Century Studio outfit and 
stand (practically brand new), price $85.00; 36— 
5x7 Eastman Film-developing hangers, 24—614x8% 
Eastman Film-developing hangers, 24—8x10 East- 
man Film-developing hangers, (all practically new), 
25% off list price; one large Fixing Tank, fits all 
sizes; one Developing Tank, fits all sizes, price $5.00 
for both; one large leatheroid carrying case, cost 
$18.00, price $6.00; one No. 1 Century View Cam- 
era without Back, makes fine enlarging camera, 
price $7.00; one Tripod $4.00; one Baby Holder 
cost $6.00 sell for $2.50; 3 Show Cases—Make offer. 
Apply Dooner, 1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHB Yu ww coe 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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It’s worth while to deliver your 
work promptly—use an 


IMPROVED MAJESTIC 
PRINT DRYER 


The Majestic shapes the prints properly and 
dries them thoroughly, as they should be dried, 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes—ample speed 
for turning out a big amount of work in a short 
time. The initial cost is small—the dryer is easy 
to operate—there is nothing to get out of order. 


Improved Majestic Print Dryer No. 1, complete, 
with 2 drying rolls, electric motor, fan, gas 
heater and stand” - - - - - $35.00 


No. 4, complete with 4 drying rolls” - - - 75.00 
No. 5, complete with 5 drying rolls - - - 80.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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SAY 


ELON 


and you will get the genuine 
monomethyl paramidophenol 
sulphate. 


We make 1t—we know it’s right 


eee? RICH 


1 oz. Bottle - ° = - $ 1.05 
1% |b. Bottle = : 2 2 3.95 
Y% |b. Bottle - - = - 7.05 
I 1b. Bottle - - 2 = 15.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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The better the enlargement 
the more easily it sells. 


AIX TURAL 
CARBON 
BLACK 


enlargements retain the 
contact quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLetTIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 


No halation 
No breakage 
Less weight 
Less trouble 
More latitude 
More quality 
More business 
More profits 


use: 


PORTRAIT FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROGEES PER, NuiY2 


Please Mention BuLLETIN oF PHoTocraPpHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Single Copy S Cents. 
No. 665 Wednesday, May 5, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 
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Efficiency in the Printing Room 


can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
equipment. A reliable, scientifically COrreGtwin oder 
printing machine is | in the production of 
work of highest quality. 

The Ansco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 
is designed for general use. It is easy to install, 
economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 


to light. 
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PEt and full description of this Printer and other Ansco profes- 
sional apparatus for photographic studios will be mailed on request. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


EES: 


The Revolving Back 
Enlarging Camera 


For & x 10 and smaller negatives 


HIS camera has adjustments that smooth out the 
little enlarging difficulties. 


The light recommended is both rapid and economical 
because of its high actinic qualities and low current 
consumption. 


The Revolving Back Enlarging Camera paves the way 
for better work and more of it. 


All Dealers 


~Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Diminished Light in Portraiture 


There is a natural tendency to use too 
much light in making portraits. 

‘The majority of heads show the light 
side of the picture invariably too light, and 
with scarcely any modulation, while the 
shadow side is too dark. We are not dis- 
cussing that variety of portraiture which is 
thought to be artistic by some—the all- 
over-gray-tone picture, without any marked 
contrast, or that other kind which has its 
lights a mere blank. 

Generally, too great an area of illumina- 
tion is used in the desire to shorten the 
time of exposure. Short exposures are the 
bane of art photography. Long exposures 
give better expression to the features. 

This subject of quantity of light has been 
so often taken up, but we shall offer no 
apology for taking it up again, any more 
so than we would in treating of exposure 
or development. 

Portraiture is the business of the pho- 
tographer, and we know that some, at least, 
of the earnest workers are always seeking 
to know the conditions by which others 
secure novel effects in lighting. 

The variety and originality of many of 
the portrait studies produced here and 
abroad, as compared even with the work 


of three or four years ago, is proof enough 
that much new information may be gleaned 
by one who visits various galleries of promi- 
nent photographers. 

Photographers nowadays do not seem to 
bother themselves much about the kind of 
studio most suitable. Formerly studio 
building seemed to be the all-absorbing 
theme of a portraitist, and he was willing 
to compass land and sea for the right kind 
of a light; but now the congested condi- 
tion of available space for work has com- 
pelled him to put up with conditions. It 
would seem, therefore, that our great ad- 
vance on art lines is not due to archi- 
tectural improvements or to scientific ap- 
plication of methods of illumination, but 
rather to a more perfect knowledge of the 
resources at command for the modification 
of light. 

The great problem presented is how to 
get the greatest amount of gradation com- 
bined with proper relief in the model, and 
that, too, with comparatively brief ex- 
posures. We need hardly say that the se- 
curing of the quality of relief with grada- 
tion is more in the power of the portraitist 
himself than in the possession of the best 
scientifically appointed studio. These es- 
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sentials of good. portraiture may be had 
with any reasonably constructed skylight. 
The great point for those who have not 
tried to find out the principles of illumina- 
tion, but who have in a sort of blind, grop- 
ing way tried to realize what they recog- 
nized to be good illumination in other men’s 
work ; the great point, we repeat, is to train 
the eye by constant watching outside the 
studio walls, in trolleys, railway stations, 
theatres, anywhere it may be, for any un- 
usual effect of light on the human face 
which shows itself to be pleasing and 
adapted to picture-making, and at once 
analyze, as far as possible, the cause, and 
then to try the effect under his own roof. 

We are often told to note the beautiful 
effect produced in the sculptor’s studio on 
his illuminated busts; to note the delicacy 
of the texture combined with relief; but 
every photographer well knows that the 
kind of illumination which best sets off a 
marble is not available advantageously to 
the human head. The semi-transparency 
of the marble permits, indeed demands, 
such illumination as the sculptor gives it. 
While the high-lights might be in a meas- 
ure suitable to photographic portraiture, 
the shadows and the parts allied would be 
entirely too heavy for the photograph. A 
fair subject, dressed in light, diaphanous 
material, placed near the light, and with 
considerable source of illumination, ap- 
proximates the nature of the sculptor’s 
marble; but with subjects in dark rendered 
under like conditions of illumination the 
reflections are few and contribute next to 
nothing to help out the effect desired. It 
is well to have the available light of the 
studio in two distinct parts. With one part 
the general illumination may be effected, 
and with the other, certain portions which 
need it may be brightened up or the light 
generally diffused. The former, falling 
from above on the subject, illuminates the 
projecting parts of the head; the other, 
from the front, illuminates the deep 
shadows, subdues them or brightens them 
up according to the degree desired by adap- 
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tation of curtain or movable screen of a 
more or less opacity. Many successful por- 
traitists use a close side screen, covered 
with an opaque stuff, reaching from the 
floor to the height of the figure or the bust. 
This screen can be varied in height, moved 
at different angles, and even inclined over 
the subject, if necessary. It is used to pre- 
vent sharp, unpleasant outlines of drapery 
and to give general harmony to the subject. 

Besides this opaque screen, they also use 
a system of small grey curtains in tiers, 
stretched independently of each other on 
wires, so that they may be moved in every 
direction and give control of light to 
brighten or shade. 

One photographer, who excels as a por- 
traitist, who gives luminous shadow ef- 
fects, uses a lofty side window (mind you, 
no skylight at all), the lower portion of 
which is covered with a semi-transparent 
material, a suitable system of reflectors 
being used to carry light into the deepest 
shadows to lessen contrast. 

If we examine the work of the common 
photographer, we at once detect the gen- 
eral flatness, and we see that he has merely 
planted his victim down and flooded him 
with light without mitigation or without 
any artistic remorse for the injustice he 
may have done to a really good subject. 

One portraitist of note, whose studio we 
visited, used as available only about six 
feet square for principal illumination, the 
rest of a broad skylight being covered up, 
only sufficient extra light being admitted to 
assist in illuminating the shadow side. We 
could not refrain from asking him why he 
had selected so well-appointed studio, with 
such a plethora of sky illumination. He 
replied: ‘Some day I might want it like 
one sometimes does a revolver in Texas.” _ 

With this limited, well-regulated light 
area we were astonished to note the fine 
modulations of the face in the highest 
lights, as well as in the shadows. 

Our general conclusions, from the re- 
sults of our visits to studios of renown, are 
that the fine results are the outcome, first, 
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of a definite foreknowledge on the part of 
the portraitist of what he wants to secure 
in his picture, and, second, that the means 
of obtaining this effect are dependent upon 
the manipulation by aid of movable and 
easily adjusted screens to soften or to 
accentuate. 

The deduction is that success is attain- 
able by employment of minimum light, and 
that the danger of failure is increased by 
flooding our studios with light. 
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Light, like power, may act the tyrant, de- 
stroy delicacy, obliterate relief and really 
not compensate by allowing shortness of 
exposure. 

A head badly illuminated requires more 
time than a well-lit one. Too much light 
produces thinness and poorness in the nega- 
tive, often rendering necessary intensifica- 
tion. The reduction of exposure does not 
obviate the evil, for the thinness is just the 
same. 


Backing Up the Advertising 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Almost anyone can sell goods by clever 
advertising, regardless of the quality of 
the goods. But there is a distinct time ele- 
ment in any such campaign and the ter- 
foreseen in advance by any 
sufficiently familiar with the habits of 
thought of the great buying public to know 
that as soon as it finds out that what has 
been said in print of goods is not the same 
story told by the goods themselves, it will 
stop buying. 

Various associations have inaugurated 
campaigns for “truthful advertising,” and 
the majority of the larger newspapers and 
magazines will not admit to their columns 
announcements. which are in any way 
questionable. But there is a vast gap be- 
tween the advertisement which is “ques- 
tionable” and the one which is inaccurate. 
A patent medicine cure-all is decidedly 
questionable and can get in no respectable 
publication; a washing machine may claim 
to be the best, the cheapest, the easiest to 
operate and get in many, even if there are 
other washing machines which are actually 
better, cheaper and easier to run. So, it 
does not follow that because an advertise- 
ment appears in a respectable paper it tells 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 

He is a wise merchant who sees to it that 
his advertisements get the reputation of 
telling less, rather than more than the facts. 
Hear your wife read advertisements aloud 
and listen to what she says, “Blank is offer- 
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ing shoes at fifty per cent reduction—yes, 
probably they put their prices up seventy- 
five per cent and the Government got after 
them. Here is Jones offering shoes at 
fifteen dollars—Jones usually sells things 
pretty reasonably. I shouldn’t wonder but 
what those are worth seeing. Here’s Smith 
with regular twenty-dollar shoes at sixteen- 
fifty—that’s where /’ll go. It isn’t often 
Smith offers a bargain and when he does, it 
always is!” 

Suppose the advertisement is 
Suppose you advertise “best platinum finish 
pictures, ten dollars a dozen,’ and your 
customers say “Mr. Photo has another one 
of those near-bargains—bet I can get the 
same thing in Cheap Street for nine-ninety- 
eight!” Will it have paid you to have won 
such a reputation, even though the winning 
made you some temporary profit? Suppose 
you advertise “We have a new lens. Just 
to make our customers familiar with the 
very excellent work it does, we are this 
week offering regular ten-dollar pictures for 
eight dollars,’ and your customers say, “I 
never knew Mr. Photo to advertise anything 
that wasn’t better than he said it was. If 
he’s talking bargains, I’m going.” Wouldn't 
that pay? 

The way to have advertisments get a 
reputation for telling the truth is to have 
them tell the truth—or, stated another way, 
to have the goods always a little better than 
the advertising. If you advertise prompt 


yours. 
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work and specify five days between sitting 
and finishing, and deliver in three days, 
given better than you have 
you advertise a “special 
mount” and when you come to show it, show 
something better than the one described, 
your customer is pleased, because she is 
pleasantly surprised. If you 
“special success with children” and then get 
a better picture of someone’s child than 
someone ever had before, someone is going 


you have 
promised. If 


advertise 


to believe you the next time you say any- 
thing. But if you say you are a “specialist 
in old people’s pictures” and your work is 
no better than anyone’s else, if you claim to 
be “especially successful with drapery” and 
madame’s best gown has an ungraceful 
hang, in her portrait, if you offer extra fine, 
superfine, remarkable, wonderful, stu- 
pendous, great, magnificent results of any 
sort and then provide merely ordinarily 
good photographs, you are going to get a 
reputation which will mean a discount in 
any reader’s mind of anything you say, re- 
gardless of how modest it 1s. Advertise a 
“wonderful process” and produce an ordi- 
nary process and you must expect, when 
you advertise an ordinary process, to have 
the customer believe it is away below par. 
This matter of truthfulness in advertising 
is not to be confined merely to the printed 
announcement. It is even more important 
in those advertisements which state by 1m- 
plication rather than by words. If you 
show, in your show case, better work than 
you ordinarily do, your days in the land of 
prosperity are numbered, unless you have 
such a location that your only customers 
are casual customers and you depend not at 
all upon the repeat order for a better living. 
If you have samples upstairs, better finished, 
better retouched, better mounted than the 
work you normally produce, be sure your 
sin will find you out and your punishment 
be swift and great. If your establishment 
be of such character that there is every out- 
ward evidence of the right to charge a 
certain price and the pictures, when they are 
made, are as evidently the product of a 
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much less extensively embellished studio, 
you must bid “good-bye” to that customer 
and to all her friends. 

It pays to‘tell the truth, ‘The "mange 
said honesty was the best policy knew what 
he was talking about. So did he who trans- 
lated “a soft answer turneth away wrath” 
into “admit a mistake and your customer 
forgives you.” The studio which is always 
right, regardless of the facts, 1s soon to get 
a reputation of being “mean.” The customer 
who 1s always right, may “do” the studio at 
some time, but in the long run, a satished 
customer means a customer who comes 
again and brings her friends. The man 
who can say, “I know I promised those 
pictures today and I should have delivered 
them, but our delivery service broke down,” 
is much more apt to keep a friend than the 
one who insists that it isn’t today but to- 
morrow, and that he is entirely right and 
the customer entirely wrong. 

Make the facts better than the advertis- 
ing, or ‘create the advertising "ag mless 
attractive than the facts) “lherem@asina 
better advertisement than a pleasant sur- 
prise. for the’ customer, be it ieqaamiye 
quantity, price, appearance or other factor. 
Make your pictures better than people are 
led to expect by you, make your deliveries 
more quickly, use better rather than poorer 
materials than you advertise, and you will 
gain a reputation for understatement which 
will make buyers flock to your door when 
you do state anything good about your 
offerings, 

They call over-advertisement ‘bull’ in the 
market and “blurb” in the magazine. “Bull” 
and “Blurb” never sold anything con- 
tinuously. If one is in business for a 
minute, “bull” and “blurb” will serve. If 
there to stay, bury them both and make the 
goods better than your statements about 
them, and your days shall be long in the 
studio—until you outgrow it for a bigger 
one! 

* 


‘‘The main trouble with the grand stand play 
is that most of the world sits in the bleachers.”’ 
—Ginger. 
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Higgason Studio 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Higgason Stud 


Asheville, N. C. 
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The Pyro Developer 


There is a prevalent idea that the various 
developing agents, such as pyro, hydro- 
quinone, metol and amidol differ widely in 
their action, and that each will only produce 
a certain class of negative. <A little experi- 
menting will prove that this is true only to 
a very limited extent, if at all, as it will be 
found that images of almost any desired 
character may be obtained with the same 
developer. Metol, without the addition of 
reputed to give soft 
images, tending to flatness, but is sufficiently 
concentrated and allowed to act long 
enough, black and white line negatives may 
be obtained. The fact is, as pointed out by 
Mr. Watkins, that the ratio of the time 
which is needed for the appearance of the 
image and that needed to attain the required 
degree of density varies greatly with dif- 
ferent developers, and this has led to the 
impression that what are generally called 
long-factor developers give thin images, 
while short-factor ones give strong ones. 

What we may call flexibility in a de- 
veloper is a valuable quality, that is to say, 
it 1s easy so to modify the solution that thin 
or dense images may be readily obtained 
without unduly prolonging the time of de- 
velopment, and this quality is, we believe, 
present in pyro-soda to a greater extent 
than in most other developers. 

In considering this subject we must keep 
in mind the elementary fact that the degree 
of contrast in a correctly exposed negative 
is directly controlled by the period of de- 
velopment, and by varying this we may ob- 
tain anything from a mere ghost of an 
image to one which is too hard for any ordi- 
nary purpose. There is, however, a slight 
departure from this rule when the solution 
used contains bromide, as the action of the 
developer upon the darkest parts of the sub- 
ject is delayed in a greater degree than it 
is during the earlier stages of development 
upon the high-lights. If the image be de- 
veloped “right out,” or until all the exposed 


hydroquinone, is 
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silver bromide has been reduced, the effect 
of bromide is practically nil. 

In the ordinary way no bromide solution 
is necessary or desirable with pyro-soda, 
but, when used, its action is most energetic, 
a very small quantity being sufficient to have 
a marked effect. This quality is what gives 
pyro-soda its long range of contrasts, which, 
we believe, practically exceeds that of any 
other developer, especially if we take into 
consideration the variation in the color of 
the image which may be produced by using 
more or less sulphite. While mentioning 
sulphite it must not be forgotten that the 
quantity of sulphite should be in proportion 
to the bulk of solution used and not to the 
pyro present, that is to say, if a normal de- 
veloper contains 16 grains per ounce of sul- 
phite, it should, when diluted to any extent 
which may be desired, still contain 16 grains 
to the ounce, if the same immunity from 
stain is to be secured. This is easily done 
by using a plain sulphite solution of this 
strength instead of water only. It is a 
common error to attribute staining with 
dilute developer to the increased time of 
immersion, as may easily be proved by de- 
veloping the halves of a cut plate for the 
same length of time in full strength and 
dilute solutions respectively. There will, 
of course, be a great difference in density, 
but the stain in the shadows will be much 
more imarked in the part treated with the 
weak solution. 

As with all developing, the action of pyro- 
soda is greatly affected by temperature, and 
much uneven work is caused by neglect of 
this point. All systems of tank develop- 
ment call for the use of the thermometer, 
but with dish development there is often 
a tendency to cut the operation short, under 
the impression that no more action can take 
place. This is more pronounced with some 
makes of plate than with others; some 
brands which give vigorous negatives at a 
temperature of 60° F. yield but thin ones, 
even with a much longer treatment in the 
same solution at 45°. If possible, such low 
temperatures should be avoided, but if this 
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cannot be done development must be pro- 
longed as long as may be necessary. Density 
should never be judged by the appearance 
of the image on the back of the film. We 
have known plates to be rejected because, 
although the image appeared clearly on the 
back, it appeared thin after fixing. In such 
cases, longer development will give greatly 
increased density. 

When any considerable difference in 
density is required it is usually preferable 
to vary the strength of the solution rather 
than to trust to very short or very long pe- 
riods of immersion. If thin images are re- 
quired a developer of half normal strength 
will, as a rule, give more even results than 
short treatment with a normal solution, 
while to obtain a vigorous result from a flat 
original, one double the normal strength 
may be used with advantage. In the latter 
case it is advisable to add a little potassium 


The Proper 


Orthochromatic photography has been an 
invaluable boon to the photographer, and its 
efficiency for correct color rendition by the 
association of the ray filter has put in the 
possession of the photographer almost the 
possession of the psycological faculty of the 
painter in the rendition of natural color 
values. What we mean is this—the filter, 
when used with artistic perception, enables 
the photographer to present the color object 
in terms of normal artistic vision—and these 
terms are not always in accord with technical 
correctness. Technical correctness often 
does not give the chiaroscuro of the sub- 
ject properly. Technically, the value of the 
blue coloration, say the deep blue sky of a 
landscape, may be of equal value with the 
red object projected against it, as a back- 
ground, and relying upon this knowledge, 
the photographer who has not studied rela- 
tive degree of absorptive power, with rela- 
tion to its action upon the sensitive plate, 
would discover in the finished photograph 
disappointment from the fact that the filter 
he employed was not of a character to give 
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bromide to prevent the appearance of chem1- 
cal fog, which is liable to occur with some 
emulsions. When such variations in 
strength have to be made it is convenient 
to keep the pyro and soda in concentrated 
stock solutions, which may be of such 
strength that one dram of each and six 
drams of water form the normal developer. 
A double strength solution may then be ob- 
tained by taking two drams of each and 
four drams of water for each ounce. This 
cannot be done where the ordinary prac- 
tice of making up an ounce of pyro and 
the prescribed quantity of soda up to 80 
ounces each and using without dilution; 
such a developer can be weakened easily 
enough but cannot be strengthened ; more- 
over, such weak solutions do not retain their 
activity as well as those which are more 
concentrated.—The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 


Filter to Use 


proper contrasts, such as his eye sees in the 
scene. He wanted to have the red come out 
sufficiently light to differentiate itself from 
the blue sky. On the contrary, he finds he 
has gotten it either too light, or of the same 
value as the sky, because the filter he used 
did not, like his eye, have the power of ad- 
justing relations. It depressed or unduly 
exalted one or the other of the colors. 

The photographer’s object, in such cases, 
is to get in his monochrome the values of 
the colors, so related as to give just what 
the eye sees physiologically, not what 
actually exists. 

Now, his eye may, at times, when con- 
ditions are different, present (svalies 
differently. When a red thing is super- 
imposed on a blue or other differently 
valued in color background, say a red rose 
on a dark green screen, his eye gives the 
values properly, and he expects the plate, if 
technically manipulated (color sensitive 
film and ray filter) to give the eye values. 
But unless he knows by experience just what 
filter will do this, he is hable to go wrong, 
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and really not get as good artistic results as 
when he was compelled (as in former times ) 
to employ a non-orthochromatic plate and 
have recourse to delicate manipulation of 
the light to preserve the values—as the 
portrait photographer really has still to do. 

It resolves itself, therefore, purely into a 
matter of judging what is the proper ray 
filter to use under the particular conditions 
imposed, to get the effect which the naturally 
colored objects present. The photograph 
must look right to please the art sense, or, 
we may Say, common visual sense. 

The case of the rose, for a concrete in- 
stance, red rose on green screen, a panchro- 
matic plate is sensitive to both the red and 
the green, but if the photo artist wants to 
insure contrasts, he must use a filter of such 
a character (a green filter) which absorbs 
the red rays and transmits the green for 
action, and so he will get the background 
lighter than the rose, and there will be the 
natural contrasts preserved; or if the back- 
ground is desired darker than the rose, the 
red filter should be employed. 

To preserve the values in color, it is es- 
sential to carefully study to get just the 
effect which is presented to the eye. And 
though this study may demand some labor— 
it is worth it, for as Shakespeare says, “The 
labor we delight in physics pain.” 

** 
Cream Base Papers 


Those photographers who are on the lookout 
for something distinctive in the way of a print- 
ing medium which will enhance the value of their 
work will do well to make a few prints upon one 
of the papers coated on a cream base, by way of 
an experiment, provided one or two points are 
observed. Such prints have much of the richness 
and depth only to be found in the best sepia 
carbons. A slightly more vigorous negative is 
required, and the print should be of a greater 
depth than when a white base paper is employed, 
and every endeavor must be made to obtain as 
rich a black as possible. As a general rule, prints 
upon cream base papers are toned to a sepia by 
one of the usual methods, and it is as such that 
they are most effective. The tone must be free 
from yellowness or a most unpleasant effect will 
be: produced. There is, of course, no need to 
tone cream base prints, for if the image is of 
a good rich black it will be found most pleasing. 
Many photographers have got so used to white 
base papers that they are apt to forget the advan- 
tages of a tinted base—The British Journal of 
Photography. 


JOHNSONS 


Scales wns a 
CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


From your Dealer. 


The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
““Hi-Speed”’ 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 


New York Saint Louis Chicago 
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Simplex Auto Print Dryers 


WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 
Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 
Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 
Electric Heated with ‘‘ ae ged 225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


IMPROVED 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 


No. 3—For prints up to 11x14, - $50.00 
No. 4—For prints up to 20x24, - 60.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Pep—How to Get It 
JEANNE SNAZEL 

There is no question about needing it. 
You've got to have it, but you’ll never get 
it by being too busy to read. 

Did it ever occur to you how many 
prominent people from all over the country, 
are continually traveling about trying to 
enter your and other offices, for the pur- 
pose of teaching you and others many 
things you want to know? 

What would you do if these people all 
came to you in a body offering free lessons 
on subjects helpful to your business? 
Would you give them a hearing, or send 
them all away? You are repeatedly doing 
the latter, unless you are reading all busi- 
ness journals, for inside their covers are 
these very people, each one full of PEp, 
begging for an audience, and when you 
close your journals without reading all 
therein, you deliberately slam your door in 
their faces. 

Why do this, when you can hear all the 
profitable things they have to say, without 
even interfering with the daily routine of 
your business? 

“But,” you say, “I haven’t much time to 
read.” You must be a very busy man in- 
deed, but remember, that unless you read, 
read, and continually read, you will never 
acquire real PEP enough to keep up with the 
times, which may result in your not always 
being so busy, for how can we expect to 
get ahead of the other fellow unless we 
keep in touch with what he is doing and 
just how he does it? It is easy to drop 
away in the background if we do not read 
the business advertisements and know 
what’s doing round about us, therefore, the 
man or woman in business who is ever too 


OWER®S PHOTO LIG 


Don’t bulld or remodel! your 
studio without writing for cir- 
cular descriptive of the 

BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 


Strongest and most easily in- 
stalled photographer’s Sky-light ever © 
made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON : 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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busy to read, is certainly getting cheated, 
and by themselves. 

If you. work until six o’clock, read eve- 
nings. If your evenings are otherwise 
occupied, you might read in the middle of 
the night, or the wee, small hours of the 
morning. Never mind about your sleep! 
It’s easy enough to sleep too much, but 
quite impossible to know too much. 

Of course, you must read your “sporting 
page,’ but if you would put the same 
enthusiasm in reading your business journal, 
you would always be ahead of your com- 
petitors, for if the one inspires you with 
PEP, so must the other. It cannot help it. 

In playing a big game, whether it be base- 
ball, checkers, or the great game of life, 
somebody has to be the winner. Why not 
you? Abraham Lincoln won out, for he 
played his game with Pep, “intending,” not 
just hoping to become great. And what 
about the “thinking” men of the greatest of 
all wars? If they had all been too busy 
fighting to read or think, just where might 
we be today? 

I know a photographer who is always 
“wishing for his business to pick up,” when, 
if he would only read a little more, he 
might get enough PEP to “pick business up.” 
Very few of the good things in life ever 
come to us—we must go after them, and to 
do this we need PEP. 

* 


Old Giles was taking out an insurance policy 
on his life and he and his wife were puzzling 
over the forms that had arrived for him to sign. 

“Yer see this?” said Giles. “It says: ‘Age of 
father if living.’ I suppose I must fill it in.” 

The form was at last filled and a few days later 
Giles received a visit from the agent. | 

“What do you mean by your form?” said the 
agent. “You state your father’s age as 110. That 
is ridiculous.” 

“No, it ain’t,” replied Giles. “Your form says 
‘if living,’ and that’s the age he’d be if he was 
alive now.” 


VICTOR OPAKE 


‘AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%, oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave. , Chicago 
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“CLEAN UP OF SPECIALS” 


This special purchase of surplus supplies 
from well-known manufacturers is offered 
to you at attractive price reductions. 


The time limit guarantee which is 
about to expire is continued by us 


100,000 AZO POST CARDS, grade F Hard X only, 


per 1000 - - - - - $5.60 
Case of 5000 - = - - =E20.25 
(Dated April and May, 1920) 
1,000 Gross Defender Ollo Postals, (Grade A A P) 
Soft Glossy, Per Gross - - - 1.00 
25,000 Ollo Postals Soft Glossy, Per 1000 - - 3.00 
75 Rolls Cirkut AZO Double Weight, E Hard X, 
8 in. 100 ft., Per Roll - < = = BSe 


(Dated April, 1920) 


50 Rolls Cirkut AZO Double Weight E. Hard X, 
10 in. 100 ft., Per Rol! - - - 3.10 
(Dated April, 1920) 


5,000 White Enamel Steel trays, Seconds, 7x9, 55c; 
8x10) 65cs) 110x125 91.0075 11x14) $1.50; 
14x17, $2.00; 17x21, $2.75—each. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 West 32nd St., New York City. 


*‘Money saved is money earned.”’ 


Hammer Plates 


insure against needless loss. Purity of 
chemicals and perfection of manufacturing 
processes give them a speed, reliability 
and uniformity of excellence unapproached. 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Cr“ 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY q 


[o PHOTOGRAPHERS Color, a Distraction 


The eye is susceptible of education as 


Ornow ARY MOUNTINGS much as the hand. Perhaps the eye is the 


director of the marvelous manipulations of 


which the hand is capable of being trained 
[ack THAT to. Indeed, eye perception, like manual 
exercise, becomes automatic, but this 
faculty demands more effort at the be- 
FE Lecance ginning of the visual education than is re- 


quired of the hand. It is only after re- 
peated trials that we photographers are 
able to appreciate, for instance, the marvel- 
ous play of light and shade in the modeling 
Onv FOUND IN 4 the human countenance, to experience 

now it brings out character, how it sub- 

dues certain irregularities, gives strength 


and emphasis to certain parts, delicacy and 
( R SS grace to others. There 1s, howevemued 
, factor in the education of the eye which 


; militates against progress, and one which is 

insidious in its action, inasmuch as it is a 

Mountings /| potent agent in enhancing visual enjoyment 
of external nature. This “factor as ecolom 

or The deceptive agency of natural color is 

especially manifest in the study of por- 

traiture, both by the painter and by the 

Things to Remember || photographer. Indeed, the young painter 
is hampered in his art by the influence upon 
his perception of light and shade by the 
agency of color, so beautiful in itself, its 
masking of the effect of light and shade 
which may not be contributory to pleasing 
results. Color seems to neutralize to the 
eye crudities of illumination. This mask- 
ing, the photo portraitist experiences in his 


DD esirasce AND 


disappointment encountered in his early 
practice, by the want of conformity in the 
appearance of the view on the ground- 


| 


\ glass wi isl ‘j 1Si 
EDO\OHI ee glass with the finished print, The vision of 
loveliness 1s not materialized in the mere 
light and shade of the photograph. Color: 
has so compensated for the irregularities of 


17) Sey SPIELBUSCH AVE, 
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shadows that the eye cannot divorce it from 
the incompatibility. It is only after con- 
siderabe effort that the artist (painter or 
photographer) is put into a condition of in- 
dependently appraising light and shade in 
color, or in other words, appreciating the 
values ofthe picture. In nature really 
there is no black and white, all is color 
shade and every shadow is cast in color or 
gradations of color. The essentials in 
portraiture-education are, therefore, ability 
to appreciate beauty in the subject and then 
to acquire the power to dissociate it from 
irrelevant association, and _ furthermore, 


— SURFACES — 
WHITE STOCK: 


success in photo-portraiture depends upon a iclGnay 

training the eye to make the allowance for Seca SU are 

variation of illumination in the finished D. W. MATTE 

picture from the original. We atueeiee cee ape 
The untrained eye is too apt to be de- D. W. BUFF SILK 

ceived as to the degree of intensity and Descriptive Price List on request 


quality of the light under the illumination 


to which the object is subjected. A DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
strongly illuminated head does not seem to ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
the inexperienced and untrained eye so con- 


S-p-e-e-d! 


In Developing 


Fill M handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


in maintaining large production. 
Scie aaa. « DA-K 
Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
Is the Mark of 


for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. STANDARD 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. Photo Appliances 


Photographie Appliances Corporation 


119 PA-KO BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS 
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Not made by 
daylight —— 


___This_picture_was taken by the 
___light of Cooper Hewitt lamps. 
__The quality of their light is the 

same as daylight and the supply 


is far more dependable. 


Photo by Stadler 


Independence of the Photographer 


STUDIO equipped with Cooper Hewitt lamps can make exposures at any hour 

of the day or night, regardless of natural light conditions. The light from 
Cooper Hewitt tubes is always exactly the same as the best north light so that, when 
exposures are once calculated, errors in timing are practically eliminated. 

For enlarging and copying much time is saved by the use of this light and 
results are uniform. 

Cooper Hewitt outfits are not too costly for the average studio and their 
maintenance expense is very low. 


LITERATURE WILL BE SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


‘Hoboken ™, New Jersey 


P Works: 
Sener nee DAY LI GH Eighth and Grand Sts. 


Boston—161 Summer Street ‘ Philadel phia—Drexel Building _ 
Chicago—215 Fisher Building Detroit—Ford Building | : Pittsburgh— Westinghouse Building 
Cincinnati—First National Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—Keese Engineering Corp, St. Louis—Central National Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland—Engineers’ Building Milweukee—Security Building Syracuse—University Building 


CH-16 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO- 
M. 5: BRIDLE, ENLARGER 
1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


trasty as it actually is. Color, as we tried 
to show, is much to be blamed for our in- 
attention, but we must also count on the 
deception practiced upon our vision by the 
physiological faculty resident in the eye it- 
self, the illusion had in the automatic toning 
down of strong natural contrasts and the 
softening of the effect due to the nervous 
stimulus of the pupil of the eye to con- 
tract under influence of illumination. We 
mentally see, and so believe, that the sub- 
ject 1s in a much softer hght than it actually 
is. This is particularly the cause of dis- 
parity in appearance between what the eye 
sees and what the glass optic relentlessly 
remisterss» | Lhe “head. which seemsmto™us 
skillfully lighted in a charming softness, is 
often too harshly lighted under the 
mechanical conditions of illumination. 

From experience, we come to appreciate 
what allowance must be made for the varia- 
tion, and we learn the value, nay, necessity 
of the interposition of screens and the sub- 
duing of the incident illumination to bring 
the photographic result in conformity with 
the artistic perception of our vision. 

K 


Experience 


The fashionable physician had been giving in- 
structions to the young man who was acting for 
him during a vacation. 

“T hope everything will be all right,” stammered 
the nervous understudy; “only I’ve had so little 
experience.” 

“You don’t need experience with my patients,” 
said the great man, as he grabbed his hat. They’re 
as simple as A BC. Ask them what they’re eat- 
ing—and stop it. Ask them where they’re going 
for a vacation—and send them somewhere else.” 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, st. Cours no 


9 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2 tO 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


SS ——— a) (=) 


gaye OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 
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CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
INTO CASH 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 
You certainly can use the space and money to better 


advantage. 
We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


»seting NN Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
sional photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 
from a successful, progressive photographer 
operating 20 studios in large cities. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our 
graduates. 


E. Brunel College 
of Photography 


1269 Broadway :: New York 

3 months’ complete course—all 
branches. Day and night classes. 
Expert instructors. Installments 
taken. Call or write for Booklet F. 


| What’s Doing in Photography | 


John D. Neal has closed his studio in Water- 
ville, Me. 


Miss Anne Wisner, Hamilton, Ohio, is selling 
her studio and will locate in Southern California. 


Robert L. Young is planning to erect a new 
studio on Water Street, St. Stephen, Calais, Me. 


N. E. Nelson, Hartford City, Ind., is planning 
to erect a ground-floor studio on West Main 
Sireet: 


The studio of M. H. Frommel, New Bedford, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire on April Ist. Partly 
covered by insurance, 


Moser & Kennedy will open a new studio at 
1107 Eleventh Street, Altoona, Pa., to be known 
as the Altoona Studio. 


Henry C. Townsend, of Wappingers Falls, New 
York, is disposing of his studio and retiring from 
active business on account of ill health. 


Fred Black, of Monmouth, Ill., has purchased 
the studio of Arthur Oren, Lewistown, Ill., and 
will open for business as soon as alterations are 
completed. 


George H. Wiswender, Columbus, Ohio, filed a 
suit in bankruptcy in the U. S. District Court on 
March 27th, Liabilities are listed at $2,800 and 
assets at $25. 


Mr. Smith, of the Smith Studio, Rock Island, 
Ill., has purchased the property at the corner of 
Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, which will 
be reconstructed and converted into an up-to-date 
studio. 


Miss Marguerite McCurdy, of Coffeyville, Kans., 
has disposed of her studio on West Eighth Street 
to R. A. Volk, of Florence, Kans. After a vaca- 
tion trip Miss McCurdy will establish a studio in 
the West. 


The Johnson Photo Company, of Sheboygan, 
Wis., has filed articles of incorporation with the 
Secretary of State, with capitalization at $15,000, 
for the purpose of making photographs, and 
handling photo supplies and accessories. _ In- 
corporators: George Johnson, Jr., E. W. Ball- 
schmider and Hugo Kaems. 


#K 


New Hampshire Photographers 


The Photographers’ Association of New Hamp- 
shire held a two-days’ get-together meeting at 
the Kimball Studio, Concord, N. H., on April 
14th and 15th. Practical demonstrations in paper, 
plates and the like were given by experts and 
factory demonstrators, and papers were read by 
members of the society. 

The officers elected were W. H. Manahan of 
Hillsborough, president: H. E. Cutler of Keene, 
vice-president; George W. Perry of Concord, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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Safeguard the quality of your negatives. 


Wratten 
Safelight Lamps 


Fog destroys the tone quality 
of your negatives and reduces 
their brilliancy. <A safe light is 
your protection. Wratten Safe- 
light Lamps are safe. The soft 
indirect light is a relief to the 
eyes, while the Safelight transmits 
the greatest amount of light that 
can be used with safety. Series 2 
Safelight is furnished with lamps 
unless otherwise specified. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp, No. 1, as above : 2 3 . $10.00 
DONO without slide for white light : : AD) 
Series 1 Safelight, for plates not color sensitive, 8 x sty ‘ 25 
Series 2 Safelight, for Orthochromatic film or plates,8 x10 . 1225 
Series 3 Safelight, for Panchromatic plates, 8 x 10 : : 1.25 


{ ‘The nee 
Safelight Lamp 


A smaller lamp embodying the prin- 
ciples of the Wratten Safelight Lamps. 
Constructed only for electricity and 
furnished with cord and plug but 
without electric globe. Series 2 Safe- 
light furnished unless otherwise speci- 
fied. 


Kodak Safelight Lamp, complete as above : ‘ : SP ASE 
Extra Safelights, 5 x 7, any series, each . : ‘ ; , iS 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
all Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Read the ads. that follow 


HeLp WANTED—We require the services of a first- 
class operator, also first-class retoucher. Per- 
manent positions, with good salaries. Murillo 


Studios, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—Dark-room man in high-grade studio 

(Core System). One who can operate at times. 
State experience, age and salary in first letter. 
Heyn Studio, 16th and Howard Sts., Omaha, Nebr. 


WANTED—Expert photographic retoucher to work 

on high-grade portrait negatives, must also be 
first-class etcher. Give full particulars including 
experience and salary wanted. Underwood and 
Underwood, Inc., 1230 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


HeELP WANTED—If you are a first-class retoucher, 
man or woman, and willing to start for $40.00 

per week, send proofs of your every-day work. 

Address 917, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


YounG WomMAN—Having conducted studio of her 

own, doing high-class work, wishes a position as 
Operator, retoucher or receptionist. Address 919, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—As operator and finisher by 
first-class man. Address E. Parchim, 5130 Viola 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PosITION WANTED— By first-class operator and 
printer. T. D. Lyon, 13 East Jackson Street, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Model studio, 25 miles from New York 
City. Excellent location, on ground floor, doing a 
good business; equipped to perfection. Established 
11 years in a residential town of 9,000; if interested 
send for photos of studio; owner retiring account 
poor health.. You will be proud to own this studio, 
—investigate. Aljian Studio, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—20x 25 Bausch & Lomb Zeiss Protar, 

Series five lens, in excellent condition. Price 
$200. Address Photographic Department, The 
Pierce- Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SPL—PROFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


Southern School of Photography 


The sixteenth annual term of the Southern School 
of Photography opened April 5th with the largest 
enrollment at the beginning of a term in the history 
of the school, and indications point to a continued 
increase. 

An interesting program consisting of music, songs 
and addresses was given, after which the students 
were organized in classes. 

There are fourteen states represented with a 
number from Canada. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY sen ewis ih 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTocGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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HLON 


The genuine American Made 


Monomethyl Paramidophenol 
Sulphate. 


315 00 per pound 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


Your dealer has it. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Speed for dull day exposures, latitude 
for variable light conditions, long grada- 
tion scale for correct reproduction of the 
tones of the subject, and fine grain neces- 
sary for enlarging—qualities that make 
Seed 30 Plates idcal for portraiture. 


It’s a Seed Plate you need. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Lutld on Ouatty 


The best possible negative 
for your printer on Film— 
the best possible print for 
your customer on 


AIX TURA 


The paper that reproduces 
quality for quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


2 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 


You can’t stop it! 


Portrait Film was going in high 
a year ago. sibhe sales weresals 
ready large. 


Portrait Film Sales for 


March, 1920, 


qere 18590 in excess 
of Portrait Film Sales for 


March, 191: 


(Nearly three times as great!!) 


No product ever made such 


strides without a reason. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please Mention BuLLetin or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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~ GON 1 = 1990 


Wednesday, May 12, 1920 Single Copy S Cents. 


$2.00 per year, postpaid. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE Ai 
AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


GARNETT Mart Fotto 


Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat 
Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


Thickness of Mat =m 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 
border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in 
harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


Size Folio Opening for 
4%x9 3x 4 Oval 
4% x9 3 x 4 Square 
53% x Il 4x6 Oval 
5% x Il 4 x 6 Square 


100 in box 


Quaker City 


Quality 
Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
to sell the goods. 


QUAKER City CARD 
CoMPANY 


212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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““‘We are very much impressed with the Collins 
National Advertising Plan and hope every photog- 
rapher will realize what you are doing to advance 
their interests and that it will stimulate the better 
grade of photography.’’ 


UST one of many comments we have received 
since the new campaign started. 


—A\nd photographers everywhere are demonstrat- 
ing their approval by ordering the Localized Adver- 
tising Service and by using the timely Display 
Cards we furnish. Be sure to see the full-page ads 
in the May issues of The Ladies’ Home Journal and 

: Vogue. They will create senti- 
ment for Portrait Photography. 


Read the complete story in the 
April Oak Leaf 


AA. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 666 


Wednesday, May 12, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Business-Gettins Letters 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Every photographer has more or less 
personal acquaintances who are.not among 
his patrons, either because they are not 
patronizing any photographer or because 
they are in the habit of going to some other 
studio. You can make it profitable to com- 
pile a mailing list of such people and set 
about getting business from them. 

If you are in business in a large town or 
city you meet many people, and, perhaps, 
become friendly with them, without their 
even knowing what your occupation is. You 
journey to and from business with them, or 
you meet them at a club or church or else- 
where, where business conversation is not 
the custom, ‘These people are well disposed 
toward you and it is a legitimate use of 
their acquaintanceship to send them adver- 
tising in the form of letters calling their 
attention to your business advantages. 

This is without saying anything of the 
people whom you do not know but whom 
you could persuade to patronize you by 
asking them, It is asking people to come 
and have their photographs taken that 
brings them. Just ask them repeatedly. 
Keep asking them after they have come 
once, so they will come back another time. 


Good letters go right to the spot. They 
reach just the person you want to reach and 
they carry a direct personal message. There 
is no waste circulation to this kind of ad- 
vertising, as there is in advertising in a 
newspaper that goes to thousands of sub- 
scribers who are too far away to be within 
reach of your studio. 

The best advertising letter is, of course, 
a real personal communication, written indi- 
vidually to a certain person. <A _ photog- 
rapher will find it profitable to write from 
one to a dozen such letters every day, as he 
has the spare time. Instead of: sitting 
around and waiting, or occupying a spare 
hour with feet on desk and perfecto in 
your teeth, take that time for writing a few 
short letters to prospective patrons. Write 
them something like this: 

Dear Madam.—lIt is our business as 
expert photographers, to bring out the 
best that is in every face. 

It is a common thing to see photo- 
graphs that do not do justice to their 
original, but you do not see them with 
our name on them. 

If you are particularly anxious to 
get your picture taken in such a way. 
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that it will not fall short of the at- 
tractiveness of the original, make an 
appointment with us and we will give 
you the best of service. 

We are prepared to take great pains 
in getting results that will please you 
and satisfy us. We are even more 
anxious to get a good photograph than 
any of our patrons can be. 

If your experience with some other 
studio has been unsatisfactory, we are 
particularly anxious to show you what 
we are able to do. Our prices are no 
higher, but we believe our work is 
better. 

Telephone 
Main 4567. 

Yours very truly, 
THE CRAFTSMAN STUDIO. 


for an appointment— 


If you have a typewriter, you can run off 
several letters like that, with the individual’s 
name filled in and with any personal touch 
you see fit to give them. 

Or you can have a supply of the letters 
made on a duplicator in imitation type- 
writing, sending them out to a full mailing 
list. Any kind of letter you send out should 
be on good stationery with an attractive 
heading and with envelopes to match. I 
would suggest using a perfectly plain, high- 
class envelope, more of a society shape than 
a business style. 

You can get letters made in duplicate by 
someone else 1f you have no duplicating 
device, or you can purchase a duplicator for 
a very moderate sum, but better hire the 
work done well than do it poorly yourself. 

Here is a letter to be mailed to those you 
regard as more or less regular patrons, 
people whose business you want to con- 
tinue to hold: 


Dear Madam.—You have been an 
appreciated patron of our studio and 
we wish to express our thanks for the 
business you have given us. | 

We have tried to give you satis- 
factory service in the past and we are 
going to make it even better in the 
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future. If we ever fail in any way to 
please you, we hope you will tell us 
promptly. 

There are times when one wants 
studio work of exceptionally high-class. 
We are here to produce such work. 

Our studio is the home of artistic 
photographs and our rates are no 

‘higher than you pay elsewhere for 
work that is not as good. You do not 
have to order our most expensive 
work in order to get the kind of a 
picture you want. It is our business 
to make all grades of work satisfactory. 

We are showing a few samples in our 
inside display, of a class of work that 
is new and very handsome. When you 
have the next work done for any mem- 
ber of your family, we would like to 
have you consider this new BLANK 
finish. Drop in at your first chance 
and see the samples. 

Thanking you again for your past 
favors, 

Yours very truly, 
THE CRAFTSMAN STUDIO. 


There are many business men and pro- 
fessional men whose families would like 
them to have their pictures taken and they 
never get around to it. Once in a while 
such a man finds that he needs a photo- 
graph for publicity purposes, or some pub- 
lication wants it to use. Then there has to 
be a hurrying to the studio and taking what 
can be secured at short notice. Why not 
get out a letter like the following and send 
it to such men with a view to getting busi- 
ness from them on the possibility of their 
need of pictures? 


Dear Sir.—Every business man and 
professional man in Weedport ought 
to have a good photograph of himself 
in his desk ready for the day when the 
newspaper or some other publication 
wants ‘one to use. 

If you wait until you are asked for 
the photograph, you have to get it 
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made in a hurry and the result is never 
as satisfactory. 

Come in now and let us make a sitting 
of you and provide you with just the 
photograph you will need some day. 
Then you will not lose the opportunity 
to which you are entitled. You will be 
able to hand the photograph right over 
to the person needing it. 

Of course, your family will appre- 
ciate having a good picture of you too, 
and once the negative is made, you will 
be able to please them. 

Yours very truly, 
THE CRAFTSMAN STUDIO. 


Interiors on Film and Plates 


If you ever feel that you are going stale 
on studio work, try a diversion and see if 
it doesn’t act as a tonic. There is some- 
thing very fascinating about some kinds of 
commercial work, and when you become ex- 
pert in any special branch of such work and 
have the nerve to tackle any job that seems 
profitable, no matter how difficult, you will 
find it quite exciting. 

If you specialize on interiors and don’t 
bother with other kinds of commercial 
work, you have an opportunity to study and 
devote all your spare time and thought to 
this one subject. And you should become 
more expert than the man to whom an inte- 
rior is only one small detail of a day’s work. 

There are just a few very important re- 
quirements, and aside from these experience 
alone must be the teacher. A good camera 
is the first requisite, one having all neces- 
sary adjustments and a lens board suff- 
ciently large to accommodate any lens you 
may have occasion to use. Then a good 
wide-angle lens 1s a necessity, unless you 
have an anastigmat that can also be used 
for wide-angle work. 

Portrait films are not only desirable for 
such work, because of their non-halation 
quality, but because they have great speed, 
are easy to handle, light in weight and are 
unbreakable. 

In photographing directly against win- 
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dows the most pleasing results are often se- 
cured by showing a bit of outdoors through 
the windows. This can be done with film 
if the interior is very well lighted, but with 
a dark interior it is impossible to get the re- 
sult without what is seen 
through the window, unless a flashlight is 
used or the windows covered for a part of 
the exposure. 

Windows directly in line with the lens are 
usually covered on the outside while the 
principal exposure is made by the light com- 
ing from another source. The coverings are 
then removed and additional exposure given 
for the windows. But this is not necessary 
when there is a good volume of light on the 
interior as is usually the case with large 
rooms having a number of large windows. 
These can be photographed with portrait 
film without dodging and we have seen some 
wonderful film results of such subjects. 
The only thing necessary to guard against 
is lens flare, caused by direct light striking 
the lens surfaces. This is easily avoided if 
a lens shade is used, especially if the room 
is photographed at a time of day when most 
of the direct light is cross-light. 

Always have the plate parallel to the ob- 
ject you are photographing to keep the lines 
straight; raise or lower the lens board as 
is necessary, but never tilt the camera with- 
out also using the swing-back to keep the 
plate parallel with the opposite side of the 
room. | 


over-timing 


It may be necessary to make an exposure 
of an hour or so with a small stop where the 
light is weak and it is difficult to prevent 
people from walking back and forth across 
the field of the lens, but the result is in no 
way affected if people do not stop for too 
long a time. 

Portrait film not only has the necessary 
non-halation qualities for such work, but it 
has great latitude as well, which is very im- 
portant. It is very difficult at times to 
judge exposures correctly and it is best to 
err on the side of over-exposure rather than 
under-exposure. If the shortest exposure 
that will give a perfect negative is ten sec- 
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onds you can expose portrait film twenty 
seconds or thirty seconds and get a perfect 
result. The negatives will differ slightly, 
but you will not be able to detect, by the 
prints, which was made from the negative 
having ten seconds and which from the one 
having thirty seconds’ exposure. Without 
such latitude it is necessary to make expo- 
sures that are approximately correct or pro- 
duce a result that is not a truthful reproduc- 
tion of the subject. 

Color filters and Wratten Panchromatic 
Plates are an advantage on some interiors 
where color separation will produce a more 
truthful result, and one should be _ thor- 
oughly familiar with these plates and the 
filters used with them. These plates are 
backed, which is a decided advantage when 
you must use plates. 


Detail and Art 


Why is the verdict of the modern art 
critic of photography so unanimous for the 
suppression of detail in the picture? 

If the mere omission of minutiz consti- 
tutes grandeur, then a sign painter might 
enter the lists and look down upon the dry 
hard manner of Raphael. The error is’in 
asserting excellency to either admission or 
suppression of anything in the picture. It 
is the effect produced, whatever the means 
employed, which counts. Does not the art 
depend rather on distinct principles, not on 
negation of parts? 

The artist may give the minute particulars 
of an object with care, but neglect the pro- 
portion arrangement of the general masses 
on which the effect of the whole more im- 
mediately depends, or he may give the pro- 
portion and arrangement of the larger parts 
and the general masses of light and shade, 
and slight the minutiz. He may elect to do 
either of these methods of expression, or 
combine both, that is, finish the parts, but 
put them in their right place, keeping finish 
in subordination to the general effect, and 
withal not lose credit as an artist. 

There is a portrait by Titian in one of the 
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After treatment of negatives, reduction 
and intensification should also be thoroughly 
understood, for it is almost impossible to 
secure some results without doctoring the 
negative. The result justifies the means 
when it is the result you are paid for. 

Books have been written on this subject, 
and still it is impossible for you to secure 
correct information on the treatment of a 
subject except by experience and what that 
experience teaches you. 

If a first result is not satisfactory, a care- 
ful study of your negative should be suff- 
cient to suggest the remedy. Try a few 
hard subjects as a matter of training—stick 
to them until you have negatives you can be 
proud of—then use a good interior occasion- 
ally as a show-case sample, or in other ways 
to secure this business.—Photo Digest. 


in Portraiture 


English galleries, painted with most careful 
finish, where you cannot detect a mark of 
the brush; all is as smooth as a work on 
porcelain, with detail elaborately expressed, 
even to the rendition of the individual hairs 
upon the eyebrows. Must we ignore work 
like this and relegate it below the bold slap 
and dash method of modern portraiture? 

Does . the: «minuthe herejs destroyae ie 
grandeur of expression, the truth of the 
outline arising from the arrangement of 
the hair lines in a given form? No, it en-: 
hances the -beauty of- the  portraieaeeaae 
superb effect remains to touch with delight 
the artistic sense of the beholder. 

If Titian, in marking so distinctly the 
hairs, had thereby deranged the general 
shape and contour of the eyebrows, do you 
think he would have admitted “the 
munutize ? } 

No. He was too consummate an artist 
to so err, for the mere purpose of creating 
a surprise. 

So, in what regards the masses of light 
and shade, the variety, the delicate trans- 
parency and broken transition of tints, 
there is nothing inconsistent with breadth 
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Higgason Studio 
Asheville, N. C. 
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or boldness of execution. If we choose to 
make a portrait, and want contrast pro- 
nounced, if the light, for instance, is thrown 
strongly on one side of the face, and the 
other is cast into deep shadow (Rembrandt 
effect, let us say), let the individual and 
various parts of the surface be finished with 
scrupulous exactness if you will, if you 
have so managed the light and shade of 
the whole that the values are preserved, 
you may have a portrait full of force, and 
harmonious; all the better for the minutiz. 
One side of the face will still have that 
great and leading distinction of being in 
Rembrandt shadow, and the other in a soft 
high light full of rich modulation. Is not 
such a portrait a greater triumph of art 
than a head in a uniform flat diffusion, 
without tonal value? 


Studio Accessories 

The object and intention of the “accessory” 
is, as its name implies, to furnish to the 
photographer the means of setting forth to 
the best purpose the portrait study. Hence, 
as things in themselves, accessories are of 
secondary consideration to the portrait, 
supplementary to the idea embodied in the 
study itself. The conditions, therefore, to 
bring the accessory into proper relationship 
with the main topic, are imperative that 
they perform their special function, and be 
not allowed to assert their presence too 
pronouncedly so as to draw off interest 
from the portrait. 

In calling in the aid of the accessory, 
therefore, the artist must appreciate its 
initial function, and keep it in due sub- 
ordination to the main interest. That there 
may be no danger of a conflict, it is de- 
manded of the accessory that it be true to 
the time, place, and circumstance which the 
artist wishes to place before the spectator. 
This may be succinctly put by saying that 
the accessory must be congruous to the 
subject. 

Such congruity does not-call for elaborate 
means to fit in things interesting in them- 
selves, however ingeniously accomplished, 
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but rather to adapt, irrespective of its 
valuation per se, whatever plays its part the 
best for expression of the portrait composi- 
tion. The accessory may be a common 
earthen jug in a poor woman’s cottage, or 
a piece of richly carved oaken furniture in 
an old hereditary hall. 

The conditions for its adoption are its 
suitability and the part it shall play toward 
general truthfulness of the picture as a 
unifed conception. Wherever this unity of 
character is abruptly broken in upon, by 
seme object widely different from or op- 
posed to of 
Subject, the harmony of the picture 1s at 


the character the portrait 
once destroyed, just as in music a discord 
mars the pleasure of one listening to the 
dite photog- 
rapher of today appreciates the value of 
studio accessories, but he particularly appre- 
ciates the importance of the study of rela- 
tions, and, therefore, furnishes his studio 


composition, enterprising 


with such appliances as give suggestion of 
truth to the surroundings. 

The elaborate posing chair would look 
like an anachronism in a. modern photo- 
graphic studio. Only such | are 
brought into requisition which plainly 
exhibit proper association, and the result is 
a picture endorsed by verity where the ac- 
cessory fulfils its function properly, and the 
subject at the same time is enhanced in value 
as an exponent of proper relation, 


* 
An Idea from the Fishmonger 


A fishmonger went through the streets of a small 
New England town blowing a horn and between 
blasts yelling, ““Scup and Scrod! Scup and Scrod!”’ 
—two well-known kinds of fish in that country. 


things 


A woman came to the door and said: ‘‘Gimme 
some scup.” 

“Haven't got any scup,’”’ said the fishmonger. 

“Well, then,’’ said the woman, “‘what are you 
yelling ‘scup’ for if you haven’t got any scup?”’ 

“Why,” replied the fishmonger, “I didn’t want 
you to forget scup when I got scup!” 

And this little tale holds a moral which we hope 
will be taken to heart by somebody who has quit 
advertising because he is temporarily unable to fill 
orders.—Kalkhoff’s Good Will. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and -ubmit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


What Reliance on Insurance Agents did for 
McDowell 


I want to say something more about in- 
surance in this article. Let no reader think 
I am spending too much time on the law 
Of insurance= asa matter of tact. 1 [eae 
voted every article to it I should not say 
all that could and should be said. My con- 
stant effort is to get business men to play 
safe with their insurance; an enormous 
number of them do not do that now, and 
these avoid loss, if they do, only because 
no contingency arises. 

This is the case of a business man who 
trusted an insurance agent-too far; in other 
words, he put it up to the agent to do some- 
thing for him that he should have seen to 
himself. Thousands of policies are made 
scraps of paper in the same way. 

A man named McDowell had a store in 
a large town. In the same place was a 
firm of insurance agents named Covert & 
Johnson. Covert & Johnson issued a policy 
of fire insurance to McDowell covering his 
stock and fixtures. When the policy was 
issued McDowell said to the agents, “Now 
when this expires I want you to renew it 
and keep it in effect.” They answered, 
according to him, “All right, you can de- 
pend on us to do it.” 

McDowell did not pay anything directly 
for this policy. He asked when it was 
issued if he should, and was told. “No. 
that’s all right: we need your goods right 
along and that will be all right.” To which 
McDowell answered: ‘“That’s all right. if 
you are satisfied with it, you look after 
my insurance and I will let you have goods 
as you need them.” The agents replied: 
“All right, we need goods and the goods 
are just as good to us as the money.” 


The policy expired at the end of the year 
and’ was not renewed. McDowell, of 
course, supposed Covert & Johnson were 
attending to it, but Covert & Johnson for- 
got all about it. About five months later a 
fire occurred and wiped McDowell out. He 
believed he had insurance and felt com- 
fortable, but when he got into it, he found 
that he didn’t have insurance at all. Covert 
& Johnson “regretted” that they had slipped 
up, but regrets pay no fire losses, and, since 
the agents refused to pay McDowell’s in 
any other way, he entered suit against them. 
His case was based on the theory that they 
had agreed to keep him protected, but had 
failed, and that their failure had cost him 
the amount of his loss, therefore he had a 
claim for that amount against them. More- 
over, the jury gave it to him, but the appeal 
court took it away and said he could not 
recover anything. The reason was that 
Covert & Johnson’s agreement to renew the 
policy was too vague to be enforced. It 
was lacking in details—it mentioned no re- 
newal term, no rate of premium, no com- 
pany, no goods, no terms. - There were 
other technical reasons why the court re- 
fused to enforce it—lack of consideration 
was one—and in the end the agents escaped 
scot free, although their negligence cost 
their customer the value of his entire stock 
and fixtures. 

I want to make plain the theory the 
court worked on in this case, so that read- 
ers hereof will understand, although this 
has nothing to do with the moral I shall 
draw from it. The following is from the 
decision: 

Taking 


the 


arrangement between 
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McDowell and Covert & Johnson, by 
which the latter were to renew the 
policy, in its most favorable light, 
there was lacking several essential 
items in order to warrant a recovery. 
No amount was named for the new 
policy, its terms were not given, the 
goods to be included were not men- 
tioned, the amount of the premium 
was not stated, the rate was not given, 
or the company named. 

To constitute a verbal contract of 
insurance the minds of the parties 
must have met upon all the essentials 
of the contract, the testimony must 
make clear the subject-matter of in- 
surance, the amount and limits of the 
risk, including its duration in point of 
time, and extent in point of hazard 
assumed, the rate of premium, and 
generally all the circumstances which 
are peculiar to the contract, and dis- 
tinguish it from every other so that 
nothing remains to be done but to fill 
up the policy and deliver it on the one 
hand and pay the premium on the 
other. A recovery upon such a con- 
tract cannot be sustained where the 
testimony is silent as to the rate or 
premium and the period of time dur- 
ing which the insurance was to con- 
tinue. 

Stripped of all irrelevant matters, 
the talks with Covert & Johnson 
amounted to no more than merely a 
promise on the part of the agents to 
renew insurance, for which there was 
no consideration to sustain it and 
which was overlooked by them. On 
the undisputed facts it was only a case 
of non-performance, for which there 
Catiebe no recovery, Lhe. failure? to 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterlirg Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


with least. solutions and least labor. 


Strictly 
Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M E T O Te — Genuine and Pure. 
GLY G IN “Ss OrOnGtinL Aarne 
EX VITO a erences 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF - 

PORTRAIT QUALITY 


— SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 
S.W. GLOSSY 
S.W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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@\EARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
BETTER POSITION ~- BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGRAPHY &hetcEzzaving and @ 


Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


“CLEAN UP OF SPECIALS” 


This special purchase of surplus supplies 
from well-known manufacturers is offered 
to you at attractive price reductions. 


The time limit guarantee which is 
about to expire is continued by us 


100,000 AZO POST CARDS, grade F Hard X only, 


per 1000 - - - - - $5.60 
Case of 5000 - - - - = 26.25 
(Dated April and May, 1920 
1,000 Gross Defender Ollo Postals, (Grade A A P) 
Soft Glossy, Per Gross - - - 1.00 
25,000 Ollo Postals Soft Glossy, Per 1000 = 5 300) 
75 Rolls Cirkut AZO Double Weight, E Hard X, 
8 in. 100 ft., Per Roll - - - - 2.50 
(Dated April, 1920) 
50 Rolls Cirkut AZO Double Weight E. Hard X, 
10 in. 100 ft, Per Rol} - - - 3.10 


(Dated April, 1920) 


5,000 White Enamel Steel trays, Seconds, 7x9, 55c; 
SxO OSC AL Ox 2 bd OO Summit xs meg dees 0) 
14x17, $2.00; 17x21, $2.75—each. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 West 32nd St., New York City. 


HIGGINS’ 


THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 
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perform a promise for which no con- 
sideration is made, and which is purely 
a volunteer undertaking, is not ground 
for an action. 


So that Covert & Johnson got free in 
spite of their admission that they had 
agreed to keep the insurance in force. That 
is not after all surprising, because the in- 
sured is always the goat in cases where 
something has been left undone. 

Now it would be a comparatively easy 
matter for me to tell the readérsahen-e. 
how to have made the verbal agreement 
entered into between McDowell and the 
agents, so definite that the court would have 
sustained it, but the most useful thing that 
I .can do ,is to advise readers not toumake 
such verbal agreements at all] 9Neteeven 
in detail. Insurance is too valuable to be 
left to chance or to men’s memories. Every 
man who carries insurance policies of any 
kind or description should hunt up their 
expiration dates today and set down on 
some calendar, where it will automatically 
come up at the right time, a reminder which 
will be seen by him about one month in 
advance of the expiration date. When he 
sees, that memorandum he should, if he has 
decided to, at once attend to the renewal 
himself im writing, and insist that the agent 
or the company acknowledge receipt. 

The fact that insurance agents usually 
keep track of their business and notify cus- 
tomers of expirations should not interfere 
with the following of this suggestion. 


(Copyright, 1920, by Elton J. Buckley.) 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 
PASTE 


At Dealers’ Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGIN S & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
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A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 
OQuality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CENTRAL DRY =PLATE COMPANY 


THE HOME OF 
BENAVIS STANDARDIZED PLATES ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central Pointers.’ 


For Those Special Lightings — 


TOUCH of light in just the right place often makes a por- 
trait worth double the money, for in photography light has 
the magic power to create life and beauty. 


HALLDORSON 
ELECTRIC SPOTLIGHTS 


give you an auxiliary light so perfect of control that in your 
hands it becomes as a brush in the hands of a painter. 

These Spotlights employ the nitrogen type of electric lamps 
and are adapted to a wide range of use both in the studio and for 
home portraiture. Though intended for auxiliary use, they may 
be used for the main light as well, and two or more may be 
used together. 


Style A., for 200 to 500 watt lamps, without globe, - - $25.00 
Style B., for 1000 to 1500 watt lamps, without globe, - - $35.00 


Ask your dealer about them. Circulars on request. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1776 Wilson Ave., Chicago. 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL ‘ 
el PHOTOGRAPHER pest 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial — Portraiture 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


*“Money saved is money earned.” ee 


Hammer Plates 


insure against needless loss. Purity of |} 
chemicals and perfection of manufacturing || 
processes give them a speed, reliability || 
and uniformity of excellence unapproached. | 


SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Goerz Dagor 


F:6.8 


One of the best endorsements of a lens is the 
assurance that ‘IT IS AS GOOD AS A GOERZ 
DAGOR.”’’ No lens is better known or has met 
more exacting practical tests than the famous 
GOERZ DAGOR F:6.8. The professional pho- 
tographer may depend upon it to produce results. 
The brilliancy, definition and covering-power of 
the GOERZ DAGOR is unsurpassed. 
Arrange for trial at your dealers. Do it today. 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. ace NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Pictures on Gold or Silver 
Backgrounds 
Some fifty or sixty years ago there was 
popular a style of portraiture known as the 
Ambrotype, consisting of a thin positive pic- 
backed with asphaltum 


ture upon glass, 
varnish. ) 

The Ambrotype was made by the collo- 
dion process and was of a structure allow- 
ing the transmission of the light admirably. 

A modification called the D’Or Type 1s 
at present popular, so named because the 
backing is effected by the use of gold bronze 
paint, but any other medium of backing may 
be employed, silver or even silk. The proc- 
ess is easily managed and the restltssa 
carefully done, are often very charming, 
particularly applicable for medallion or 


other ornamental work. Of course, the 


photographer does not make a collodion 


positive, but we think it would greatly en- 
hance the results, because the image formed 
by the silver collodion is all in one plane 
and not lke the picture on gelatine—an 
But the ex- 
amples we have seen made on gelatine plates 


etching of different elevations. 


are Very aitractivessns 

The contrasts and tonal values of a good 
positive on gelatine come out best upon an 
aluminum background; that is, when alu- 
minum paint is used instead of gold paint, 
but the gold paint is more popular. Any 
slow plate or film may be used. 

You make the positive from the negative 
by contact, unless you want an enlargement, 
which you do in the usual way. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, s7. Cours Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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in MAWRACTURING Co, 
San Francisco, California 


EASTERN OFFICES 
LE MOYNE BLDG. 180 N.WABASH AVE. CHICAGO,ILL. 
3735 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK,N™ 
WESTERN OFFICES 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 
FIs JOSHUA GREEN BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
411 BROADWAY CENTRAL BLDG.LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
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In Developing 


Fl M handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage i 


in maintaining large production. -K 
Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing J. ‘ DH 


the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 


: oe Is the Mark of 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. ea anette 
Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. Photo Appliances 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 
119 PA-KO BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS 
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Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


froma successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, III. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 
Write for list Number Six 


in one volume. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Place the negative in a printing frame, 
film side up, and superimpose the sensitive 
plate, film side down, just as you proceed 
in ordinary paper printing. Expose as 
usual; that 1s, time according to the char- 
acter of the negative. A couple seconds of 
daylight will probably suffice for an ordi- 
nary quality negative. Do not undertime, 
but also have a care not to fog the plate by 
over-exposure, as the thinnest fog is very 
opaque to light. Develop in a slightly di- 
luted developer; that is, do not clog up the 
shadows by hasty development. 

Use metol or some like clear-working 
agent. Carry the action on until you get 
good, clear-expressed detail, not quite to 
the density for a lantern slide. Wash off 
well from the developer and fix in an ordi- 
nary hypo bath; wash thoroughly from the 
hypo and then place for a minute in a weak 
bath of formaldehyde (1 part to 20 of 
water), rocking the tray all the time during 
immersion. Rinse off and dry. 

Now the way to apply the backing: 


Work of Reference 


——qnd Art Album 


That is what the new catalog of 


Bausch Jomb 


Anastigmat Lenses 


amounts to. Just from the press, with new illustrations 
throughout, it will excite the admiration of all lovers of 
artistic printing and book- making. 

It contains technical and practical information re- 
garding photographic terms, optical properties of lenses, 
and advice (illustrated) as to lens equipment for the 
various types of photography. 


Then there are complete descriptions, illustrations and 
latest prices of our famous Tessar Ic and IIb lenses for 
reflecting and hand cameras, respectively, our Protar 
Convertible Series for all-around photography and our 
Series IV and V for wide angle work—also our new 
Process Anastigmat for both black and white and color 
work, presented here for the first time, our Telephoto 
Attachment, and other accessories. 


New York 
Chicago 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


630 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


San Francisco 


Washington 


—— Write for your copy of this invaluable lens book today. — 
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Ordinary aluminum or gold paint is used, 
applied directly to the film side by means 
of a soft camel’s-hair brush. Work quickly 
to cover the surface, as there is a tendency 
of the paint drying rapidly. If a second 
coating is needed, let the first one dry thor- 
oughly before the application. Back up 
with a piece of glass and bind around the 
edges as you do a passepartout. 

The glass positive may, if desired, be 
toned, and when the tone is a light brown 
or sepia the effect with the gold background 
is rich and finished-looking, but be careful 
in the toning not to clog up the shadows. 
It is not necessary to have a deep brown on 
the glass positive; the tone may even look 
yellowish, but will show up rich against the 
gold. If you intend toning, do not subject 
the positive to the formaldehyde bath. 


Our Legal Department | 


Dear Sir—When an employee allows his 
weekly salary to go unpaid rather than to 
press his employer at a time when he seems 
hard pressed for money, and where there is 
a probability of the studio being disposed 
of, what would be the best means of secur- 
ing back pay? IEA), 

Dear Sir—Answering yours of the 17th 
inst., the course which the employee ought 
to pursue here is to make immediate demand 
for payment in full. He will doubtless find 
a preferential wage claim law in his state, 
as practically all states have such a statute. 
If payment is not made in full at once and 
if it appears that the business is to be sold 
without proper protection to the employee, 
he should go so far, if he has to, as to begin 
suit. He will undoubtedly get judgment 
and will then be in a position to protect him- 


self, E. J. B. 
* 


A henpecked little man was about to take an 
examination for life insurance. 

“You don’t dissipate, do you?” asked the 
physician. “Not a fast liver, are you?” 

The man hesitated a moment, looked a bit 
frightened, then replied in a small, piping voice: 
“T sometimes chew a little gum.’—Ouil Trade 
Journal, 


EVERY GRAIN, AMERICAN 


POISONOUS GERMAN METOL 


or Metol Substitutes, many of 
them equally harmful, do not 
enter the composition of 


CUMMINONE 
DEVELOPER 


(Cummings No. 11, Patent Applied for) 


(1) Safeguard your Printer as well as 


your Prints. 


(2) The Print Quality insured by our 


product is now known from coast 
to coast. 


(3) Comparison of a Pyro negative 


with a ‘“CUMMINONE”’ neg- 
ative will prove another claim. 


This tells 1ts own story: 
““CUMMINONE’ is a glorious gift to 


Photography and for negatives lighted elec- 
trically, brings out details in the shadows that 
all other developers lose.’’ 


(Signed) Pach Photographic Co, 
New York City. 


Previously reported: 


White Studio and Pathe. 


And the | $4.50 per pound 


Price is | 10 lb. can, $40.00 


CUMMINGS’ LABORATORIES 


73 West Broadway, New York. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—A permanent position fora goodall-around 

man; must be a good retoucher; send samples 
and photograph of self, and give age and experience 
in first letter. WR. Loar & Son, Grafton, Wey a> 


RETOUCHERS WANTED—High-class workmen only. 
Salary $35. per week and up, depending on your 

ability. Willing to pay all you are worth. North- 

land Studios, 713 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—Expert photographic retoucher to work 

on high-grade portrait negatives, must also be 
first-class etcher. Give full particulars including 
experience and salary wanted. Underwood and 
Underwood, Inc., 1230 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


HeLep WANTED—If you are a first-class retoucher, 
man or woman, and willing to start for $40.00 

per week, send proofs of your every-day work. 

Address 917, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
_ Read the ads, that follow 


YounG Woman—Having conducted studio of her 

own, doing high-class work, wishes a position as 
Operator, retoucher or receptionist. Address 919, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosiITION WANTED—As operator and finisher by 
first-class man. Address E. Parchim, 5130 Viola 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PosiTloN WANTED—By first-class operator and 
printer., T...D. Lyon, 13 East. Jackson’ Street, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


SPL—Proressionats aT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS, Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 
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Grey Vignettes 


The old style of vignetting during the process 
of printing necessitated the margins being left 
quite white, and at an early date some of the 
more artistic workers sought to preserve the 
values of the image by tinting the margin to a 
pale grey, by covering the figure with cotton wool 
and exposing the margin to light under a clear 
glass. This called for considerable skill to se- 
cure an even continuation of the tint from the 
edge of the original vignette outwards, and it 
could only be done with printing-out papers; with 
Platinotype, carbon and bromide it was mani- 
festly impracticable. The camera vignetter made 
it possible to produce a negative with the neces- 
sary gradation, so that the print was made in the 
same way as if it were “solid.” We do not think 
that photographers have yet appreciated what an 
excellent effect can be produced by using a very 
light grey background, just dark enough to show 
up the outlines of white clothing, and adjusting 
the vignetter to match it accurately on the lower 
part of the plate. Such prints, when of good 
color, have all the charm of engravings on India 
paper with the added one of pure white high- 
lights —The British Journal of Photography. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY onnwivone 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CoO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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HLON 


The genuine American Made 
Monomethyl Paramidophenol 
Sulphate. 


315 00 per pound 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


Your dealer has it. 


KFASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Speed for dull day exposures, latitude 
for variable light conditions, long grada- 


tion scale for correct reproduction of the 


tones of the subject, and fine grain neces- 


sary for enlarging—qualities that make 


Seed 30 Plates idcal for portraiture. 


It’s a Seed Plate you need. 


KRASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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HALOID— 


Sepias that Satisfy 


G 

THERE can be no question as to the 
artistic worth of the portrait in sepia. 
The true sepia is indeed a thing of 
beauty—soft and alluring as a sum- 
mer sunset. 


Haloid processes have made the better 
sepias possible. Not only possible, but 
dependable and certain. The users of 
Haloid know, rather than hope, that 
their sepia prints will be all that they 
expect of them. They enjoy, in truth, 
genuine sepia-satisfaction. 


Haloid Impera will give the warm, 
golden browns; Haloid Cameo, the 
widely liked neutral tints. Prints upon 
both will be sent on request. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
e 
Chicago Office New York Office ~ 
68 W Washington Street 225 Fifth Avenue 
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You can’t stop it! 


Portrait Film was going in high 
a year ago. The sales were al- 


ready large. 


Portrait Film Sales for 
March, 1920, 

were 185% in excess 

of Portrait Film Sales for 
March, 1919. 


Nearly three times as great!!) 


No product ever made such 


strides without a reason. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A difference in temperature means a 
difference in quality. 


‘Temperature has a direct bearing upon 
the chemical action of your developer 
and the correct temperature always pro- 
duces the best result. Keep your solu- 
tions at the temperature reeommended— 
use a thermometer. 


THE EASTMAN 
THERMOMETER 


Accurate, convenient—made with 
curved back, easily read degree marks, 
and with hook to suspend it in a tank. 


THERMOMETER 
STIRRING ROD 


Combines a reliable thermometer with 
a handy stirring rod. The flat end 1s 
used for crushing the chemicals. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROGHESILE R, N.Y, 
All Dealers’. 
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Lutld on Quality 


The best possible negative 
for your printer on Film— 
the best possible print for 
your customer on 


ARTURA 


The paper that reproduces 
quality for quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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AA Missouri Photog- 
rapher Writes Us 
As Follows: 


(This is only one of hundreds of 
unsolicited letters from Photog- 
raphers who realize the ‘‘ big- 
ness’’ of the National Campaign 
to stimulate photography.) 


| HAVE received the April ‘Oak. LEAF’’ and am very much interested in the National 
Advertising Campaign. It will be a great benefit to the Photographer. 


‘‘T cannot say too much for CoLLIns Mountincs. Unfortunately, the Photographer I bought 
out had on hand quite a stock of folders of different makes, which I am slowly using up, but 
I never buy anything but CoLLINS MountTiINnGs. In fact, | never bother another salesman about 
showing his goods, because I have never seen anything in the Folder line that could compare with 
Collins, and I see no reason why any one should kick on price, because a Collins Folder will sell itself. 


“Send me every one of the Local Advertisement Electros you issue during 1920. They are 
just what is needed. Also send on the series of Display Cards for my Show Cases.” 


We want the Name of Every Photographer 
on our “Oak Lear” Mailing List 


“USE COLLINS ULTRAFINE MOUNTINGS” 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


The Revolving Back 
Enlarging Camera 


For §« 10 and smaller negatives 


HIS camera has adjustments that smooth out the 
little enlarging difficulties. 


The light recommended is both rapid and economical 
because of its high actinic qualities and low current 
consumption. 


The Revolving Back Enlarging Camera paves the way 
for better work and more of it. 
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Why Fear Competition? 


C. H. CLAUDY 


A young man about to leave employment 
as an operator and set up for himself as a 
studio owner, writes me regarding some 
chances he has to buy out present owners. 
He tells me that a very attractive studio is 
offered him in a town of fifty thousand 
people, but that he hesitates to buy because 
he will there face competition from several 
other photographers, whereas a somewhat 
less attractive studio is offered him in a 
smaller town, where there is no competi- 
tion. 

He wants to know what I think about it. 

This is what: 

I think that competition is an asset, not 
a liability, for any business. Too much 
competition, like too much anything else, 
may be disastrous. But too little competi- 
tion may be even worse. 

The theory of a no-competition business 
is that the one stand gets all the business 
there is, and that a competitor will halve 
that business. Two competitors are sun- 
posed to cut it in three parts, and three will 
further subdivide it, and so on. 

But if this were so, no one’s business 
could ever grow, because each man would 
always have all the business his studio could 


handle. Facts do not bear out this theory. 
The available business in any town is not 
the total number of people the one-man 
studio gets to sit for him, but the total num- 
ber of people whom he might get. If there 
are fifty thousand people in a town and 
two studios, each of which photographs two 
thousand people in a year, and a third pho- 
tographer comes and locates, will he divide 
the four thousand people already customers 
with the two already on the scene, or will 
he create new customers of his own Ob- 
viously, he will do both. It is true that 
certain old customers of the existing studios 
will leave them and try the new man. But 
the new man will, by his location, methods, 
advertising, good product, business or so- 
cial arrangements and possibilities, bring 
new people into his studio to be photo- 
graphed, who will, in turn, inspire their 
friends and relatives to be pictured, which 
people will go, not all to the new man, but 
some to each of the already established 
studios. The net result in a short time will 
be that each studio will be doing as much 
business as any of them ever did, and there 
wi!l be two thousand people a year, more 
than before, having photographs made! 
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In other words, the new man has widened 
the market to make a place for himself, and 
by so doing has spread interest in photog- 
raphy to the benefit of his two already 
established competitors. 

This can be carried to excess, of course. 
When there are too many competitors for 
a given field of business, someone suffers. 
In the struggle to get the larger share of 
the existing business, when all methods of 
creating new business have failed, prices 
are cut and disaster follows for someone. 
But the economic law of supply and demand 
usually looks out for such cases, and the 
weakest goes first, leaving the better estab- 
lished to continue as before. 

But in a town of fifty thousand people, 
there are enough«prospects to support com- 
fortably several studios. A man with a 
monopoly of such a town could not possibly 
develop all of the business it would be pos- 
sible to develop. A competitor can come in 
and do his share of advertising and develop- 
ment work and help, not hinder, the exist- 
ing monopolist. 

Moreover, competition aids in another 
way. The monopolist is all too apt to “let 
well enough alone.” He is not nearly so 
likely to be on his toes for the new product, 
anxious to render the maximum of service 
for his customers, determined to keep up to 
date and progressive. He has no incentive 
to progress, since he has all the money- 
making business to which he can attend. 
Bring a competitor in and his wits are 
sharpened, his product and service alike im- 
prove “and his’ “cuistomers: ares the smere 
pleased, and therefore the more apt to or- 
der again. Competition increases trade, 
not only by the extra effort put forth to 
interest customers, but in making each 
competitor a better man with whom to deal. 

You are helped by your competitor in 
that you are afforded a comparison basis 
by which your customers may measure 
your work. It is your business to see that 
all such comparisons are favorable to you 
along some one line. Fatal is it to him who 
decides to have comparisons favorable to 
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him in all lines! If you decide that your 
product must compare favorably to all 
others in your town in quality, beware try- 
ing also to make that product compare al- 
ways favorable in price. If you are to 
compete on a service basis—which means 
the best studio, the quickest work, the 
promptest delivery—you cannot at the 


-same time expect to render the best quality 


and the lowest price, and stay in a profitable 
business. 

There are customers who look first for 
all three things—some buy on a price 
basis, others on a quality basis, others on 
a service -basis. There are _ probably 
enough of all three kinds to go around. 
Any studio which tries to corral all three 
kinds of customers is certain to go on the 
rocks, for the elementary reason that the 
finest plant cannot turn out the finest work 
at the cheapest price, and, if it dees#somat 
fails to make a profit. 

If I were the young man whose letter 
started this train of thought, I would by 
all means buy into the town where there 
were other studios, if there were not too 
many for the size of the town. I would 
welcome the chance to show my metal. I 
would make my competitors my assets by 
having them for a background against 
which I could shine with a better product, 
or a better price, or a better studio and serv- 
ice. I would regard them as assets, know- 
ing that the more people there are inter- 
ested in photography the more customers 
there are for photographers. And I would 
no more be afraid of my competitor than 
I would of my landlord, or the grocer, or 
anyone else who took money from the 
population, provided I knew my job and 
was able to render full value for money 
received. 

The man who fears competition is usu- 
ally the man who suffers by it. Who looks 
on a reasonable amount as a friend and 
not a foe to his prosperity is usually pros- 


erous. 
P * 


The man who believes the brick was thrown at 
some one else, but dodged it, is an optimist. 
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“The Better Business Convention” 


WHAT’S DOING AT THE P. A. of A. 


Convention, Milwaukee, Wis., August 22 to 28, 1920 


Official Report of Board Meeting, held A pril 12 and 13, 1920, at Toledo, Ohio: 


Present were Messrs. Chas. L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent; Howard D. Beach, First Vice-President ; 
G. L. Hostetler, Second Vice-President; (Miss) 
Mamie Gerhard, Third Vice-President; A. H. 
Diehiy Treasurer; J°2 C. Abel, Secretary; Jo-K. 
Harriman, member of the Board without office 
and Chairman Manufacturers’ Exhibition Bu- 
reau; also the following guests: Messrs. Harry 
M. Fell, L. D. Field, A. J. Taylor and Wm. Arm- 
strong; also L. G. Rose, representing the inter- 
ests of commercial photographers. 

(1) ConstTiTuTION. Suggested changes were 
discussed, but it was decided to leave this mat- 
ter alone for the present and refer all sugges- 
tions to the 1920 Council. 

(2) Cope or Ertnics. President Lewis de- 
tailed his plan to have Pirie MacDonald invited 
to give an extended talk on the code, its mean- 
ing and its value to the individual and the mem- 
bership at large. This talk to take the place of 
the President’s annual address. 

(3) TREASURER’S Report. The Treasurer re- 
ported that there was, as of date April 9th, $3,447 
deposited in bank to the credit of the Association 
and $217 in the Secretary’s petty cash account. 
Against this there were outstanding accounts of 
about $280. 

(4) Avupir CoMMITTEE’s Report. The Audit 
Committee—Messrs. Beach and Diehl—reported 
that they had examined the books and found 
them in excellent order, Mr. Beach compliment- 
ing the Secretary in the way the accounts of 
the Association were kept. The financial report 
for the previous year is appended to this report. 

(5) Srcretary’s Report. The following re- 
port was accepted and ordered spread on the 
minutes: 

SECRETARY'S REPORT ON- MEMBERSHIP, : ETC. 

On July 1, 1919, there were 1,861 paid mem- 
bers on the books of the Association. On 

April 9th, 1920, there were over 2,800 actually 

paid and about 1,000 of the 1919 members yet 

to be heard from, and dues being paid every 


day. They average about five a day at this 
time. (On. May Ist over 3,000 had paid for 
1920.) Isshould say that about. 50 per cent: 


of those still out will pay during the next few 
months. In addition there will be at least 300 
active members join during the annual conven- 
tion and from 200 to 300 associate. This 
would give us by the end of August about 
3,800 paid memberships and a little further ef- 
fort should bring it to 4,000... There are at 
this moment actually over 3,800 members on 
the books of the Association in good stand- 
ing, according to the rules. 

At this moment—April 9th—there is in the 
treasury of the Association $3.447; in the Sec- 
retary’s account $217, a total of $3.664. Against 
this there are outstanding checks of about $280; 


also the Secretary’s salary and office allowance 
for April. In April or May of last year the As- 
sociation was obliged to go to some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers and ask for a payment in 
advance against their convention floor space in 
order to carry the work of the Association 
along. 

The Secretary, during the course of the year, 
is called upon to be a photographic expert, a 
family adviser, an advertising man, an expert 
business psychologist, a lawyer, a copyright at- 
torney, a picture critic and general all-round 
man. He is blessed and cussed alternately. 

The lessons learned in this year’s campaign 
can be applied to next year and a still larger 
membership enrolled. Provided the members 
who paid this year are given something for 
their money, aside from the Convention, are 
made to feel that they are part and parcel of 
this big Association, can point with pride to 
their certificate—they will keep up their mem- 
berships each year. 


(6) Cope or Eruics. Mr. Diehl moved that 
certain penalties be imposed for violations of 
the Code of Ethics and that the formation of a 
Grievance Committee be considered, and, further, 
that the entire matter be given to the Council by 
the President for discussion and action. Car- 
ried 

(7) AssoctaTIoN News. Association News, 
in the edition necessary to cover all members 
now on the books, will cost from $165 to $200 
per issue. This cost is due to high cost of paper 
and also to the very high cost of labor employed 
in printing plants. When the News was started, 
the paper cost about 6 cents a pound. The cheap 
paper used in January-February issue cost over 
12 cents and now costs 14 cents a pound. Labor 
at that time cost $21 for compositors and $26 
for pressmen. Compositors now get from $42 
a week on and pressmen from $46. 

The advertising in sight does not amount to 
over $110 per issue. It is quite impossible to 
get thé advertisers to look at the News with a 
favoring eye. It has been tried time and again. 

In addition to the above costs, there is cost 
of mailing and enveloping. The present stock 
of envelopes will soon run out and new ones 
will cost about twice. 

It is safe to say that to issue the News will 
entail an actual outlay in money of at least $75 
per issue more than can be got for it. 

Mr. Beach moved that in the place of the pres- 
ent monthly News a quarterly pamphlet, without 
advertising. be issued. devoting each to one or 
more articles of specific value to the profession, 
and the photographic weeklies and other photo- 
graphic journals be asked to give a page or more 
space in each issue to the news of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Seconded by G. L. Hostetler and carried. 
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(8) THe Secretary. The Association’s con- 
tract with the Secretary having expired, the 
question of renewal was considered, and the 
President instructed to make a new contract with 
the present incumbent. 

(9) Speakers’ Bureau. G.. L. Hostetler 
moved that a committee, consisting of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary, be appointed to work 
out a plan for the establishment of a Speakers’ 
Bureau for the coming year, for the purpose of 
assisting the Boards of the various amalgamated 
associations in preparing their convention pro- 
grams. “Carried. 

(10) New AMALGAMATED- SOCIETIES. Miss 
Gerhard moved that the Charter of the Asso- 
ciation be granted to the Southwestern Photog- 
raphers’ Association. Carried. 

The informal request of the Photographers’ 
Association of the Pacific Northwest for a Char- 
ter was considered and the Secretary instructed 
to obtain more definite information concerning 
this organization. 

A request from the Philadelphia Professional 
Photographers’ Society, submitted to the Board 
in the form of a resolution, for the establishing 
of local Chapters or Professional Photographers’ 
Clubs, to be chartered. by the P. A. of A., was 
thoroughly discussed, and a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Phillips, Ellis, Dooner, Stolze, all 
of Philadelphia, with Mr. A. H. Diehl as Chair- 
man, was appointed to work out some plan and 
report to the Council at the National Convention. 

The resolution is as follows: 

“Be it resolved, That we, the Philadelphia 
Professional Photographers in session and 
after due consideration do recommend to the 
officers of the Photographic Association of 
America that such plans and legislation be 
laid and passed at the next annual convention 
of said organization, so that the Professional 
Photographers within the United States of 
America shall be universally organized and be- 
come a part of said P. A. of A. through the 
establishing of local Chapters or Professional 
Photographers’ Clubs, same to be organized 
and chartered by said P. A. of A. in such cities 
and centers in which there are twenty-five or 
more established Professional Photographers, 
and it be the duty of said Chapters or Clubs 
to send at least one or more official delegate 
to attend the annual convention, and to make 
a monthly report of their meetings to National 
Headquarters: and be it further 

“Resolved, That recommendations be made to 
the Executive Board of the P. A. of A., suggest- 
ing that said Board lay out in advance a budget 
of work and take up matters of importance 
to our profession, which in turn shall be sup- 
plied to each Chapter or Club through the 
National Secretary regularly every month, 
keeping the P. A. of A. active nine months in 
the vear; now therefore be it further 

“Resolved, That we, the Philadelphia Pro- 
fessional Photographers, do herehv make an- 
nlication for Charter for Chapter No. 1 of the 
Photographers’ Association of America upon 


adoption of legislation in compliance- with 
above recommendations. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“R. Ts Doan: 
“WWM... S) Eris 


“Hans StTouze. 
“R. -W.. PHiciips?? 
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(11) MempersHip Campaicn. G. L. Hostet- 
ler moved that the membership campaign insti- 
tuted this year be repeated next year. Carried. 
The members of the Board expressed themselves 
as well satisfied with the results obtained in the 
1919 campaign. 

(12) The new membership certificate was ap- 
proved, this to take the place of the small brass 
hanger formerly issued. The Secretary was au- 
thorized to have made a small card, similar to 
the former brass hanger, to be issued to such 
members who might request such a sign for their 
showcases. 


(13) Compraint or Memeper. The resolution 


-sent in by Mr. C. S. Christensen and signed by 


himself, L. Steinberg and L. F. Opromolla, com- 
plaining of unethical conduct on the part of S. S. 
Provin, was taken under consideration and the 
Secretary instructed to obtain a statement from 
Mr. Provin and report to the Board. 

(14) ComMerciAL PHoToGRAPHERS. Mr. Rose, 
who represents the commercial photographers 
before the Board, asked to be released, and sug- 
gested that Mr. Kaufmann, of Kaufmann & 
Fabry, of Chicago, be appointed in his place. 
The Secretary was instructed to get in- touch 
with Mr. Kaufmann. 


THe NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Secretary stated that he had sent out close 
to 1,000 reply postcards to photographers within 
300 miles of Milwaukee, asking for preferences 
as to the suggested topics for the Convention 
program. 

Over 300 replies came into the Secretary’s 
office and the tabulation showed that there was 
a marked preference for demonstrations under 
artificial light—over 180 requests for this being 
made. Demonstrations of draping the figure was 
a close second, with 162 requests. Children as 
subjects for the demonstrations were favored 
over grown-ups. Several requests came in for 
demonstrations in posing groups of two and 
three. Home portraiture was the call from 115. 
Talks on studio management and on advertis- 
ing were strongly favored and also a discussion 
on profit sharing or the giving of bonuses to 
employees. Practical demonstrations in commer- 
cial photography were called for by a large 
number. 

The President first brought up the question of 
giving a distinctive name to the 1920 Conven- 
tion. After each one present had tried his or 
her hand at some suitable name, it was decided 
to call the 1920 Convention 

“THe BETTER BUSINESS CONVENTION” 


and to nlan the program with this name in view. 


The Secretary then submitted a budget of esti- 
mated income and expenditures for the Conven- 
tion: 
BUDGET OF ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES | 

Milwaukee Convention 
Maximum Minimum 


Officers’ expenses pein ees $1.000.00 $750.00 
Hall—final pavment ......... 300.00 300.00 
Manufacturers’ booths ....... 1.200.00 1,000.00 
Tables-andyechairsaeee eee 150.00 150 00 
SIONS. maniitacturers ss ee 100.00 10000 
Advertising and postage ..... 1,00000 750.00 
Screens for hanging pictures. 350.00 35000 
Rictures-—expense Se > eke 350.00 350.00 
Electri¢Mlichtings 100.00 100.00 
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RREDOLUU One ct ce sek aa 350.00 300.00 
PC Smt MhOs ces? Cee ee oe 350.00 300.00 
Prine programm. -. 2: hoca3 50.00 50.00 
Prince catalogue “..05\6). ; 50.00 50.00 
Printings sone Sheets mr... 3c. 30.00 30.00 
Ay Rute? Bie 2 it pl ai, eae ee a 100.00 75.00 
PAgtse and riOWELS: tks. vs ~- 100.00 100.00 
ereiviel soils Stones oP aS 5k 100.00 100.00 
PARCIINIOIT) V.05 NA ei ozanlece WIE 50.00 50.00 
DRANILSMP CN veer e er ithe’, os liwse s 30.00 30.00 
Ideal studio and program 
SP atres a ee Ge caste 2,200.00 1,900.00 
Additional labor and tips 100.00 100.00 
$8,060.00 $6,935.00 
EsTIMATED INCOME: 
7a spaces, at average of $85 <....7%: $6,120.00 
PeRUCSKkS eaten Jeet be ce eas ee oe 420.00 
ActTIvE MEMBERS: 
DUUPAGMISsIONS cats hg aes els la etre = 1,200.00 
LADIES: 
iSUmadimisstonce ates) te sehee kad cnt 150.00 
$7,890.00 


Note.—The entertainments are provided for by 
the manufacturers, who pay a certain percentage 
on the amount of their floor space expenditures 
into the Entertainment Fund. 


The contract with the Milwaukee Convention 
Bureau calls for the hiring of the Milwaukee 
Auditorium for the week of August 22d-28th, 
with the preceding days necessary for arrang- 
ing exhibits, etc., for the sum of $900. One-half 
of this sum will be paid to the P. A. of A. by 
the Milwaukee Convention Bureau, leaving the 
sum of $450 to be paid by the P. A. of A.; $150 
of this amount is already deposited with the 
management of the Milwaukee Auditorium, leav- 
ing only the sum of $300 to be paid out of the 
Association funds. For this amount the entire 
arena and all connecting halls, large and small, 
and all other facilities of the Milwaukee Audito- 
rium will be placed at the disposal of the P. A. 
of A. during convention week. 

As the place, the time and the halls had already 
been arranged for, the Board did not have to 
waste any time on this point. 

(1) Tue IpEat Stupio. G. L. Hostetler moved 
that the Practical Studio idea be adopted for the 
convention, and that the President and the Sec- 
retary be authorized to make the plans and carry 
out the project. Unanimously carried. The 
manufacturers present at the meeting cordially 
offered their aid, which was accepted. 

(2) Demonstrations. Aside from the con- 
tinuous performances to be given in the Studio, 
it was planned to have special demonstrations of 
Draping and Posing in the Lecture Hall. 

The President and the Secretary were author- 
ized to negotiate with photographers who were 
being considered to give demonstrations or talks. 
A number of names were mentioned and the 
subjects of their demonstrations discussed, but for 
obvious reasons no publicity can be given on this 
matter at this time. 

(3) CoMMERCIAL PHotccRAPHY. It is planned 
to set aside a large room at the Convention Hall 
to be given over entirely to demonstrations in 
all kinds of commercial work, copying paintings, 
etc. This room will probably be in charge of 
Mr. Kaufmann, of Kaufmann & Fabry, of Chi- 
cago, who will have a completely fitted studio 
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and be assisted by a number of expert commer- 
cial men. The sessions will be open to all the 
members attending the convention, and this fea- 
ture will form one of the most valuable parts of 
the convention program. 

(4) Interstate TropHy Competition. After 
prolonged discussion, the Board decided to ac- 
cept the Interstate Trophy Competition idea and 
the following regulations were laid down: 

The competition is open only to associations 
that are affiliated with the P. A. of. A. and 
hold its Charter. 

Each competing association must exhibit not 
less than 45 pictures and not more than 75. 

At least 12 individual photographers must be 
represented in each association group. 

Not more than 6 pictures can be exhibited 
by any one photographer. 

The same amount of wall space will be al- 
lotted to each competing association and the 
hanging of the pictures may be done by the 
associations themselves or under the super- 
vision of the First Vice-President. 

(5) System or RATING AND JupcING PicTurREs. 
There will be no rating of pictures sent in for 
exhibition. Every picture sent in will be hung 
and three judges will be appointed, whose duty 
it will be to select from all the pictures hung, 
whether in the general exhibit or in the inter- 
state groups, not to exceed 20 pictures, to which 
salon honors will be accorded. 

it will not be obligatory on those receiving 
salon honors to give up their selected picture 
to the P. A. of A., but they will be asked to 
present the selected pictures to the national col- 
lection or a duplicate if possible. 

Employes are invited to submit their own pic- 
tures, which will be hung the same as the pic- 
tures of active members, and also be eligible for 
salon honors. 

(6) COMPENSATION FOR DEMONSTRATORS AND 
Lecturers. It was unanimously decided that only 
in exceptional cases would any remuneration be 
paid to those featured on the program, but that 
actual expenses would be paid where necessary. 

(7) Prizz For Best SuGceEstTion. A prize of 
$50 in gold will be offered for competition by 
employes only for the best studio or workshop 
suggestion, device or method. 

(8) HistoricAL CoMMITTEE. It will be sug- 
gested to the Council that a Historical Commit- 
tee be appointed, whose duty it shall be to gather 
portraits and photographs of historical interest, 
showing the progress of photography; to whom 
shall be turned over the care of the national 
salon pictures; the Committee to be a perma- 
nent one, and, further, that a special appropria- 
tion be made from the Association’s funds to 
start the work of the Committee. 

(9) Review Committee. The President will 
appoint five members on a committee, whose duty 
it will be to follow the work and progress of 
the convention and report their findings to him 
at the close of the meeting. 

(10) RevrEwinc oF Picture Exuipit. To an- 
swer the demand for reviews of the pictures 
hung in the exhibition, the President will obtain 
the services of a number of qualified photogra- 
phers, each of whom will he assigned to a cer- 
tain set of pictures, and whose dutv it will be 
to be ready at certain given periods to review 
the work of any exhibitor on request. 
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(11) Commitrers. The following commit- 
tees were appointed: 
Ethics: Pirie MacDonald, Chairman. 
Reception: Milwaukee Photographers, John 
Bangs, Chairman. 
Woman's Auxiliary: Mrs. Will H. Towles, 
President; Mrs. Frank V. Chambers, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Mrs. Chas. L. Lewis, Hostess. 
Entertainment: The members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Exhibition Bureau and Miss Mamie 

Gerhard. 

(12) Bapces. The Secretary was instructed 
to plan for a permanent badge, the same form 
to be used each year. 

Since. the above meeting, the President has 
suggested as members of the Historical Com- 
mittee: 

E. B. Core, of Yonkers, N. Y., Chairman. 

Ben Larrimer, of Marion, Ind. 

Alva Townsend, of Lincoln, Neb. 

Geo. Edmondson, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Felix Schanz, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The President is also going to suggest to the 
Council that a committee, entitled ‘Committee 
on Correlation of Amalgamated Association 
Ideas and Activities,” be appointed, the members 
to be the Presidents of the various amalgamated 
associations and one representative of Canadian 
photographers. It shall be their duty to work 
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over the plans suggested at the Council for bet- 
ter and closer relations between the P. A. of A. 
and the amalgamated associations. 
Juan C. ABEL, 
General Secretary. 
Toledo, Ohio, April 15th. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR 
191 


Balance on hand, January 171919 fa. $62.26 
Received from membership dues ..... 5,939.95 
Advertising revenue from Ass’n News 2,032.93 
MiscellanéousS™ena.) . noe ee ee 451,13 
Convention income—space and entrance 
fees Sale ee ee 6,060.05 
Total’ received’ 42<s)72 45. 2 eee $14,546.37 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Office expenditures ~...... $1,547.97 
Secretarye esalatvee ee 2,400.00 
Print:ng, stationery, postage, 
including convention 1,780.06 
Officers travel expenses 715.30 
Ass'n oN €ws" printimies see 2,182.34 
Members’ certificates 410.00 
Incidentales erie eer eta eee 570.01 
Convention expense ....... 4,424.25 
—_———— 14,029.90 
Balance in bank, January 1, 1920... $516.47 


Interesting Points of Law 


The previous articles we have published 
lead up to the law obtaining between the 
photographer and the sitter. It is well estab- 
lished as a general principle that when a 
person orders and pays for the making of 
photographs that the photographer has not 
the right to make other copies. You are 
courting trouble, therefore, if you make 
prints from such negatives for any purpose, 
and while you might never have a sitter 
complain about the use of a picture as a 
sample you really do not have a right to dis- 
play such pictures without the sitter’s con- 
sent, 

In a Minnesota case a sitter bought and 
paid for photographs of himself. The 
photographer sold copies to a man who 
proved to be a detective and who used them 
in what was alleged to be a highly improper 
manner. It was held by the court that there 
was an implied contract that the number of 
pictures made would be limited to those 
ordered by the sitter and the sale of others 
was a breach of this contract. The sitter 
does not have to warn you against the use 
of his picture, but if you do have a use for 


it you must have the sitter’s consent before 
you can safely use it. 

The publishers of a biography of Corliss. 
the inventor, after his death, bought a por- 
trait of him in a public shop and used it. 
The widow sought an injunction and 
showed that the picture had been made from 
the negative of a photographer who had 
piotographed Mr. Corliss in the regular 
conduct of his business. 

It appeared, however, that during his life- 
time Mr. Corliss had permitted thousands of 
these copies to be circulated. It was held 
by the court that while the right to make 
copies was in the sitter and not the photog- 
rapher, that such a wide distribution (or 
publication) of these pictures with the 
sitter’s apparent consent made them a pub- 
lication that anyone could copy. This de- 
cision also seems to support the statement 
that the mere gift to friends of one’s photo- 
graph is not what the copyright means by 
the term publication. And this is a natural 
assumption, for if such use were a publica- 
tion the photograph would be public prop- 
erty that anybody could copy or use. 
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Wollensak Verito Lens Higgason Studio 
Asheville, N. C. 
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The rights of a sitter were also recognized 
in a case where the portraits of an actress 
were taken in the regular course of business. 
The photographer was accustomed to mak- 
ing prints, stamped with his name, partic- 
ularly for display in theatre lobbies. No 
copyright was obtained. The actress in this 
case furnished one of the photographs to a 
firm that made a business of making repro- 
ductions and they made a large number for 
the actress, including the photographer’s 
name. 

The lower court held that the photog- 
rapher having made the original pictures to 
order and at an agreed price, had no right 
to sell and dispose of reproductions without 
the consent of the sitter and hence had no 
ground for restraining copies being made by 
someone else for the sitter. 

The customer is the exclusive owner of 
proprietary rights in a photograph, by ordi- 
nary contract, the conception as well as the 
production of the photographs being work 
done for the customer who has employed 
the photographer. The decision was re- 
versed in the higher court on the ground 
that the reproducer in copying the photog- 
rapher’s name and so selling the pictures 
was guilty of unfair competition, but the 
higher court specifically approved the con- 
clusions of law as above stated. 

The same conclusions of law were reached 
in a Kentucky case where pictures of chil- 
dren were taken by a professional photog- 
rapher who copyrighted them and offered 
them for public sale. The parents of the 
children recovered damages. It was held 
that the photographer had no right to 
register the copyright or to make copies. 

The following example is an interesting 
one as it shows that when there is no im- 
plied contract the photographer is the pro- 
prietor of the picture. A professional 
photographer sued for damages for the 
printing in a newspaper of a group picture 
of a high school class taken by him. 

In this case the class committee arranged 
with the photographer to take the group cf 
about 500 persons on the school steps, the 
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only agreement being that he should charge 
$1.50 per copy sold. It was not a specific 
order for a certain number of pictures at a 
certain price. 

The photographer copyrighted the picture | 
and delivered copies properly marked to 
some of the students. One of these was 
turned over to the publishing company that 
was getting out the class book and in order 
to show only the persons the picture was 
cut down to eliminate portions of the 
building and foreground, including the copy- 
right notice. This was photo-lithographed 
and copies delivered with the class book. 

One of the copies was used for the cut in 
the newspaper. The publishers of the class 
book settled with the photographer who then 
sued the newspaper also. 

Among their defenses it was alleged that 
the photographer was not the proprietor and 
had no right to copyright. It was held, how- 
ever, that there was no right of ownership 
in the class as it had entered into no agree- 
ment to buy, and the only agreement was 
that the photographer could sell as many as 
he could at a fixed price, and he was the 
legal proprietor of the picture and could 
copyright it. 

The same rule, so far as copyright is con- 
cerned, seems applicable to all free sittings 
and where the sitter is given complimentary 
copies it 1s generally with the understanding 
that it is because the photographer has some 
special use for the picture which will pay 
him for his trouble. 

A photographer who made such pictures 
of actresses, copyrighted them and sold them 
to the press, post card agencies, etc., made a 
picture of an actress and she in turn gave 
one of these copyrighted pictures to a re- 
porter and it was reproduced in a Sunday 
edition. The photographer sued the pub- 
lishing company and recovered damages. 
The court’s decision is interesting, as it de- 
fines clearly who is the proprietor of the 
copyright. | 

“When a person has a negative taken and 
photographs made, for pay, in the usual 
course, the work is done for the person so 
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procuring it to be done; and the negative so 
far as it is a picture or capable of producing 
pictures, of that person, and all photographs 
so made from it belong to that person, and 
neither the artist nor anyone else has any 
right to make pictures from the negative or 
to copy the photographs, if not otherwise 
published, for anyone else. 

“But when a person submits himself or 
herself as a public character to a photog- 
rapher for the taking of a negative and the 
making of photographs therefrom for the 
photographer, the negative and the right to 
make photographs therefrom belong to him. 
He is the author and proprietor of the photo- 
graph and may perfect the exclusive right 
to make copies by copyright.” 

None of these cases involves the right to 
the possession of the negative. It appears 
to be assumed that it belongs to the photog- 
rapher. In one decision we find the state- 
ment: “The negative may belong to the 
photographer, but the right to print ad- 
ditional copies is the right of the customer.” 
—Studio Light. 


Lines and Masses 


Decorative qualities in a picture, where 
decoration is the seemingly controlling 
factor for the effect, are often incompatible 
with unity of expression, and are liable to 
interfere with truthful rendition of tones. 
Decoration, to be sure, has its value as_a 
pictorial asset, since any association of lines 
to the formation of patterns unpleasant to 
the eye or sense of symmetric arrangement 
is most objectionable. 

me. regard, too, for the character ‘of«the 
lines employed is not to be discounted when 
some particular motive is sought for, but 
then all manifestation of strenuousness on 
the part of the artist to build essentially 
upon them shows more feeling for mere 
form than for expression; in other words, 
a dependence wholly upon the effect with 
lines is in the direction merely of mechani- 
cal execution and not toward the higher 
purpose of art, expression. Nevertheless, 
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Jewel Jewell Studios 
ULTRA ART 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 
Mr. Photographer: 
PROFESSIONAL, 
COMMERCIAL, 
AMATEUR— 
Something new for you. 
known style of 


Portraiture 2 
Photographic 
Enlargement 


in all Mediums, Styles and Sizes. 
Executed on every class of material 
through™aid oie tbe vie lo leeand 
his BRUSH 


LIFE SITTINGS, Photograph or 

Negative, in all colors and tones. 
Quality Permanence 
Likeness Service 

MY LATEST CREATIONS— 

Ultra Tone and Radiant Brown 

Paintings. 

YOUR ORDERS will receive 
personal supervision of one you know 
who knows you and your trade. 
(Jewel S. Jewell.) 

PRIGERSANLE 2oe0 PELE RS 
more and less. 

SPECIAL SERVICE for photog- 
raphers doing your retouching and 
contact printing. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST and 
Sample Outfit, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 


Every 


ce Ey RS SSS SSS SSR 


Thanking you in advance for your 
PATRONAGE. 


Jewel S. Jewell. 
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CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
ae NN ORG AS ieee 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 
You certainly can use the space and money to better 


advantage. 
We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENTARGING PAPER 
OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


— SURFACES — 


WHITE STOCK: 
S.W. GLOSSY 
S.W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 


D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. ,<@ 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


) 


Call or write for Booklet D. yun & i 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


no picture, in a sense, can be otherwise than 
decorative, and we are not guilty here really 
of perpetrating a paradox. 

A picture is a decoration, because of its 
primary appeal to the vision, the artistic 
sense which delights in symmetry of out- 
line. But in every picture natural shapes 
have to be reconciled with decorative needs. 
Excessive gradation and too realistic model- 
ling, every good artist avoids, because they 
destroy the illusion which every good pic- 
ture produces, that the relief is upon a flat 
surface a single plane. 

Photography is essentially an affair of 
tones and spaces rather than a subject of 
lines... Indeed, there are no linesmsortam-ay. 
in a photographic picture, because there are 
no lines in nature itself, and nature does 
the photography, letting the artist do the 
selection. Photography lends itself to natu- 
ral arrangement of masses of light and 
shade. The linear projections are only the 
result of juxtaposition of variously differen- 
tiated tones. 

A pictorial photograph is a grouping of 
masses to produce a sentiment of simple 
visual impression, and not a co-ordination 
of lines for the formation of a pleasing 
arabesque. 

Too many of our pictorialists forget this 
determining demand of true art, its appeal 
to the mind through the eye, and stop at 
the portal of vision, expecting to placate the 
porter of art’s gate with the scroll of deco- 
ration. 

Photography has the unrivalled power in 
giving instantly a complete and_ perfect 
image in all its beauty and form, and what 
a form this is only the man is conscious of 
who has tried to draw in outline some of 
the complex forms of nature to preserve 
something of that intangible grace and un- 
assuming decorative beauty so delightful to 
our vision. 

x 


“The reason some men never get ahead 
is because they have too many irons in the 
fire and don’t keep any of them hot.” 
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The Matter of Hours 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


The photograph business used to be a 
daylight business exclusively. | Nobody 
expected to find the photographer in his 
studio—it was a “gallery” then—alter 
about 5 o’clock in summer and 4 o’clock in 
winter. 

Modern lighting methods have changed 
all that and now the studio that cares for 
that business takes pictures night and day. 
It pays little or no attention to daylight, 
because it 1s not dependent upon it. 

buietOreas that and.4  that,<there vate 
many photographers whose ideas of hours 
seemed to be based on a bank schedule. 
They like to get around in the morning 
when they get good and ready and leave in 
the afternoon in time to play about five 
sets of tennis before time to dine. 

The photographer who has his success 
to make, whose business career is mainly 
ahead of him, will do well to work long 
enough hours so he will not miss the early 
and the late visitors. 

Some studio is going to be open early in 
the day and some studio will not close in 
the middle of the afternoon, and when one 
of your patrons has to have a sitting made 
quickly for business reasons, and your place 
is closed and the other fellow’s is open, you 
take a chance of losing that person’s busi- 
ness for good and all. 

The young fellow who wants a photo- 
graph made, in order to apply for a 
chauffeur’s license, comes when he has the 
liberty, and that may be early or late. His 
order may be unimportant, but you never 
know when an order is going to be really 
unimportant, or when it may develop into 
a nice little business with the promise of 
future relationships of value. 

So the young man developing a business 
will find it well worth his while to get to 
the studio and be ready for custom at an 
early hour, staying until late in the after- 
noon to accommodate those who cannot 
come just when they would like. 


Simplex Auto Print Dryers 


CA 


WITH AUTOMATIC BELT CONTROL 


Dries any kind of print quicker and better 
than any other device known. 

Gas Heated with General Electric Motor, $175.00 up. 

Electric Heated with ‘‘ ce ae 225.00 up. 


Belt Control for Simplex Auto Print Dryer 


ALL MODELS 


Belt Control can be installed on old models. 
Price, with new retaining belt, $17.50. 


IMPROVED 


Duplex Auto Print Washers 


Require no water pressure. Only Washer on 
the market washing large size prints without 
injury. Automatic lift makes it unnecessary 
to put hands in water to take out prints. 


No. 3—For prints up to 11x14, - $50.00 
No. 4—For prints up to 20x24, - 60.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“CLEAN UP OF SPECIALS” 


This special purchase of surplus supplies 
from well-known manufacturers is offered 
to you at attractive price reductions. 


The time limit guarantee which is 
about to expire is continued by us 


100,000 AZO POST CARDS, grade F Hard X only, 
per 1000 - - - - - $5.60 
Case of 5000 - - - - =—2O0e25 
(Dated April and May, 1920) 


1,000 Gross Defender Ollo Postals, (Grade A A P) 


Soft Glossy, Per Gross - - - 1.00 
25,000 Ollo Postals Soft Glossy, Per 3000 - = 3.00 
75 Rolls Cirkut AZO Double Weight, E Hard X, 
8in. 100 ft., Per Roll - - - - 2.50 
(Dated April, 1920) 
50 Rolls Cirkut AZO Double Weight E. Hard X, 
10 in. 100 ft , Per Rol! - - - 3.10 


(Dated April, 1920) 


5,000 White Enamel Steel trays, Seconds, 7x9, 55c; 
Sx10;- 65¢-) 410x124 $1.00: 11x14 eS1F50; 
14x17, $2.00; 17x21, $2.75—each. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 West 32nd St., New York City. 


“‘Money saved is money earned.”’ 


Hammer Plates 


insure against needless loss. Purity of | 
chemicals and perfection of manufacturing | 


processes give them a speed, reliability |! 


and uniformity of excellence unapproached. 
S °ECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


y 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


| 
i 
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The patron who visits a studio two or 
three times, though only to get finished 
work or to pay a bill, is going to become 
disgusted if it is necessary to go again and 
again. People value their time too much to 
spend it in such ways. 

The early bird still catches the worm. 
There has been no change in his habits. 


Decorative Filling of Space 


The plotting out of the space to be filled 
is the first thing to be taken into considera- 
tion when undertaking. the composition of 
a picture. The ancient Greeks were con- 
summate masters in this particular and so 
were the painters of the fifteenth century. 

The division of the spaces, the distribu- 
tion of the masses of light and shade, the 
position of points of accent are half the 
battle, with the victory in sight. The plac- 
ing of the figure in the rectangle and the 
shape it cuts against the background is as 
essential as the planning of the background 
itself. 

The artist must possess the faculty for 
sensitiveness to the rhythm of space. It 
is a feat, really, to discover and detach a 
beautiful image, as great as it is to render 
the actual scene. 

The must cultivate the 
sense for space relations. He must learn 
to see things decoratively. The eye needs 
this education to appreciate the beauty of 
design, especially as the color values have 
to be translated in terms of black and 
white. There are quite a number of pic- 


photographer 


torialists who possess this quality of ap- 
preciating the decoration of a composition, 
and most of the profession is happily get- 
ting away from the absurd endeavor of 
getting nocturns and symphonies in black 
They feel that 
photographic art is more potent for effect 
when kept within its legitimate province 
of art, as'the exponent of the power’ to 
give pictorial delight by management of 
lines and masses for decoration. 


and white or even in sepia. 
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¥ This is one of a series of sketches on Leading American Photographerses- 
CO II TT UCT 


American 
Photo Sraphers 


L. L. HIGGASON:—If you were asked to tell something about 
Asheville, N. C. you would probably say “Why, that’s the place that 
i Higgason comes from.” Without doubt “‘Higg” is much better known 
among photographers than his home town. Why? Because he has the 
eo ABP ae of making people live again on papet. 

In recognition of his ability to make good pictures, Mr. 
Higgason has been awarded various cups, certificates and 
honors. At the present time he is also secretary of 
the Middle Atlantic States Photographers’ Association. 


Good photography is mostly dependent on “the 
man behind the gun”, although good equipment, in- 
telligently selected, undoubtedly plays an important part. 
Higgason wisely uses a complete battery of Wollensak 
objectives, including a Velostigmat Series II F:4.5, 
Vitax F:3.8 and Verito Soft Focus F:4 and says 


fo he couldn’t afford to be without one of them. 


The Velostigmat F:4. 5 5 
which was Mr. Higgason’s —* 
first Wollensak lens, is 
here illustrated in barrel, but 
can be furnished in other 


ab 


Our catalog shows some of Mr. Higgason’s work 


mountings if desired. The k : 
Veen BON aces completeMr. eee Glee and describes our complete line. 
my == & I\ 


Higgason’s lens equipment. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, Spaces nhs, NEW YORK. 
AAA 
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S-p-e-e-d! 


In Developing 


| eee M handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 
in maintaining large production. 


wena 
Making a perfect bottom “‘weight”’ for tank developing DA Kf} 
. f * . ee 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort Seal 
PULTE STANDARD 


Your copy will be sent you free, on request. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. Photo Appliances 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


119 PA-KO BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY q 


: O PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Oryronary MOUNTINGS 
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GROSS 
‘Mountings 
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Things to Remember 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


Leonard Fink, Russian artist, has opened a 
studio in the Fliedner Building, Portland, Oregon. 


B. Benton Barker, who was associated with the 
late J. M. Bullock, has purchased the studio at 
Northfield, Vt., and possession has been given. 


Herbert L. Foote is planning to sell his studio 
in Collinsville, Conn., and will move to Wichita, 
Kans., where he is going into the banking busi- 
ness. 


Thieves broke into the. studio of Li) He @orpit, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and took about $1,200 worth 
of lenses and cameras. The police believe that 
the robbery was perpetrated by someone ac- 
quainted with the interior of the studio. 


The Aime Dupont Studios, Inc., 6 East 46th 
Street, New York, filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the Federal Court. The firm, which 
specialized in society and theatrical photographing 
for more than twenty-five years, fixed its assets 
at $5,078 and its liabilities at $250,302. 


Nearly one hundred guests in the Colonnade 
Hotel, Philadelphia, were interrupted at dinner on 
May 16th, when fire broke out two doors away, in 
the studio of J. H. Perskie, 1510 Chestnut Street. 

The fire, which is supposed to have originated 
in a case of photographic supplies in the rear of 
the studio, was discovered by a policeman. 

Quick action on the part of the firemen pre- 
vented the flames from spreading. The damage 
to the studio was estimated at $5,000. 


J. Thornley Seabrook, of Franklin, Pa, was 
seriously injured while engaged in taking pic- 
tures of high school students on April 23d. 

Seabrook, experiencing trouble with an auto- 
matic flashlight, after two attempts, started to 
make an investigation. The powder exploded, 
severely burning his face and hands. His eyes 
were closed by the explosion and doubt exists 
whether his eyesight will be permanently im- 
paired. Seabrook served overseas on Pershing’s 
staff of photographers and traversed the entire 
battlefront in that capacity. 


Southwestern Photographers’ 
Convention 


Artistic effects to be obtained in the art of 
modern photography was the principal topic for 
discussion at the first day’s session of the first 
annual convention of the Southwestern Photog- 
raphers’ Association, which opened April 27th, in 
Fair Park Coliseum, Dallas, Texas. The South- 
western Association was formed here last year 
and is an outgrowth of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Texas. 

Clarence I. Browne, of Dallas, President of the 
Association, is Chairman. FE. E. Doty spoke on 
“The Portrait Artist in Photography,” and illus- 
trated his lecture with stereopticon slides. W. H. 
Towles: discussed “The Delineation of the Head” 
by using subjects under artificial light. 

Harris & Ewing of Washington had on display 
individual pictures with autographs of the seventy- 
five diplomats who made up the conference of 
Versailles. The collection is owned by Jim Harris, 
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of Little Rock, Ark., and was made by George 
W. Harris, of Harris & Ewing. 

A collection of twenty-five pictures of celebri- 
ties and rulers of the world from H. Walter Bar- 
nett, Limited, of London, England, was also on 
display. Included in this collection were the pic- 
tures of Sir Ronald Minro Ferguson, Governor 
General of Australia, and Sergeant Henry Full- 
wood, the celebrated English landscape painter. 

Awarding of prizes and installation of officers 
by delegates to the Southwestern Photographers’ 
Association brought the convention to a close. 
Reports of committees, a business meeting and 
general discussion and the naming of Dallas as 
the convention city for 1921 were also included. 

The following prizes were awarded: 

Grand portrait, Voorhees & Burdsal, of Dallas, 
loving cup; salon honor pictures, Christenson 
Studio, Austin; home portraitures, gold medal, 
J. oH. Fields; Fayetteville, Ark:; class “A,” gold 
medal, Shaw’s Studio, Denton, Texas; class “B,” 
bronzes medal.) chi, Fields, Fayetteville; Ark.: 
class “C,” gold medal, F. Glied, Okemah, Okla.; 
class “D,” gold medal, Herzik’s Studio, Schulen- 
burg, Texas; commercial class, gold medal, J. V. 
Dedrick’s Studio, Eagle Lake, Texas. 

J. M. Montgomery, of Dallas, was elected 
President. Vice-Presidents were elected as fol- 
lows: W. D, Orr, of Memphis, for Texas; D. M. 
Marks, of Fort Smith, for Arkansas; W. E. 
Brooks, of Shawnee, for Oklahoma, and Mrs. 
Tessie Dickeson, of Shreveport, for Louisiana. 


*% 
Pittsburgh Section, No. 2 


The April meeting of Pittsburgh Photographers, 
Sec. No. 2, was held at Mrs. McKee’s Studio. Mr. 
Flaherty presided. An informal discussion was held 
on pictorialism and exhibits. Mr. Dexter gave a 
demonstration on the use of the air-brush. Re- 
freshments were served by the hostess. 

The May meeting will be held at the Jarrett 
Studio, when the annual election of officers will 
take place. K. Jamieson, 

May 4th, 1920. Secretary. 
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NORVAL EDGAR BATES 


Norval Edgar Bates, aged 76, died of apoplexy, 
at his home, 836 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on May 6th. Mr. Bates was photographer 
at the front during the Civil War. 


Weosoe RIGGS 
W. O. Spriggs died at his home in Bedford, 
Ind., on April 16th, after an illness of one week. 
Death was due to tubercular meningitis. Mr. 
Spriggs was 39 years of age and is survived by 
his widow and two sons. 


B. H. BINGHAM 


B. H. Bingham, Memphis, Tenn., died April 
30th, after an illness lasting nearly two years. 

Mr. Bingham was one of Memphis’ oldest 
photographers, having engaged in this line of 
business here forty-one years ago. 


WILLIAM H. WHITEHEAD 


William H. Whitehead died on April 14th, at 
his home in Pittsburgh, Pa., aged 77 years. Mr. 
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The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS'’ 
‘““Hi-Speed”’ 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass - 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
Chicago 


New York Saint Louis 


JOHNSONS 


Scales ore Brand 
CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in-1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHOEMICALS: 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


From your Dealer. Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2] — SS) |—) 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


2 ——_ =|) 


g—@s~ OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 
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Whitehead owned and managed a studio here for 
thirty-five years and also established one in Mc- 
Keesport, which he operated for thirty years. He 
retired six years ago. 


ROBERT T. STRATTON 


Robert T. Stratton, one of the oldest photog- 
raphers of Utica, N. Y., died at his home on May 
Ist, after an illness of two years. He was in the 
photograph business in Utica for nearly a half a 
century. Mr. Stratton was born in Pittsburgh, 
Canada, 76 years ago and came to this city when 
a young man. He is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and three sons, 


WILLIAM H. ROBEY 


William H. Robey, formerly a picture-frame 
dealer at 35 Bromfield Street, Boston, died May 
3d. Mr. Robey was in his seventy-eighth year. 
He served in the Civil War and when he entered 
upon his career in Boston he purchased an inter- 
est in the firm of Bryant & Codman, which sub- 
sequently became Robey & Horgan. The successor 
to that firm is the one known today as the Robey- 
French Company. Mr. Robey is survived by his 
wife and two sons. 


WILLIAM N. VAN AMAN 
William N. Van Aman died April 16th at his 


residence in Milwaukee, Wis., after an illness of 
four months, He was formerly manager of 
Klein’s Studio, but lately has been in the home 
portrait business, His pictures displayed at Mil- 
waukee Art Institute brought forth much favor- 
able comment from artists. Many original and 
novel ideas were due to his inventive mind. The 
latest was the producing of a photograph of any 
kind of metal, his objects being to make an inde- 
structible photograph for the use of the soldiers 
during the war. The photograph was commonly 
mounted on a piece of highly polished nickel or 
trench mirror, one side of which might be used 
for a mirror and the other for a picture. 


ALBERT M. WILSON 


Albert M. Wilson, Brockton, Mass., aged 50 
years, one of the best known photographers in 
the East, died May 13th, at the Goddard Hospital, 
after an illness of three weeks. 

Probably no man in Brockton was better known 
than Mr. Wilson, not only because of his busi- 
ness, but because of his hobby for unusual 
clothes, hats and shoes. Almost weekly Mr. Wil- 
son appeared in clothes and shoes of his own 
design and always so far from the conventional 
styles that he attracted attention wherever he 
went, 

As a photographer he was regarded as one of 
the best in the country. He had customers as far 
as Tennessee. 

Born in Springfield, he spent most of his life 
here. He is survived by his wife and father. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Lutld on Ouatty 


The best possible negative 
for your printer on Film— 
the best possible print for 
your customer on 


ARTURA — 


The paper that reproduces 
quality for quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 


Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Expert retoucher, man or woman; must 

also be first-class etcher. Give full particulars, 
including experience and salary wanted, in first 
letter. Please don’t apply unless you are an expert 
workman. We are willing to pay excellent salary 
to right man cr woman. Edmonston Studio, 1407 
F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—A permanent position fora goodall-around 

man; must be a good retoucher; send samples 
and photograph of self, and give age and experience 
in first letter. W.R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


RETOUCHERS WANTED—High-class workmen only. 
Salary $35. per week and up, depending on your 

ability. Willing to pay all you are worth. North- 

land Studios, 713 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—Expert photographic retoucher to work 

on high-grade portrait negatives, must also be 
first-class etcher. Give full particulars including 
experience and salary wanted. Underwood and 
Underwood, Inc., 1230 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


HeELP WANTED—If you are a first-class retoucher, 
man or woman, and willing to start for $40.00 

per week, send proofs of your every-day work. 

Address 917, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED — Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Sacrifice sale of prosperous New Eng- 

land studio. $400-$500 monthly. Inventcries 
$2300. Fitted to 11x14. Framing and amateur 
trade. Bargain at $2000 but best reasonable offer 
considered. Address C. C., care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE— Mallinckrodt’s Guaranteed Hydrochi- 

none at $2.65 pound. Shipments prepaid. Have 
only 100 pounds at this price. Remit with order. 
C. G. Myers, Summit, New Jersey. 


SPL—PRoFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS, Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO: 
M.S. BRIDLE, eNLARGER 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 


Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, 2 3:80%242; 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY. So new voce 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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Speed for dull day exposures, latitude 
for variable light conditions, long grada- 
tion scale for correct reproduction of the 
tones of the subject, and fine grain neces- 
sary for enlarginge—qualities that make 
Seed 30 Plates idcal for portraiture. 


It’s a Seed Plate you need. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROGH ESTER, N.Y 


All Dealers’. 
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It’s worth while to deliver your 
work promptly—use an 


IMPROVED MAJESTIC 
PRINT DRYER 


The Majestic shapes the prints properly and 
dries them thoroughly, as they should be dried, 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes—ample speed 
for turning out a big amount of work ina short 
time. The initial cost is small—the dryer is easy 
to operate—there is nothing to get out of order. 


Improved Majestic Print Dryer No. 1, complete, 
with 2 drying rolls, electric motor, fan, gas 


heater and stand” - - - - - - $35.00 
No. 4, complete with 4 drying rolls - - - 75.00 
No. 5, complete with 5 drying rolls - - : 80.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROGGE ol ER, Nive 
All Dealers’. : 
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HLON- 


The genuine American Made 
Monomethyl! Paramidophenol 
Sulphate. 


315 O00 per pound 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


Your dealer has it. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROGHESEER, N.Y. 
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You can’t stop it! 


Portrait Film was going in high 
a ‘year aco, ml he Salessweren ale 
ready large. 


Portrait Film Sales for 


~ March, 1920, 


cvere 18590 1n excess 
of Portrait Film Sales for 


March, 1919. 


(Nearly three times as great!!) 


No product ever made such 
strides without a reason. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quak er City 


GARNETT Mart Foto : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


HE. individuality of Quaker 
City Mountings appeals to 


the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 


ations—we show. It has just the 


right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 
Thickness of Mat to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in QUAKER Gin CARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


“pi N Size Folio Opening for CoMPANY 


0 59 AWE ads puede Onn, 

PS 4% x9 3 x 4 Square Aj EE 
ee 33, a" Weeio al 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STR 
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100 in box 
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Sepias that Satisfy 


S 

THERE can be no question as to the 
artistic worth of the portrait in sepia. 
The true sepia is indeed a thing of 

beauty—soft and alluring as a sum- 

mer sunset. 


Haloid processes have made the better 
sepias possible. Not only possible, but 
dependable and certain. The users of 
Haloid know, rather than hope, that 
their sepia prints will be all that they 
expect of them. They enjoy, in truth, 
genuine sepia-satisfaction. 


Haloid Impera will give the warm, 
golden browns; Haloid Cameo, the 
widely liked neutral tints. Prints upon 
both will be sent on request. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


@ 
Chicago Office New York Office 
68 W Washington Street 225 Fifth Avenue 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ‘ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by ali photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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Not Only “What” But “How” 


C. H. CLAUDY 


“Tt isn’t only what you do and how well 
you do it, but how you do it.” 

Thus spoke a bank president, hiring a new 
man for a job behind a brass wicket. 

“The public,’ he went on, “learns most 
of what it knows about this bank by the 
treatment it gets here in the building. For 
every man who learns of our service 
through a loan or a discount or any of the 
fiduciary services we can render, a hundred 
form their judgment of us by the way we 
do things where they are visible to the 
casual eye. If every employee of this bank 
wore frayed linen and had dirty hands, we’d 
lose half our depositors inside of six 
months. And if every employee had for- 
gotten how to smile and had a snarl in his 
voice, we'd lose the other half of them in 
the next six months, It isn’t only what you 
do, but the way you do it!’ he repeated. 

Well, thought present scribe, that ap- 
plies to a lot of businesses besides banks. 
And it applies especially to any business 
where intimate personal contact takes place 
between buyer and seller. The chap who 
buys a hundred-thousand-dollar apartment- 
house probably never sees the seller and 


doesn’t care whether he grouches or smiles, 


but no one chooses a frowning barber or 
manicure girl or dentist, or buys his cigars 
from a pessimist. And no one has a picture 
made twice in a place where they act as if 
it was a great personal favor to allow one 
to come at all. 

Receptionism doesn’t end in the reception 
room, in the well conducted studio. Chaps 
who run their own cameras have learned 
that for themselves, but: alot of perfectly 
good photographers hire operators, and 
never concern themselves with the way the 
operator works, so long as his results are 
pleasing. Now no. operator get a 
pleasant expression on a subject’s face by 
But there is a lot of differ- 


and 


Call 


swearing at her. 
ence between an uninterested 
those cordial methods which make a sitter 
feel as if this, to her, very important under- 
taking, was of equal importance to the firm. 


silence 


Some operators get this so firmly fixed in 
their heads that they lean over backwards 
If anything, that’s worse 
hey iussy. 


trying to be nice. 
than the uninterested attitude. 
operator drives more customers across the 
street than the indifferent one. But, again, 
there is a vast difference between a seem- 
ingly natural interest and extreme fussiness. 
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“Well, why don’t you go on and tell what 
to do, then?” says someone—and [ll bet he’s 
one of the kind who grouches! No one 
can tell anyone else how to act so as to seem 
interested, and friendly, and efficient, and 
painstaking without being tedious, and skill- 
ful without seeming too professional. For 
what is natural to one type of man is un- 
natural to another—I have one friend who 
can bang me on the back and I feel as if 
he’d handed me a ten-dollar bill, and another 
who almost gets slain every time he does it! 
And probably the chap I want to slay would 
be much liked for the same actions by some- 
one else, while my successful back-banger 
would be anathema to the next fellow he 
mustreated. The successful) operatoriinas 
not only got to know how to do his work 
well, he must know in what manner to do it 
for a dozen different types of customers. 

Some women like to be fussed over. Few 
men like any fussing. Most men like to 
come in, get it over, get out, as quickly. as 
possible. Some women want to spend the 
day being pulled and hauled and posed and 
arranged and draped. The good operator 
who is good at making customers feel as if 
they owned the earth and everything on it, 
knows how to find out which type he has 
and act accordingly. 

There are customers who are so filled with 
dignity one wonders where they ever find 
room to put their dinner. The wise operator 
knows that such should be touched, if 
touched at all, very gently and very apolo- 
getically, There are women, usually very 
stout and good natured, who sit down with 
a “come on, young man, make me look 
pretty, I know I am not, but go ahead and 
do your best and tell me what to do with 
my hands!’ Make that kind look a little 
regal and they'll forgive you for pawing 
them all over the posing chair. 

You can scare some people into doing 
what you want—but it would be better 
never to picture them than to do it. Com- 
plaining to a sitter of what she does is no 
way to get a good pose, even if it gets it. 
It’s like the successful surgical operation 
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which kills the patient—no good to anyone 
but the doctor. You don’t want a good 
picture at the expense of the sitter’s dislike 
—you want a good picture plus a good 
friend. Invariably the gentle method is the 
best method in the long run, even if the 
more rough methods secure the better, 
temporary, result. This is especially so with 
children—children have an _ inconvenient 
habit of growing up and having children of 
their own, and never forget that your 
childish sitter will never forget any un- 
handsome treatment, whether it be a frown 
or a word only. Little memories are some- 
times long ones, and the business of ten 
years from now may be largely influenced 
by the friends made of little sitters now. 
But for the love of all kids, don’t go trying 
to make friends with children by patronizing 
them. I suppose no offense ever rankles 
with Jack like being patted on the head un- 
less 1t 1s that which tears Jane’s soul when 
you chuck her under the chin. Better offer 
Jack a doll to play with than that. 

It’s not what you do, only, it’s how you 
do it. Making perfect photographs is not 
the whole art of portrait photography for a 
living, It’s making good photographs and 
good friends with one operation which 
counts—it’s being tactful and friendly and 
“folksy” with just folks, and efficient and 
unofficious with the dignified—an art, 
more’s the pity, the more worth studying 
because it is studied so little. 


We 


NY MAN WHO GETS THE RIGHT 
IDEA ABOUT WORK _ IS ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE FOR LIFE. [To ism 
SIMPLE, AS UNIVERSAL AND AS UN. 
FAILING IN ITS OPERATION AS THE 
LAW OF GRAVITATION. STATED BY 
ANALOGY, “I@ 1S “THAT: VOU .Canen 
GET A BUSHEL OF POTATOES AT THE 
SAME, COST AS® YOU GET AVprer 
EVERY MAN HAS A RIGHT TO WHAT 
HE WORKS FOR, AND HIS CAPACITY 
FOR WORK IS THE ABSOLUTE MEAS- 
URE OF HIS VALUE TO HIMSELF AND 
TOUSOCIETY: 
—Warde’s Words 
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A Clever Advertising Plan 


There is a wonderful opportunity for 
good newspaper publicity for the photog- 
rapher if he has the business of those people 
in his town who are socially prominent and 
whose _ pictures papers are always 
anxious to publish when they can get them. 

Does this suggestion immediately call to 
mind some previous unsatisfactory experi- 
ences Ii at does; allow me to preface my 
plan with a little outline of the experience 
of one photographer who became soured on 
all sorts of newspaper publicity. 

The best paper in town made him a propo- 
sition, and as | remember it, there were 
three daily papers and two of these pub- 
lished Sunday editions. The photographer 
was to agree to make a free sitting for any 
one who came to him with an order from 
the paper. And in return for this service 
and one glossy print which was to be 
furnished to the newspaper, free of charge, 
the photographer was to have a line of 
credit beneath each of the pictures so 
furnished. 

It sounded good and the photographer 
was sold on the plan. He had not been ac- 
customed to seeing his name in print and 
he began to figure on the business the adver- 
tising was going to bring him. 

He had been led to believe that he would 
get orders from most of these sittings, but 
he soon found this was not the case. Many 
of those sent to him were people of some 
prominence—often out-of-town people, and 
they seemed to have no interest in pictures 
of themselves. Others were merely looking 
for notoriety and these did not often give 
orders. 

But the most provoking thing about the 
plan was the fact that anyone from a cub 
reporter to the city editor could order sit- 
tings made and if these orders came in about 
noon there was usually a telephone call from 
the News before five o’clock to the effect 
that the picture would be of no use if it 
was not received at the News office that 
evening, 


the 


The photographer rushed the picture out 
—the paper rushed the cut out and many 
times the line of credit was omitted. The 
would make an excuse and_ the 
photographer was often just as well satisfied 
that he did not receive credit on some of the 
pictures. 

The arrangement didn’t last for long. 
And I am sure that for a long time the News 
had to pay a good price for any pictures it 
had to secure from this particular studio. 

But I have just seen the working of a 
plan that is good for the paper and it is 
equally good for the photographer. I might 
even go so far as to say that the photographer 
holds all of the strings and has the paper 
working for him and very glad to do it. 

I had noticed in the Sunday edition of 
this paper, which we will still call The News, 
two pages of society news, and prominently 
displayed on each of these pages a large 
portrait, usually of a girl of the younger 
social set, and so far as I could judge there 
was never a question of the social promi- 
nence of the girl or her parents. 

The picttiressbecamen aa reattire 0 marie 
paper and the people looked for them. They 
were excellent portraits, they were well re- 
produced and the line of credit was always 
there. Other photographers might be repre- 
sented during the week, but that one photog- 
rapher seemed to have a corner on illustra- 
tions for the Sunday society pages. 

I decided I would find just how it was 
done, for surely one photographer in every 
town large enough for a Sunday paper 
could do the same thing. This is the story 
in as few words as J can tell it: 

Mr. M. had been very successful in his 
business because he had been the first man 
in town to specialize in home portraiture. 
In fact he had been successful in his home 
portrait work before he had established him- 
self in a studio. And he had solicited and 
had made home portraits for the best people 
intown, This gave him a decided advantage 
when he did establish a studio. 


News 
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He told me he had been keeping in close 
touch with the social columns of the papers 
and had occasionally remarked to a sitter 
that it was too bad the papers didn’t repro- 
duce good portraits of socially prominent 
people on their society pages. In this way 
he managed to get opinions and eventually 
let it be known that he intended to illustrate 
those society pages and asked for definite 
permission from some of his sitters for the 
use of their portraits for this purpose. 

It was a little hard to break the ice, but 
permission was finally secured for the use of 
two portraits. From this beginning it was 
not so hard to get the next two and at this 
point the plan was broached to the society 
reporter of The News. 

“Tt sounds great, but it can’t be done’ 
was the reply he received. 

“Do you mind telling me just why it can’t 
be done’” the reporter was asked, and the 
reply, in a tone of finality, was: “Because 
you can’t get permission.” 

“But I have permission right now for the 
use of portraits of Miss So-and-So and So- 
and-So,”’ and the photographer told me he 
exhibited the portraits and unfolded more 
of his plan. 

The reporter carried the good news to 
his paper. 

The managing editor was more than 
pleased and the plan has been working fine 
ever since. 

The photographer furnishes two and 
sometimes three pictures each week. These 
are from sittings he has already made so 
there are no free sittings. The half-tones 
are made some time in advance of publica- 
tion and the reporter submits for approval 
the short notice or the line that is published 
with each picture, so there can be no com- 
plaint from the customer. And the photog- 
rapher uses a lot of tact in making his selec- 
tions. When there are several social sets he 
makes a point of using pictures of two 
people in the same set, often using a per- 
mission from one customer to gain the per- 
mission of another who is possibly a friend. 

“Rather ticklish work, isn’t it, Mr. M.?” 
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I asked, and he admitted that he had to 
handle the matter very carefully. “But, he 
added, it’s worth the trouble. While I am 
responsible to my customers, | am sure there 
is no cause for complaint before a picture 1s 
used. The plan has established me firmly 
as the photographer of the social set.” 

“T am constantly booking orders from 
new customers—not necessarily because 
they want to have their pictures used, but 
because they want portraits from my 
studio.” 

“T believe any photographer who is doing 
work for the best class of people in his town 
can get the same kind of advertising if he 
uses tact in getting permission for the use 
of pictures and keeps the standard high. 
Pictures of children can also be used, but 
there is one thing that should never be al- 
lowed, and the papers will usually look out 
for this themselves : Theatrical people should 
never be allowed to encroach on the society 
pagens 

The above facts may suggest a plan that 
you can work out in your town with your 
local paper. It is good advertising if high- 
erade pictures are used. It costs you prac- 
tically nothing and it will bring you business 
if you plan it and execute it as carefully as 
the man mentioned above has done.—Studio 
Light. 


System 


It would not necessitate much argument 
to maintain that photography has a place 
among the so-called exact sciences, that is, 
its practice is subject to certain invariable 
laws which may be definitely formulated for 
practical application, just as the physical 
laws of electricity may be called into ser- 
vice to exploit some mechanical operation. 
But froma cursory review of photography 
as an art, anyone must be forced to re- 
mark what a varied way of procedure is 
presented in its practice, and the conclusion 
might be jumped at, that it is anything else 
than an exact science; in fact, almost con- 
clude that there is nothing exact about it. 

What a shock to the careful amateur who 
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Higgason Studio 
Asheville, N. C. 
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has been scrupulously observant of the in- 
junctions incumbent upon him to produce 
when he happens to 
some successful 


satisfactory work, 
enter the dark-room of 
professional photographer and notes the 
conditions under which his excellent 
products are evolved. 

Wherefore the need on his part of any 
care whatever about the character of the 
non-actinic light, or the ingress of white 
light from numerous cracks under and about 
the doors, windows and partitions? What 
need of cleanliness of trays, graduates, sink, 
floor or shelves, when the best work 1s 
daily turned out by the disregarding of all 
the admonition which has been regarded as 
absolutely essential? Why this fastidious- 
ness? Why this superfluous care? It is 
only misplaced labor and lost energy. Now, 
it may be granted that over-efficiency some- 
times defeats its purpose as has been ex- 
emplified by the Germans in the Great War. 

Scrupulous precision, while it in general 
begets excellency in the pursuit of photog- 
raphy as in anything else, sometimes results 
in total failure, while carelessness effects 
fine results and does not debar from obtain- 
ing even real triumph in the art, and we 
cannot in every case attribute it to success 
from happy chance. 

But, while admitting all this to be true, 
we are not justified in putting a premium on 
carelessness, since there is no gainsaying the 
truth, setting aside miracles or fortuitous 
concurrence of circumstances, that success 
in the long run follows in the track of the 
careful, conscientious worker. The suc- 
cessful practice of photography undoubtedly 
requires a peculiar and especial adaptation 
on the part of one taking up the pursutt. 

The production of fine photographic pic- 
tures and the reaping of the benefits from 
them, does not mean simply the attainment 
of certain rules and the management of set 


formule, but a will to accomplish, a deter- — 


mination to overcome obstacles and a con- 
viction of the nature and quality of the thing 
to be produced. A vague indefinite striving 
after something intangible to the mind will 
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arrive nowhere, even though you exercise 
all care and slavishly follow all precepts 
and rules. You are not really in a position 
toward accomplishment, as the haphazard 
worker who has a definite end in view. 
“Study what most you effect,” says Shakes- 
peare. Know what you are after and you 
will reach the goal, but we may say, too, 
more easily, sooner, and with less risk, if 
you have a reasonable regard for system, 
and respect for your profession by care in 
its pursuit. 


Copying Lead Pencil Sketches 


The photographer is frequently called 
upon to reproduce copies of line drawing. 
Where the original sketch has been made 
with pen and India ink the operation pre- 
sents no particular difficulty provided a slow 
contrasty plate be used, a proper exposure 
given and a method of development em- 
ployed to effect negative density of image ; 
so as to insure perfect opacity of back- 
ground and absolute clearness of the lines, 
so that in the print the drawing may come 
out bright and distinct and the background 
like the original white of the paper. But 
the case is different when the sketch to be 
copied is in lead pencil. The photographer, 
despite his skill in ordinary practice of 
copying, is often in despair to adequately 
present the subject. His best effort results 
in a copy bearing no resemblance to the 
original. | ae 

The color or tone of the pencil work is a 
peculiar one, proving very difficuit to repro- 
duce to show the proper contrast to the local 
density of the ground. 

If a full exposure is given, the pencil lines 
come out in a monotone and no contrast is 
obtained. 

With a brief exposure, prolonged de- | 
velopment fails to produce the requisite 
strength. 

The professional photographer, well 
aware of this, hopes by striking a happy 
means to achieve good result, only to meet 
disappointment. To obtain strength of 
image in reproducing pencil work, it is 
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essential that the copy be strongly illumi- 
nated, 

Place it either in direct sunlight or reflect 
the sunlight directly upon the paper by 
means of a mirror, or use the arc light. 

After the accurate focusing is secured, 
stop down well and give a somewhat shorter 
exposure than you would for ordinary 


copying. 

Now make up the following developer : 
A 

SIN USE ae ce ral [6=0z 

Sodium sulphite (gran.) ... 1 oz. 

Piva coduinones .4e 0. th. 250 grains 
B 

WN GUGSTe - 9 ane art area ee L6F #-OZ 

Botassiumecarbonatem,. 070) 1% oz. 


For development take of A, two (2) parts 
and B, one (1) part. You will observe that 
no potassium bromide is used, so essential in 
developing ink line sketches. 

Keep the two above mentioned solutions 
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separate, well stoppered, and mix just before 
using, and have the temperature not below 
a Raaky 

Flashlight might also be used in making 
the exposure. You will find magnesium 
ribbon best for the purpose, as you can 
estimate how long a certain length of it takes 
to burn. 

In the development much patience 1s 
requisite, 

Sometimes it takes half an hour before 
the outlines are visible, care must be taken 
to shield the plate during the development, 
even from the red light. An ordinary plate 
gives better results than process plates, but a 
very rapid plate had better not be used. 

The character of the original is best pre- 
served by making the print on contact 
bromide paper. 

Any correction needed in the print may 
be made with an ordinary lead pencil, or 
additions made, if desired, to the sketch. 


Getting Tonal Quality in the Portrait 


If you have, in your possession, surviv- 
ing portraits made some thirty years ago 
(and there is a possibility that you have 
portraits of your revered ancestors, inas- 
much as the technical work of that day was 
more conscientiously considered than now- 
adays), if you have, and they are in as 
good condition as some of the photographs 
we have before us, here, illustrating the 
“Philadelphia Photugrapher”’ for 1880, 
which date makes the prints at least forty 
years old, you will notice one thing which a 
modern first-class photographic portrait 
does not show (we refer to artistic por- 
traiture of the present time, for we want to 
make the comparison between what was, in 
1880, the top notch of Art in photography, 
and what is now considered such) a partic- 
ular phase of the old timers which is 
manifest in the false tonal values. 

We will not mention names, but the very 
one we are gazing at now was made by a 
professional of that day, who ranked the 
highest. In this portrait there is no pro- 


portionate color tone between the white 
collar the model wears and the flesh tones 
of the face, indeed @ thes artist ievadently 
deemed it imperative to have the flesh tones 
the highest key in the picture, even if he had 
to suggest his sitter had a soiled collar on. 
Now, by way of contrast, take up any 
first-class portrait and make comparison. 
You see at once the desire to secure propor- 
tionate density in the negative so as to get 
relative tone in the print. Now we are not 
here going to inflict you with discourse on 
“tonal values.” We are guilty of that too 
often, but are going to give you some in- 
struction how .to make a negative which 
shall adequately translate the tonal values, 
which you have been to so much trouble to 
secure in the illumination of the model. We 
have had negatives shown us in which the 
density of the collar and of the face had 
apparently the proper relativity, 
viewed by transmitted light, yet a print from 
such gave the same tone of white from 
drapery, face and collar density. The 
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Jewel Jewell Studios 
ULTRA ART 
Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Mr. Photographer: 


PROFESSIONAL, 
COMMERCIAL, 
AMATEUR— 
Something new for you. 
known style of 


Portraiture 2 
Photographic 
Enlargement 


in all Mediums, Styles and Sizes. 
Executed on every class of material 
through aid of THE ARTIST and 
his BRUSH. 


LIFE SITTINGS, Photograph or 

Negative, in all colors and tones. 
Quality Permanence 
Likeness Service 

MY LATEST CREATIONS— 

Ultra Tone and Radiant Brown 

Paintings. 

YOUR ORDERS will receive 
personal supervision of one you know 
who knows you and your trade. 
(Jewel S. Jewell.) 

PRICE SAME AS OTHERS=— 
more and less. 

SPECIAL SERVICE for photog- 
raphers doing your retouching and 
contact printing. 

WRITE FOR’ PRICE UIST and 
Sample Outfit, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 


Thanking you in advance for your 
PATRONAGE. 


Jewel S. Jewell. 


Every 
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photographer wanted to know the reason 
why. The answer is, the development was 
not right. 

It is possible to time and develop a plate 
so that color tone proportion is properly 
rendered in the print from the negative. 
You may even have dead white, cream 
white, and bluish white in the draperies and 
flesh of the model and yet secure this rela- 
tivity Of tone. 

First, expose properly—by which is 
meant, give ample time for securing the 
deepest shadows; and secondly, correctly 
develop to get the whites as they looked to 
you when posing the model. If the ex- 
posure does not respect the presence of the 
deepest shadow, there will not only be no 
luminousness in the shadows, but all the 
whites will look alike, print of one tone, you 
will have no values in the picture. 

In order to get tone values in the high- 
lights properly proportionate, the density 
of the high-lights must be carried only to a 
certain point, where they will give proper 
registry of relativity. 

Now, to control the densities of the high- 
lights, keep them of the proper thinness. 
The deepest shadow detail must be all out 
by the time the high-lights are considered 
sufficiently dense. Hence the necessity of 
full timing of the subject, and of developer, 
so constituted, that it will coax out the 
shadow detail while the high-lights are held 
in check, 

Proper proportion of the constituents of 
the developer, and sufficient dilution, will 
do the trick. All this requires care and ex~- 
perimentation, but so does everything worth 
anything. 

Dr. Vogel used to say, “I can teach anyone 
how to make a first-class plate, but it takes 
considerable education to instruct, even a 
bright man, how to properly develop a 
negative.” 

x 


Lady—‘The salmon that I bought of you yester- 
day wasn’t fresh!” 

Fishmonger—“Then why didn’t you buy it 
sooner? I offered it to you last week, but you 
wouldn’t have it then.” 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


Tying a Valued Employee to You Without Giving 
Him a Partnership 


In the every-day discussion of the legal 
problems of business, questions growing out 
of partnership will probably come up 
oftener than any other question. There- 
fore, the following will strike a responsive 
chord in many breasts: 


I have a very good man in my em- 
ploy who has been with me for about 
12 years. He is a good all-round man, 
and has done considerable selling, both 
in and out of the store. He also has 
a good idea of advertising, and is such 
an employee as any retail store will not 
let go if he can be held. The writer 
is getting along in years and has 
thought of perpetuating this man in 
the business, but doesn’t know how to 
do it. Should it be done by giving him 
a partnership interest? The writer 
has never had a partner and hesitates 
to go into that, owing to the danger 
that a man who was satisfactory as an 
employee might not make such a good 
partner. Will you please discuss this 
if you think it is important enough 
to find a place in your always inter- 
esting column? The idea.is to retain 
the services of the employee referred to 
on the most effective plan, without any 
danger to the writer or the business. 


Sy Nee 


To take a partner or not to take a part- 
ner, is almost as much “the question” as 
the one asked in the famous soliloquy of 
Hamlet. And if business men would de- 
bate it longer and harder there would be 
fewer unhappy partnerships. 

My advice to this correspondent, and to 


anybody else in the same boat, is not to 
take an employee in as partner if you can 
possibly hold him in any other way. Take 
a partner only as a last resort, when the 
result sought to be accomplished can be 
accomplished in no other way. 

In practice I have found that the best 
way, everything considered, to tie a valued 
employee to a business 1s by giving him a 
share in the profits. This is the largest 
part of what he would get from a partner- 
ship anyway, except some authority which 
he might misuse. If I knew him and his 
capabilities well, I should make a long time 
contract with him as an employee, providing 
in it a regular salary and a percentage of 
the profits. To protect myself I should 
also include a provision that the contract 
was conditional on the continuance of satis- 
factory service on his part. 

Giving an employee a share in the profits, 
of course, does not constitute him a part- 
ner, particularly when you have made a 
contract of employment with him which 
gives him the share in the profits as part 
of his compensation. Therefore, he is as 
much- subject®to sour orderseas hes was 
without the share in the profits, and he 
cannot bind you any more than any other 
employee can, unless you wish him to. 

Contrast this with his ability to do you 
harm, if you make a partner of him. The 
essence of partnership is agency. Each 
partner is the agent of the others, and car. 
do things which, though hurtful to the firm, 
will still bind it. When you make an em- 
ployee your partner, you are to a certain 
extent at his mercy in the following 
LESpectss 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


A 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 


OF 
PORTRAIT QUALITY 


—SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 


S.W. GLOSSY 

S. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. . 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 


1. He can bind you, and the firm, and 
with it any other individual members, by 
any act within the ordinary scope of the 
partnership business. 

2. He may receive payment for a firm 
debt and give receipts, and the other part- 
ners are bound even though he never turns 
in the money. 

3. He may compromise or release a firm 
claim. 

4. He may draw checks against the firm’s 
assets and endorse and cash checks drawn 
in the firmus ttavor. 

5. He may make contracts, even bad con- 
tracts, with reference to the firm’s busi- 
ness, which bind the other partners. 

6. He may cancel insurance on the firm’s 
property. 

7. He may buy goods on the firm’s credit, 
even though he thereby runs the partner- 
ship into overwhelming debt. 

8. He may engage employees and make 
contracts with them that bind the firm. 

9. He may acknowledge a debt, and 
thus bind the firm, even though the other 
partner may wish to repudiate it. 

10. He may make promissory notes, even 
though he abuses this trust for his personal 
benefit, and the firm is bound. He cannot 
waive exemption for the firm in a judg- 
ment note, however. 

11. He may borrow money on the firm 
credit even to the point of mortgaging the 
partnership’s personal property. 

Even in another way the individual part- 
ner is liable for the. acts of his fellow 
partner. He is hable for any loss to third 
persons caused by the fraud or wrongful 
act of his partner, if that act was in the 
ordinary course of business, even though he 
knew nothing about it and gave his partner 
no express authority to do it. This ex- 
tends even .to* the. misapplicationaaas 
another’s money by a partner; the firm 
must make it good if done in the course of 
ordinary business. 

In none of the above instances can the 
power of a partner be restricted, except by 
agreement between the partners, which to 
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be worth anything as against outsiders 
must be brought to their attention. 

I have often thought that if I could have 
something like the above printed on a card, 
and hand it to every business man who was 
thinking of taking a partner, I would 
probably cut down the number of new 
partnerships by half. And I certainly 
would cut down the number of lawsuits by 
half, and the number of unhappy business 
relations by half. 

I should not close this without also re- 
stating what I have often stated before, that 
every partner’s individual fortune is re- 
sponsible for the firm debts, which means 
that if you took this man in as a partner, 
and he happened to be reckless and arbi- 
trary, and made bad contracts that bound 
the firm, he might not personally suffer be- 
cause he might have no personal estate. On 
the other hand, your entire personal for- 
tune might be swept away. 

I say again that not for anything at all, 
if it can be avoided, do I advise placing 
yourself in a position where you will be 
at the mercy of another man in such vital 
Fespects: 

(Copyright, 1920, by Elton J. Buckley.) 


* 
Bad Focusing 


It is not uncommon in modern portraits to 
find that those parts of the image which one 
would expect to find the sharpest not so well 
defined as other points where sharpness is not 
essential. For example, we recently saw a bust 
portrait on which the sharpest definition was on 
the necktie, the eyes being noticeably unsharp. 
If this occurred regularly one would suspect 
either imperfect correction of the lens or want 
of register between the focusing screen and slide. 
Occurring occasionally, it can only be due to one 
of two causes, either carelessness in focusing or 
a slight movement of the sitter between focusing 
and exposure. Either of these contingencies can 
be avoided by exercising a little care. With the 
present tendency to reduce the exposure to the 
shortest limit, it is usual to work with very large 
apertures, and when the lens is of considerable 
focal length there is very little depth. To en- 
sure absolute definition in the right place, it is 
advisable to use a proper focusing eyepiece, which 
also prevents eye strain on the part of the opera- 
tor. Shifting of the head may be almost always 
avoided by posing the sitter in a comfortable 
position so that he is not tempted to relieve any 
muscular strain—The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 


ENUS 


EVER> 
POINTED 


PENCIL 
N? 849 


HE comfort and economy 

of the magnificent VENUS 
Writing and Drawing Pencils 
with the advantage of separate 
leads and holders. Always full 
length;-always ready. 


In 16 degrees—5B softest to 
9H hardest—with a corres- 
pondingly marked holder for 
each degree. 


NO. 849 Holder, with one 
lead, any degree. - each, 40c. 


No. 842 VENUS Refill 
Leads for 849, any de- 
gree, per box ofsix, - - 60c. 


If your dealer hasn’t these, 
write us direct. 


merican Lead 
Pencil Co. 


236 Fifth Ave., Dept. H, 


New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 


LORDGN~ RES PORE 
DEN LSA, “7 


a 
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A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 


Quality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


THE HOME OF 
STANDARDIZED PLATES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central Potnters.”’ 


The End of Some Photographers 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


All that is necessary to put some photog- 
raphers out of business is a little more 
competition or a little less efficiency on their 
own part. The photographers of the day 
who are alive to their opportunities and 
anxious to make the most of them, are all 
the time trying a little harder to get a larger 
proportion of the business. 

These men who are on the watch con- 
stantly for means by which they can make 
their studios more attractive, by which they 
can do better work, or get work out more 
quickly, are eating into the business of the 
men who are satisfied to take what business 
comes, depending upon their own artistic 
ability to hold their patronage. 

It is a fine thing to be a photographer of 
real artistic ability, competent to turn out 
superior work. But-to stop with merely do- 
ing high-class work, to make no further 
effort to increase business, is to lose it to 


the less artistic man with a better sense of 
the value of good advertising, adequate 
equipment, agreeable treatment of patrons, 
and careful attention to the finances. 

If you are a true artist, you perhaps feel 
that your artistic ability should be appre- 
ciated by all who see your work, and that 
they should tell their friends about you. You 
think your work should speak for itself and 
you think you should be sufficiently adver- 
tised by your loving friends. 

The trouble with depending upon that sort 
of thing to build up your business is that 
your work does not speak loudly enough to 
be heard all over your territory. It speaks 
only ina whisper. And as for being adver- 
tised by your friends, most of them are so 
busy advertising themselves that they cannot 
take time off to boost your business to an 
extent that will amount to very much in 
actual results. 
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You may be able to continue for some- 
time to do a profitable business and to make 
a living without doing much advertising and 
without improving very much your equip- 
ment or your plant. The inevitable result, 
however, of antiquated methods or of 
silence where there should be advertising 
noise, is ultimate financial failure, none the 
less unpleasant, though it may be accom- 
panied by a knowledge of having been an 
artistic success. 

Be as much of an artist as you can be. 
Make every effort to get up among the top- 
notchers in your work, but don’t be so 
modest about it that you will not spend a 
proper amount of time and money in telling 
the public what you can do. 

If you leave it to people to find out for 
themselves what a good photographer you 
are, they are likely to be drawn into some 
other studio by clever and active advertising 
before they hear of you and your fine work. 

Competition is so much alive that it is all 
the time telling the public what it can do and 
that is constantly asking people to be its 
patrons, is going to put out of business men 
of better technical ability, but of too little 
business ability. 

Photography may be art. The practice 
of it may be highly professional. There 
need be no argument over such questions 
because, regardless of the artistic or pro- 
fessional side of the work, there must be 
‘advertising and regular business getting 
efforts along the most practical lines, or 
there will be an end to the business efforts 
of some men. 

Conditions today show so many photo- 
graphic studios managed on a strongly com- 
petitive basis with a practical attention to 
display of samples, to advertising and to 
making the studio attractive in material 
ways, that the man who gives all his time to 
making fine photographs will lose out, be- 
cause not enough people will learn of his 
ability. 

In order to succeed, talented photographic 
work must be accompanied by enough 
commercial ability to produce results in a 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. §& 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Piciine 2 Cantmercaleepencaitare 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


arn 33 6100.Week 


Strictly 
Pure 


Prices 
Right 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M E Sle O 1o —— Genuine and Pure. 
G ibe C IN os steno ates bear 
AMIDOL —"““Sromides 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 


Write for list Number Six 
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EVERY GRAIN, AMERICAN 


POISONOUS GERMAN METOL 
or Metol Substitutes, many of 
them equally harmful, do not 
enter the composition of 


| CUMMINONE 
DEVELOPER 


(Cummings No. 11, Patent A pblied for) 


(1) Safeguard your Printer as well as 
your Prints. 

(2) The Print Quality insured by our 
product is now known from coast 
to coast. 

(3) Comparison of a Pyro negative 
with a ‘““CUMMINONE”’ neg- 


ative will prove another claim. 


This tells tts own story: 


““CUMMINONE’ is a glorious gift to 
Photography and for negatives lighted elec- 
trically, brings out details in the shadows that 
all other developers lose.”’ 


(Signed) Pach Photographic Co., 
New York City. 


Previously reported: 


White Studio and Pathe. 


And the | $4.50 per pound 
Price is | 10 lb. can, $40.00 


CUMMINGS’ LABORATORIES 
73 West Broadway, New York. 
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business way. The end of some photog- 


raphers, perhaps a good many, will be the 
result of aggressive business methods on the 
part of others as compared with nothing but 
artistic atmosphere on their own part. 


| What’s Doing in Photography 


Levi T. Rice will open a new studio in Auburn, 
Ind., in the near future. 


L. Leicht has opened a studio at 1404 South 
Eighth Street, Sheboygan, Wis. 


The American Photo Studio, Des Moines, Iowa, 
was destroyed by fire on May 11th. 


G. E. Rider, of Scottsbluff, Neb., has purchased 
the Hawkins Studio in Gering, Nebr. 


Mrs. D. R. Wildermuth, Necedah, Wis., has 
sold her studio to T. F. Moss, of La Crosse, Wis. 


R. C. Leavenworth has sold his studio in Boyne 
City, Mich,, to F. B, Finlay, of Caro Miche 
Leavenworth goes to Lansing to specialize in 
commercial photography, 


R. H. Eversole has been elected President of a 
newly formed Association of the Professional 
photographers of Lima, Ohio.. The purpose of 
the association is for the co-operation of photog- 
raphers to give patrons a better service and for the 
uplift of the photographic art. Other officers 
elected are: Grace H. Fenner, Secretary and 
Harmon Bassert, Treasurer. 


* 


Individuality 


Sir Joshua Reynolds in his “Talk to young 
Painters,” while inculcating the necessity of ex- 
pression of individuality in the student’s work, 
emphasizes the value and importance of learning 
from others. 

A picture may be looked upon as a “report from 
nature,” and if so, the report must, of necessity, 
vary according to the capacity of the reporter 
and will be tinctured with his individuality, hence 
personality, becomes a factor in expressioutmer 
how the scene affects the particular temperament. 
So, in photography, this contention holds as well 
as in painting, and the assumption that a photo- 
graphic record, by an artist, gives only what the 
light affords through the mere mechanical aid of 
the lens and the sensitive plate is a fallacy. 

The fallacy is moreover manifested to any 
candid critic from the fact that anyone of dis- 
cernment is capable of recognizing the artistic 
work of any particular photographer as differ- 
entiated from the work of equal merit by some 
other photographer. 

If these exponents of the artistic phase in 
photography were not able by personal touch to 
impart some characteristic of individual treat- 
ment of the subject, how could the judge indicate 
the author? The photographer finds opportunity 
from the very beginning of his practice to im- 
press upon his work the indication of his special 
handling. 

At the very first, in the mere process of selec- 
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In Developing 


Fil M handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


tion, individuality comes into play, the same scene 


appeals to any number of photographers in 
distinct and different ways, and the individual 
artist, consciously or unconsciously, records the 
variation of individual presentation and we 
recognize in the different points of view of the 
subject some personal peculiarity of treatment. 
Each has voluntarily picked out what is most 
interesting to his artistic sense preferring some 
feature or incident which may not have so ap- 
pealed to his comrades. Is this not evidence of 
originality? Individuality is in every photo- 
graphic picture, since it is impossible to keep it 
out of the picture. - 


To Remove a Stuck Squeegeed 


Print 


Sometimes the photographer is annoyed by the 
squeegeed print sticking to the metal plate or 
glass. To effect its removal, without injury, place 
the glass or polished plate on which the print has 
been squeegeed flat upon a table, coat the back of 
the print with a 4 per cent solution of formalde- 
hyde. See that the fluid is thoroughly imbibed 
by the paper. Let it dry and the print will come 
off without mechanical assistance. 


* 


A preacher, raising his eyes from his desk in 
the midst of his sermon, was paralyzed with 
amazement to see his rude offspring in the gal- 
lery pelting the hearers in the pews below with 
horse chestnuts. But while the good man was 
preparing a frown of reproof, the young hopeful 
cried out: “You ’tend to your preaching, daddy; 
I'll keep ’em awake.” 


Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Making a perfect bottom ‘“‘weight”’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 
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PA-K 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Taking Advantage of Opportunity 


While this story is not photographic, it is such 
a good one and tells the advantage of a little idea, 
it may give thoughts to the photographer : 

“Selling flypaper in winter is a hard job for the 
retail grocer and drug store in many towns, but 
not in Williamsport, where the retailer has 
worked up a big demand for the commodity for 
those whose homes are infested with rats and 
mice. 

“It appears some enterprising errand boy in 
one of Williamsport’s stores tried out flypaper 
near a rathole and caught the rodent in the 
morning without any difficulty, since the animal 
had first put several feet in the sticky mess, then 
had tried to leap forward and had rolled the 
paper into a nice cone with himself in the center. 

“The scheme appeals to the average woman 
who hates to drown the rats and mice caught in 
traps. With the captive rodent already wrapped 
up in a package, its struggles are not seen by the 
sensitive householder when she ties the roll to 
a flat iron and sends the pest to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds. 

“The working up of flypaper business in winter 
sounds like a joke, but the success of the scheme 
has been attested by the results attained and by 
the sales of the material. Usually flypaper moves 
as fast in winter as do hand grenades in times of 
peace, but Williamsport grocers and druggists 
say they know how to do it. 

“*Talk flypaper, advertise flypaper, demonstrate 
flypaper,’ they say.” 
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Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


PJP KANTRO te Coe 


The New Verito Lens 


During the past ten years, the Wollensak 
Optical Company, of Rochester, N. Y., has proba- 
bly done more to popularize soft focus photog- 
raphy than any other concern in the industry. In 
making their Verito Diffused Focus f.4 Lens, and 
by encouraging and instructing the photographic 
profession in its correct usage, they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing in the minds of the general 


Burnet’s Essays on Art public a genuine appreciation of the quality of 


image rendered by the soft focus type of lens. 


The standard Art Book of the world. The advantages of the old Verito lens are 
A reprint —better than the original already well known, such, for example, as its con- 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s vertibility with a rear focal length of about half 
subscription, $3.25. again as long as the doublet; high speed of f.4; 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia great reduction in the amount of retouching 
aya J : necessary; suitability for Graflex or studio use or 


for enlarging where soft focus effects are de- 
sirable. 

Although the old type Verito has already taken 
the country by storm, the Experimental Depart- 
ment of the Wollensak Company has been con- 
stantly on the alert for any possible new improve- 


ment. It seems that they have succeeded in their 
a Cr endeavor, A new Verito has been developed 
which has all of the characteristic qualities of the 


old lens, but practically eliminates the slight hala- 


“‘Money saved is money earned.” 


insure against needless loss. Purity of tion that was sometimes apparent with the old 
ees] d fen f facturi construction. Furthermore, this lens will give a 
chemicals and perfection of manu actus softness at f.4 that is about comparable to the old 
processes give them a speed, reliability lens at f.6, the result of which is that the pro- 


and uniformity of excellence unapproached. fessional photographer and the advanced amateur, 

using the soft focus type of lens, can employ the 
SPECIAL BRANDS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. objective at its widest opening without obtaining 
a displeasing fuzziness. The new construction 
makes possible exposure at a great speed with no 
danger of double line, halo or mushy appearance. 
Unlike other soft focus lenses, the new Verito 
renders the same image in the ground-glass that 
it does in the finished negative. 

In enlarging with the new Verito, it is un- 
necessary to use the diffusing stops as in the old 
construction. The construction is such that a 
beautiful degree of softness is obtained in the 
enlargement without the stops and the diffusion 
can be varied to suit the preference of the user. 
The old diffusing stops which were numbered 1, 2 
and 3 gave a diffusion which is comparable to the 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. new Verito stopped to about f.8, f9.5 and f.10 


respectively, depending on the softness desired. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET The advantage of doing away with the stops lies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. in the fact that exposure is more than four times 
as rapid. 


| PHOTO 
HIGGINS’ MOUNTER 
THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE Fe ASTE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION At Dealers’ Generally 


1 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manutacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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H LON 


The genuine American Made 
Monomethyl Paramidophenol 
Sulphate. 


315 00 per pound 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


Your dealer has it. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2:cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Expert retoucher, man or woman; must 

also be first-class etcher. Give full particulars, 
including experience and salary wanted, in first 
letter. Please don’t apply unless you are an expert 
workman. We are willing to pay excellent salary 
to right man or woman. Edmonston Studio, 1407 
F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—A permanent position fora good all-around 

man; must bea good retoucher; send samples 
and photograph of self, and give age and experience 
in first letter. W. R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


RETOUCHERS WANTED—High-class workmen only. 
Salary $35. per week and up, depending on your 

ability. Willing to pay all you are worth. North- 

land Studios, 713 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—Expert photographic retoucher to work 

on high-grade portrait negatives, must also be 
first-class etcher. Give full particulars including 
experience and salary wanted. Underwood and 
Underwood, Inc., 1230 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


HeLpe WANTED—If you are a first-class retoucher, 
man or woman, and willing to start for $40.00 

per week, send proofs of your every-day work. 

Address 917, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosiTION WANTED—A permanent position wanted 

in studio by lady retoucher; nearly 20 years ex- 
perience, excellent references furnished. Address 
M. H. Exton, 718 Columbia Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads, that follow 


For SALE—Leading studio in city of 75,000, twenty 
miles from Boston. In same location for 40 
years. Excellently equipped and doing fine busi- 
ness. Death of owner reason for selling. Address 
Wilson Studio, 68 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 
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For SALE—Sacrifice sale of prosperous New Eng 

land studio. $400-$500 monthly. Inventories 
$2300. Fitted to 11x14. Framing and amateur 
trade. Bargain at $2000 but best reasonable offer 
considered. Address C. C., care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED — Heliar lens No. 6, in first - class condi- 
tion. State price. Wachter Art Photo Studio, 
428 Spring St., West Hoboken, N. J. 


For SALE — Turner-Reich 8x10 Anastigmat f 7.5 
lens, 12-in. focus, shutter, 2 flanges and barrel $75; 
61%4x8% Morrisson R. R. lens, $10; Shoberg Flash 
Lamp, cabinet and stand, complete, $18. All in 
good order. Lock Box 333, Southampton, N. Y. 


SPL—PROFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY: anata 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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A difference in temperature means a 
difference in quality. 


Temperature has a direct bearing upon 
the chemical action of your developer 
and the correct temperature always pro- 
duces the best result. Keep your solu- 
tions at the temperature reeommended— 
use a thermometer. 


THE EASTMAN 
THERMOMETER 


Accurate, convenient—made with 
curved back, easily read degree marks, 
and with hook to suspend it in a tank. 


THERMOMETER 
STIRRING ROD 


Combines a reliable thermometer with 
a handy stirring rod. The flat end is 
used for crushing the chemicals. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROGELBSIRER. N.Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Safeguard the quality of your negatives. 


Wratten 
Safelight Lamps 


Fog destroys the tone quality 
of your negatives and reduces 
their brilliancy. A safe light is 
your protection. Wratten Safe- 
light Lamps are safe. The soft 
indirect light is a relief to the 
eyes, while the Safelight transmits 
the greatest amount of light that 
can be used with safety. Series 2 
Safelight is furnished with lamps 
unless otherwise specified. 


Wratten Safelight Lamp, No. 1, as above é , ; . $10.00 
Do., No. 2, without slide for white light : ‘ : 7.50 
Series 1 Safelight, for plates not color sensitive, 8 x sti : 12325 
Series 2 Safelicht, for Orthochromatic film or plates, Sica es 1525 
Series 3 Safelicht, for Panchromatic plates, 8x 10 : A 1225 


‘The Koda 
Safelight Lamp 


A smaller lamp embodying the prin- 
ciples of the Wratten Safelight Lamps. 
Constructed only for electricity and 
furnished with cord and plug but 
without electric globe. Series 2 Safe- 
light furnished unless otherwise speci- 


fied. 


Kodak Safelight Lamp, complete as above . F ‘ ay ae, 
Extra.calelights, 5x 7, aussseries, each . ‘ : ; : A 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
alll Dealers’. 
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You can’t stop it! 


Portrait Film was going in high 
a year ago. ‘The sales were al- 
ready large. 


Portrait Film Sales for 


March, 1920, 


cere 185% in excess 
of Portrait Film Sales for 


March, 1919. 


(Nearly three times as great!!) 


No product ever made such 
strides without a reason. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Build on Ouahty 


The best possible negative 
for your printer on Film— 
the best possible print for 
your customer on 


AIR TURAL 


The paper that reproduces 
guality for quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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JUN uf 6 19 320. 
No. 669 Wednesday, June 2, 1920 


ingle Copy S Cents. 
$2.00 per year, postpaid. 


2 _\.. 


pe FRANK V- CHAMBERS 
PU BLISTIER 


Efficiency in the Printing Room 
can never be obtained with make-shift or antiquated 
equipment. A reliable, scientifically correct, modern 
printing machine is ee in the production of 
work of highest quality. 

The Awnsco 11 x 14 Professional Printing Machine 
is designed for general use. It is easy to install, 
economical to maintain and uniformly dependable as 


to light. 


| Oe is full description of this Printer and other Ansco profes- 
sional apparatus for photographic studios will be mailed on request. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


CIRKUT 


Many photographers have paid for their 
Cirkut with the sale of pictures from one Cir- 
kut group negative. Are you properly equipped 
and ready to get your share of the season’s 
opportunities for profitable Cirkut work ? 


Ask your dealer for the Cirkut Method Book 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 669 


Wednesday, June 2, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


The Individual Purpose of the Portraitist 


In judging the merit of a portrait, the 
first impression it produces upon us is made 
by the general effect as an entirety, that 1s, 
the beholder does not begin, at once, a proc- 
essae Or does not immediately 
Gicseci. Ww, but prefers’ to enjoy it as,an 
He does not look at it as a 
thing of shreds and patches. Analysis takes 


analysis, 
organic whole. 
the life and spirit out of it and it fails to 


grow on our appreciation. 
presume to say with some degree of assur- 


Now, we may 


ance, that we are right in our contention 
that the successful portraitist never starts 
to build up his picture piece-meal, but 
trusts to his spontaneous inspiration of see- 
ing the thing as an animate, corporate 
existence; in other words, he goes about it 
synthetically. And so, as we said, we first 
conceive it as a whole, before we begin the 
analytic treatment, to find out how this com- 
bined effect is produced, take in hand our 
critical scalpel to discover his intention and 
motive. 

Design or intention is, therefore, of pri- 
mary significance in art. It is the way in 
which the artist gives objective reality to 
his intangible thought, feeling, or sentiment. 

The critic is compelled to analyze, because 


he is compelled to explain the means of 


organic unity, although his artistic enjoy- 
ment is not thereby increased, but rather 
annoyed by distraction from the synthetic 
delight. 
the plot or theme of the composition and all 
the elements which go to make up the por- 


Expression may be looked upon as 


trait must be in such relation as to give 
coherence or unity to the conception. This 
implies the necessity of building up the 
structure of the picture. The greatest artist 
The 
living organic body, though essentially a 
creation, is the result of a structural plan. 
The artist cannot escape the imposition of 


cannot escape this mechanical phase. 


building, however much he may prate about 
the inspiration of the moment. 
ft is 
counts. 
Nearly all photographic art comes legiti- 
mately under the category of the pictorial, 


the constructive faculty which 


and there is no denying that the photo- 
artist has abundant opportunity to give 
utterance to his taste and feeling in his work. 
We have examples quite sufficient to sustain 
such a contention, despite what jealous 
painters may aver. 

The principal cause of lack of power of 
expression by the photographer may be 
traced to his obsession of the idea that all 
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that is necessary is the stimulus furnished 
by the presence of a beautiful subject—not 
realizing that here nature is the artist. He 
ought rather to accept the subject for the 
suggestions it presents. He imagines that 
the few moments under the glowing fire of 
his artistic inspiration, that he can forge 
He 
expects a realization of an ideal, but has no 
notion what the ideal is going to be; look- 


something original and characteristic. 


ing for a happy chance effect to exploit to 
his own credit. He forgets that “to labor is 
to pray.” He forgets that the ideal must 
come from a mental substratum, and cannot 
be evoked at his bidding. He neglects to 
consider the impedimenta attendant upon the 
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performance, obstructions refactory to suc- 
cess ; so combative, at times, as to throw the 
imaginative conception clean out of the 
cesthetic arena. Not the least antagonistic is 
this very natural beauty which so captivated 
his sense by misleading him into thinking it 
a labor-saving assistant. Then there is the 
deception engendered by his own intangible 
idea, which persists as an “airy nothing” 
unwilling to have a “local habitation or 
names 

Success in portraiture is had only by 
working to a pre-established end, The 
photographer must have a definite idea of 
the final result and not rely implicitly upon 
that vague psychic agency, inspiration, 


Retouching Photos Not Panacea 


R. S. NEWELL 


It has long been a popular delusion that 
figures and cameras don’t lie. Nothing to 
it. Those who know can cause both to dis- 
tort facts worse than Aesop ever dreamed 


of doing. Many a convert to J. Barleycorn 
has been gained through the wonderful 
work of various portrait photographers. 


Said convert, after worshiping the photo- 
eraph of the fairest peach on the topmost 
bough for six months, goes to the train to 
meet his heart’s desire, and after one look 
takes to his heels and strong drink. 

Let us consider why one photograph can 
be better than another, and why some need 
retouching, while others do not. Get away 
from the idea that a photograph is merely 
a skeleton, upon which to paint pretty colors 
and futurist designs. If you desire a paint- 
ing, get a painter of renown and tell him 
to paint, but if it is a photograph you wish 
to display, see that every last detail is com- 
plete. Line up the car for heieht-iadics 
straight, boot, if on, smooth, glass clean, 
tires, spokes, etc., clean, proper air in tires, 
fill in openwork of background to match, 
cut out high-lights and lighten shadows, 
and then shoot. If the photographic work 
is properly done, and the negative retouched 
a trifle, you can have a million prints run 


off this original negative that will make any- 
one marvel at the clean-cut beauty of the 
prints, with no expensive retouching needed 
at all. 

The trouble in so many cases is, the com- 
mercial photographer is considered a sort 
of necessary evil, to be bought off as cheaply 
as’ possible, while .the retoucheniaguene 
panacea for all the ills and evils of photog- 
raphy. The cost, bother and fussing all 
dovetail together, for if you pay the pho- 
tographer a fair price for his skill, some- 
what on the same plane as the retoucher, 
he’ll do the bother and fussing for you, and 
you won't have a lot of expense for retouch- 
ing or for making another negative of the 
retouched photograph. 

This procedure is for direct advertising, 
where photographs go directly to the pros- 
pect. To be used in illustration, this same 
photograph might have to be retouched a_ 
trifle, strengthening details here and there, 
that, owing to certain limitations of photo- 
engraving, would not otherwise appear as 
clearly as in the contact print, but care 
should be taken not to overdo a good thing. 

On the other hand, if the car has streaks 
and smears of dirt, tags hanging here and 
there, ill-fitting top or boot, dirty glass, spare 
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Number One-—With the Background 


tire forgotten, tires soft, too much camber 
in rear springs not taken care of, license 
numbers not removed, and photographed 
against an old shed on a mud floor, then you 
need your photographs retouched,. very 
much so, and then some. 

A first-class job of retouching photograph 
No. 1 would cost from $45 to $50. It cost 
not over $10 to make No. 2 out of No. 1 
by photographic procedure, and the prints 
that sent out from this original negative 
Photograph No. 2 have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over any retouched copies, because 
there is a clear-cut reality about them that 
attracts and holds the attention. 

Every good commercial photographer 


knows that it is one of the cardinal sins of 
his profession to allow halation to creep 
into his work, as it lessens the true render- 
ing of the Ssubjectimeln= fact) he deabout as 
soon have the negative out of focus as to 
have halation. Yet reproductions go to 
press every week, nationally, that are techni- 
cally and artistically incorrect. Halation is 
produced intentionally in portraiture, with 
wonderfully beautiful results, but it has no 
place whatever on mechanical subjects. 
Why not stick to realism, artistically and 
mechanically, in showing your line? If the 
illustration is to be an out-and-out sketch or 
drawing, well and good; if it is ostensibly a 
photograph, stick to photographic truths. 


Number Two—Without the Background 
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Mind, mechanical retouching is an indis- 
pensable and wonderful art, but it 1s over- 
done. You remember the case of the rustic, 
who, upon being asked by a landscape 
painter as to the merits of the painting just 
finished, announced, “It just nacherlly beats 
nature. 

Distortion! Ever see a photograph of 
what you knew was a long, slim beauty of 
a car, that had a wheel on the corner near- 
est you big enough for a car ten times its 
size. That's distortion, —E-ver-see samen. 
view photograph of your favorite car, that 
looked as though the rear end was coming 
north on Michigan Avenue and the front 
end just starting west on Jackson Boule- 
vard? Distortion. Ever see a photograph of 
a Highlander six motor that looked as 
though it was three feet high and two feet 
long? Ora rear axle that appeared to be 
built along the lines of a dish-pan? Just 
distortion, nothing else! 

One full-page Saturday Evening Post ad 
showed a car, side view, which the retoucher 
had “bobbed,” as it were, cutting off the 
front and rear of the off wheels, that would 
have shown under the car in the center, try- 
ing to make a poor photograph look like a 
real one. Here was earnest endeavor in the 
right direction, but poor judgment, as the 
finished job looked as if it had the gout. 
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Paint is a wonderful thing; it covers a 
multitude of sins, generally looks good, and 
tastes punk. A good, rich paint, of the right 
color, painted carefully and conscientiously 
on parts, units, etc., five minutes or so be- 
fore photographing, using artificial light as 
a reflector and filler, will save more money 
on retouching, three times over, than the 
photograph costs—because the job won't 
need retouching. If you want to send pho- 
tographs of the unit, or whatever it may 


_be, directly to prospects, you will make a 


good impression at once, because of the 
genuineness and beauty of the photograph. 

Illustrations No. 1 and No. 2 are of the 
same car, both prints off the one negative. 
Negative was retouched and cleaned up for 
print No, 2. Doesn’t it make your mouth 
water to look at the beauty of it, and you 
know it’s the real thing, just exactly what 
you'd get if you ordered a ——— yourself. 
And No. 1 print? Pooh! Yet both prints 
are off the same negative. 

The whole proposition sums up with one 
answer: to be, and do, any good, a photo- 
graph must get its story over so clearly and 
forcibly, that people will remember it with 
respect and admiration. It can be done, and 
is done, but it can’t be done if you neglect 
your photographs or leave them to the office 
boy.—Class. 


Making Adjustments 


C. H. CLAUDY 


The telephone bell rang madly. 

“Hello 

“Yes, Mr. Johnson— 

“What’s your address? 

“Have a crew right up there— 

“Yes, fifteen minutes.” 

“Mr. Johnson is in trouble.” smiled the 
service manager, “‘his car won’t start. Tim, 
get the wagon out and go fix up Johnson.” 

Half an hour later the “wagon” was 
back. “Tim” reported that Mr. Johnson 
had run his battery down to nothing, and 
that all they had to do was crank the engine 
by hand and set up the generator a little so 
he could get to the battery station. 


“How much will that cost him?” I asked. 
“Tt will cost him exactly nothing.” 

“But you don’t guarantee batteries—and 
this was his fault.” 

“Very. true>” But: Mr. Johnson tifemaee 
car less than two months. He 
doesn’t know anything about a car. If we 
charge him five dollars for sending two men 
and a wagon to his house, he’ll be sore. His 
soreness in the long run will be directed 
against the car. It’s worth five dollars any- 
time to keep a man sweet on his car. We 
want to sell him another one, someday.” 

I went away and thought. 

I thought of a little scene I had seen in a 


his new 
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Wollensak Vitax Lens Higgason Studio 
Asheville, N. C. 
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studio of this city in which I live. A lady 
had come in and banged a set of pictures 
down on the counter with sufficient empha- 
sis to show that she was going to mean what 
she said and that what she was going to say 
was going to be not only meant but mean. 

Then she said it. 

It is too long to go over in detail, and it 
was such a torrent of words that one could 
only get every fourth one, anyway. But 
the gist of it was that she had ordered 
panels and been sent cabinets, that she was 
very much disappointed, that all her friends 
were disappointed, that the League of 
Nations, the future of the world and the 
peace of Asia depended on getting those pic- 
tures done on time and that the photog- 
rapher, his minions, cohorts and assistants 
were pirates, thieves, robbers and male- 
factors, to have delivered the wrong kind 
of pictures instead of the right kind. 

Whereupon there was a feeble attempt at 
the soft answer which turneth away wrath, 
and then a comedy of errors. which was 
pitiful. 
order in his book. Yes, it was panels. Then 
he hunted up the other slip which went. to 
the printing. room; * Yes, it was cabinets. 
Then he hunted up the young woman who 
had written the order slip. Yes, she had 
written cabinets because she had been told 
that the lady had changed her mind. The 
photographer denied he had told any such 
thing. An acrimonious discussion followed, 
with the lady a gradually seething spectator. 
Finally she put in her oar- again and 
splashed the troubled waters. 

“T am not the least interested as to who 
made the error or why it was made,” she 
“T am only interested in getting 
and. these 


announced, 


my money back returning 
pictures. 

Whereupon, both studio proprietor and 
receptionist turn to the job of persuading 
the lady (1) to keep the pictures she had 
(2) if that couldn’t be done, allowing them 
to make new ones and make them panels 
(3) 1f she wouldn’t have panels, to allow 


them to make her chromos or enlargements 


The photographer hunted: up. the 
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or something, anything, but give up that 
money. 

And finally when persuasive means ended 
without result the photographer flatly re- 
fused to give up the money, saying she could 
have panels or the pictures she had or any 
other picture, but some pictures she must 
take. Whereupon the lady flounced out in 
a high dudgeon (whatever that is) and the 
photographer has one mortal enemy. 

I went away and thought, and when I[ 
saw the automobile scene I thought some 
more. Here was one concern making an 
enemy for the sake of a few dollars and 
another concern keeping a friend by spend- 
ing a few dollars. The fellow who spent 
money for the purpose of keeping a friend 
had right on his side and the chap who kept 
money to make an enemy was all wrong. 
The chap with the service station, which got 
a customer out of trouble and didn’t charge 
him when it might, will probably sell that 
customer car after car, year after year. The 
photographer who wouldn’t give up his 
customer’s money, when the mistake was all 
his own, who argued about who was to 
blame in front of the customer, will never 
make for her or her friends another picture. 

One had realized that making an adjust- 
ment is one-third what you do and two- 
thirds how you do it. The other hadn’t 
realized anything bigger than a few dollars 
in profit. Had the photographer found the 
mistake, said he was sorry, offered to do 
anything he could to make the matter right, 
returned the money, insisted on her keeping 
the pictures, made her panels and thrown 
them in, the chances are she would have 
stayed a customer. But he didn’t. 

I once had the experience of being near- 
poisoned by toadstools instead of mush- 
rooms at a first-class hotel. The hotel said 
it was sorry. It tried to make a “no charge” 
out of my bill. It sent me a doctor and a 
nurse. The manager spent the evening in 
my room, amusing me. When I left, it was 
with no anger at an honest mistake, even 
though I had been discomfited and_ had, 
perhaps, been in danger. I was completely 
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disarmed by the care and attention I re- 
ceived. They were honestly anxious to 
atone and to make good. I have been back 
to that same hotel many times. I have eaten 
there—well, not mushrooms, because | am 
through with them for life—but I don’t ex- 
pect to be poisoned with a beefsteak or a 


SM 


plate of soup there and I know I will be 
properly treated. 

It’s not the adjustment you make, it’s how 
you make it—it’s not the profit you lose, but 
the future profit you gain, which makes a 
frank, from-the-customer’s-side 
adjustment a paying investment. 


friendly, 


Concerning the O-M-I Convention 


I stood upon the sandy shore at Cedar Point 
(OHIO) 
And with a fragile reed I traced upon the sand: 
“O-M-I, I love thee.” 
The mad waves rolled by and blotted out the fair 
impression: 
Frail reed: Cruel wave: Treacherous sand: 
I'll trust thee no more: 
But with a giant hand: 
I'll pluck from the northern shore of (MICHI- 
GAN) her tallest pine, 
And dip its top into the hottest furnace of Gary 
(INDIANA), 
And on the high and burnished heavens I'll write: 
fO-M-lovislove thee.” 
And I would like to see any doggoned wave wash 
that out. 


(The author has never recovered) 


Prize exhibition—STUDIO PORTRAIT CLASS. 


fae elariiman, Chairman ,of the ‘National 
Photographic Exhibitors’ Convention Bureau, in 
a letter the other day mentioned this class as 
being something a little different with possibilities 
worth while. When you look at the pictures dis- 
played in this class it means they are just the 
same as delivered to the customer at the studio 
where they were made, you will get some new 
ideas for mounting, combination of colors, ete. 
The prints you have on display will help the 
other fellow over some of his troubles. The 
rules for exhibiting in this class are as follows: 

Three pictures, any size, open to photographers 
in Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. Silver Loving 
Cup and Two Diplomas. 

Photographs must be from negatives made 
in the studio from which photographs were 
sold as portraits in the regular course of busi- 
ness. The prints exhibited must be finished ex- 
actly as delivered to customer, including mount 
and folder, or frame. 

Get busy on your stuff for this class. If we all 
pull together, it’s hard to tell what might happen. 


A FEW NUMBERS ON THE PROGRAM 


Mr. John S. Schneider, of the Baker Art Gal- 
lery, Columbus, Ohio, is one man who is not 
only a success as a workman, but also as a busi- 
ness man. If you don’t know him, get acquainted, 
for you are missing something worth while. He 
is one of our O-M-I members and will give a 
portrait demonstration with the use of flash- 
light in the studio. He will also give a practical 
talk on operating room stunts. 

Mrs. Leila D.. McKee, of Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
give us a timely talk on reception room sales- 
manship. She will demonstrate how simple it is 


to obtain increased prices commensurate with 
increased cost of production; how to get all the 
money possible out of the photo business. Mrs. 
McKee isa splendid business woman and a live 
wire. You will hear a real business woman’s 
talk. 

Mr. Emil Hermann, who was with us in 1918 
and who so satisfactorily talked to us on the art 
side of photography, will be with us again this 
year, and our members can rest assured that he 
will have a message for us that will be very in- 
structive. He will also criticize the work for the 
individual, where such criticism is desired. 

Harvey Campbell, of the Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Advertising Agency of Detroit, will talk on the 
question of modern advertising as applied to 
photography. Mr. Campbell is a _ recognized 
leader among the advertising men of the country 
and has given considerable thought to advertis- 
ing the photographic business. He will have a 
message that will be worth your while. 

Geo. W. Hance, subject, “Copies.” A practical 
demonstration. Paintings, legal work, daguerreo- 
types and other old photographs, which offer 
nrofit and publicity to vour established business. 
Bring some subjects to be copied. 


Dear Photographer.—There are some things that 
do not seem to get their fair share of attention in 
regular convention advertising, and that is the ex- 
cuse for this letter. The O-M-I program this vear 
is going to be along lines covering the questions 
of greatest importance to every one conducting a 
photographic studio in these days of high costs 
and uncertain conditions. Remember your $2.00 
spent in membership dues entitles you to all the 
privileges the convention offers, and a few days 
spent at Cedar Point will do you a world of 
good, for there is no more popular summer resort 
in this section of the country. You will com- 
bine business with pleasure if you will be one 
of us July 6-9, 1920. 

Now a word or two about the proposed Prize 
Contest. Some object to compete for prizes and 
may have good personal reasons for not so do- 
ing. But we have a class for those folks and 
they should serd some of their work to the com- 
plimentary exhibit (the most of those fellows 
are fine workmen) and we need a large showing 
to pick out the pictures to compete for that IN- 
TERSTATE TROPHY, for we are going to do 
our darndest to win it for the O-M-I. 

A complete program of all the good things to 
be offered this vear will be mailed to you in due 
time. Some of the most efficient men and women 
of the country will appear on the program and 
show how they do things better than the ma- 
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jority of us do. Then, when evening comes, 
there will be entertainment features for a change 
—a Carnival Dance, Banquet, Beach Party, Min- 
strels, etc. And don’t forget that good old bath- 
ing in the morning and again toward supper time 
if you want it. 

There is something else that should be men- 
tioned here; there will be no collections of any 
sort taken up this year. This convention is go- 
ing to be for your benefit only. 

Cedar Point has a large number of guests. 
During our stay there certain hours will be set 
apart each day for these people to visit our ex- 
hibit, thus becoming more interested in photog- 
raphy and advertising our craft. 

About reservations at the hotel. Make them 
at once. Every year somebody is disappointed 
about not getting the accommodations they would 
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like to have. DO IT NOW. The following spe- 
cial rates have been granted in our contract: 

$1.25 per day, each person, two in room. $2.00 
per day, single. 

For select rooms: 

$1.50 and $1.75 per day, each person, two in a 
room. 

$2.50 and $3.00 per day, single. 

For rooms with bath: 

$2.50 and $3.00 per day, each person, two in a 
room. 

$3.00 and $4.00 per day, single. 

If you are an old member of the O-M-I, we 
know you will come, and, if you have never been 
with us, we will be very glad to extend to you 
the right hand of fellowship. COME! 

A. E. Ritry, Secretary 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


Learning How to Advertise 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


A good many photographers start in to 
advertise without knowing much of any- 
thing about how to advertise. There is 
nothing objectionable about that, because 
a man must start his advertising as soon as 
he can and do it as he is able, but the 
trouble is that so many go ahead and con- 
tinue to advertise without making any effort 
to learn how it ought to be done, how it may 
be done better. They pick up a little knowl- 
edge from experience, but that is a mighty 
slow way to learn. They ought to be mak- 
ing a study of advertising methods. 

There should be study of advertising in 
order to make the publicity work increas- 
ingly effective and profitable. Time put 
into studying advertising methods is time 
spent in such a way as to bring profitable 
returns. 

You didn’t learn photography by jumping 
right in and experimenting with it until you 
finally got a picture that would pass inspec- 
tion. You studied books on the subject. 
You asked questions of your instructor. 
You learned from those who already knew 
how. It ought to be the same with your 
advertising, 

To learn advertising, begin at the begin- 
ning, just as you would begin to learn anv 
other line of work requiring more or less 
skill. Learn first about type and type faces 
and about what sort of a letter is the best 
for your use, and about how large type you 


need to get the right display effects in head- 
lines, etc. 

Learn about display and the proper use 
and length of headlines, and learn how to 
indicate on your copy for the printer just 
the type you want used. Go to the man 
who sets up your advertisements for the 
newspaper and talk with him. Tell him 
what you want to do. Show him a sample 
advertisement which is about the style you 
want to follow, clipping it from some paper 
or magazine. 

I am not talking about learning to do pro- 
fessional work as a writer of advertisements, 
but about how to get up good advertising 
for your own use, making it good enough 
so it will produce results. Carelessly pre- 
pared advertisements do not pay. They im- 
press no one favorably. 

You will find handbooks available that tell 
you how to prepare advertising and how to 
get good results. A little book like Benja- 
min Sherbow’s. “Making Type Work,” or 
any one of many books on retail advertising 
will be very helpful. You will be quite 
likely to find books along such lines in the 
public library. Your printer may have 
something of the sort to loan you. 

If you are so rushed that you really do 
not have time and cannot get time to study 
up the subject of advertising, it may be 
more profitable for you to engage some com- 
petent advertisement writer to get up your 
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copy for you. If no man is available who 
‘specializes in that work, see if you can’t get 
the man who writes the ads for some local 
store to do a little special work for you out- 
side of his store hours for the extra money 
it will bring. 

Whatever the rate you pay for advertis- 
ing space in the newspaper, or for getting 
out a form letter or an announcement, you 
realize that it costs you just as much to use 
poor or even worthless copy as it will cost 
ta use the best copy that can be prepared. 
When you use copy that will not produce 
results, you practically waste the money you 
spend. Don’t be satished with any but first- 
class advertisements. Aside from their 
additional pulling value, they impress the 
public favorably just because they are high- 
class. They indicate, in a way, the calibre 
of the studio behind them. No one expects 
a first-class studio to be doing third-rate 
advertising. 

Use space in a good newspaper and do not 
hesitate to invest enough time and money in 
the production of the advertisement to make 
what you pay for the space itself, return a 
profit. aon 


Idealizing the Portrait. 

Some of us can remenaber the time when 
a photographic portrait was ~designated a 
likeness, a term implying that the picture by 
the camera purported to bear resemblance 
to the original. 

Without this likeness, the portrait was 
not satisfactory to the patron. . 

Nowadays, art has so tinctured the. laity 
that the essential in the portrait is not so 
much the presentation of the individual 
likeness as is the pictorial presentation. 

No portraitist of the present time would 
hazard his reputation as an-artist by. too 
faithful delineation of physiognomy. 

He would not dare to present too pro- 
nouncedly the characteristics, which savor 
of the commonplace or the homely. 

* The pertinent question, therefore, arises, 
does the photographer do well to falsify 
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that he may please the patron; or is it better 
practice to endeavor, while exploiting his 
art, and at the same time respecting his 
patron’s desire for beautifaction, to preserve 
sufficient of the essential image that the pic- 
ture may be recognized as a portrait of the 
particular individual ? 

The idealization of the human face is as 
much the prerogative of the photographer of 
artistic instinct, as it is that of the painter ; 
but it should be remembered that the ideal 
in art is not exclusively associated with 
beauty of feature or form. 

The hunchbacked and near-sighted Sibyl 
of Michaelangelo is as grand as any other 
work by his hand; and you cannot deny that 
Hogarth’s ugly faces are as ideal as 
Raphael’s beautiful conceptions of the 
human countenance, because every face of 
Hogarth’s is as well chosen for what he 
means to express as anything Raphael pre- 
sents; but the ideals of the two painters are 
different. 

Fra Angelico believed that his pencil was 
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Jewel Jewell Studios 
ULTRA ART 


NEW HOME OF THE ARTIST 


Fine Arts Building :+: CHICAGO 


Every Known Style of 


PORTRAITURE 


—and— 


Photographic Enlargement 
Developing, Printing, Retouching for 
the Professional and Amateur Trade. 


Water Colors, Sepia, Oil, Radiant Brown, 
Ultera Tones, Miniatures, etc. 


SERVICE: 
PERMANENCE ' LIKENESS ' BEAUTY 


—FRAMES— 
IF YOU TRY US, YOU WILL BUY OF US. 


Write for Price List and Sample Outfit 
NOS Leo Be 


Studios, 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Ell MINNILLO 


HNN TAM 


WNIT 


Fal 
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EREND 


— SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 


Ss. W. GLOSSY 

Ss. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 


D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT 
AND VIEW CAMERAS 


= 
, 4 8 


Our Bargain 
Catalogue M 
contains things 
that the profes- 
stonal photog- 
rapher needs. 


Send at once for 
your copy. 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and supplies of every description, both used 
and new, listed therein at startling reduced prices. 
Thousands have been pleased with our Bargains and 
business methods. Wecan do the same for you. Every 
item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money 
will be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer ? 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


124 M., So. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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guided by an angel, that his work was in- 
spired so that he would never alter a line; 
but we notice that in one of his greatest pic- 
tures the most conspicuous divine personage 
actually squints, 

The photographer knows full well the 
task imposed upon him to present the face 
in a way that shall prove attractive. 

He encounters oftener than the painter, 
particularly strong contrasts in the subject, 
such as very light hair (even white hair) 
and a high complexion, and sometimes white 
and black draperies. 

The skilled operator must determine at 
once what to do in the short interval allowed 
him to scrutinize the subject. 

He has not the opportunity, which the 
He must be 
quick to settle about the character of the 
illumination, where the model is to be placed, 
the position of the head, the side of the face 
to be preferred, the direction of theseves; 


painter has, to reconsider. 


and the consideration of expression.  Illu- 
mination is the most potent aid to be called 
upon,. for it 1$ -the great modelenuumarc 


court its aid in modifying defects demands 
much patient and discriminating study, out- 
And, like- 
wise, a study of the pose, applicable to a 


side the studio as well as within. 


peculiar purpose, requires training of the 
eye to notice effects produced by even a 
silght turn of the head or figure. Where 
the head has deep, sunken eyes and strong 
markings about the sockets, there is great 
danger of exaggeration of what is in nature 
characteristic, when we attempt to amend 
what seems over-pronounced. 

We are well instructed by the books to 
diminish the top light, throw reflections into 
the recesses and give long exposures; but 


Don’t bulld or remodel your § 
studio without writing for cir- § 
cular descriptive of the 
BOWERS’ PHOTOLIGHT. 

Strongest and most easily in- 
stalled photographer’s. Sky-iight ever 
made. Prices quoted on a variety of 
sizes. Freight paid East of Rockies. 


F. M. BOWERS & SON SSS 
929 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. ——— = 
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in our zeal for improvement we should have 
a care not to misrepresent by overdoing. 

In faces marked by lines and wrinkles we 
should not ruthlessly proceed to elimination 
of these lines, either by reflectors or by the 
retoucher’s pencil, lest we destroy these 
indices of character which tell of the inner 
man and so essential to his true representa- 
tion. 

Reynolds was not afraid to show that 
Baretti was near sighted, but the great artist 
has made this very personal defect an 
essential feature in exhibiting the personal 
disposition of the sitter, 

Baretti is shown reading a book, thereby 
indicating his studious disposition. 

He also painted Dr. Johnson, showing his 
individual peculiarities, and the portrait is 
all the more ideal for it. 


‘*Better Business Convention ”’ 


One of the features of the coming Mil- 
waukee Convention—August 23d-28th— 
will be the advertisement exhibit, showing 
the advertisements used by photographers 
the country over. This should bring out a 
host of new ideas and much good “copy” 
which you can take back home and use in 
building a bigger business. However, the 
success of this exhibit 


Is UPTO YOU. 

Every photographer is expected to con- 
tribute something. Send in the ads—a com- 
plete series if you can—that have brought 
business to your door and you will be re- 
paid many times over by seeing what has 
brought business to hundreds of other 
studios. 

You may think the material you have is 
not worth sending—BUT IT IS—what is 
old to you will be new to someone else. 
Here are some of the ads we want— 


Newspaper Ads Street Car Ads 
Billboard Ads Circular Letters 
Invitations Fence Signs 
Calendars Lantern Slides 
Letterheads Stickers 

- Personal Cards Co-operative Adv. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


INS 


~ 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


Where to buy and what 
to buy is a problem easily 
solved, if one is in touch 
with the Gross Service... 
Attach one of the Gross’ 
Mountings to a photograph 
and you have a harmony 
that will please your client 
and incidentally help your 
bank account... We’re 
here in Toledo, Ohio. . . 
but we can reach you so 


quickly that you'll be truly 


amazed at our promptness 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
SQ Se [Se] 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 


[S| 0 lS 


ae OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 


Exhibits (printed matter )—at Fairs—in 
hotels—in vacant windows, etc. 

The inslips that you put in with your 
photographs to help sell 
Frames—P hotomailers—Enlargements, etc. 
Anything you use which helps to get 

MORE BUSINESS | 
pO IT NOW DIG THEM UP 
And send them to 
CLARENCE Si Pak 
Rochester, Minn. 

Chairman, Advertising Exhibit Committee 


If You Want to Know How Much 
You Ought to Get, Find Out 
How Much You Have to Give 

BRUCE BARTON 

A great word has been added to the vo- 
cabulary of Business in recent years. It is 
being overworked, as all new words are. 
We shall doubtless become very tired of it, 
as we have become tired of “psychology” 
and “efficiency” and “merchandising” and 
other overworked words. 

But the idea that the word represents has 
come to stay. 

The word itself is SERVICE. 

I was in the office of the general manager 
of a great corporation recently. The busi- 
ness he manages has departments in almost 
every large city. It is a business that has 
unquestionably been of enormous benefit to 
the people of America, and has—incidentally 
—made millions for its founder. 

The general manager read me a letter 
from the “Old Man.” I obtained permission 
to copy four paragraphs. 

Here they are. What do you think of 
them as the confession of faith of a million- 
aire? 

“T can honestly say that I have never 
worked at the business for profit as the main 
motive, 

“My profits have been incidental, though 
absolutely necessary. 

“T have always conducted my business 
solely for the purpose of what I considered 
‘public service.’ 
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“Had I conducted my business for the 
purpose of making profit, I might have 
made as much money as I have made, 
although I doubt it. [I am sure that I would 
not have made any more. J am pretty sure 
that I would not have made a quarter as 
much.” 

I know a man who has grown rich by 
building and operating great hotels. 

I slept in one of his hotels the other night, 
and in the morning I dropped into my pocket 
a copy of his book of instructions to his em- 
ployees. Here are some quotations from 
that book: 

“A hotel has just one thing to sell. 

“That one thing is Service. 

soln eiiopelethat<sells’ Poor Services a 
Poor Hotel. 

“The Hotel that sells Good Service is a 
Good Hotel. 


“Tt is the object of this Hotel to sell its | 


guests the very best service in the world. 

“The Service of a Hotel is not a thing 
supplied by any single individual. It is not 
Special Attention to any one guest. 

“Hotel Service means the limit of Courte- 
ous, Efficient Attention from Each Partic- 
ular Employee to Each Particular Guest. 

s hiissis*the kind’ of “service the Guest 
pays for when he pays his bill—whether it 
is for +2 or $20 a day. It is the kind*ot 
Service he is entitled to, and he need not and 
should not pay any more.” 

It is interesting to note how, in the course 
of time, the practical men of the world 
finally come around to the point of view of 
the world’s dreamers. 

Napoleon, the practical man, refused to 
see the dreamer Fulton, with his absurd 
claim that he could make a boat run against 
tide and wind. 

But today all practical men_ pay tacit 
tribute to that dreamer. 

For two thousand years practical men 
have looked with a sort of tolerance on the 
teachings of a certain Carpenter of Naza- 
reth. What He said was very good, of 
course, but utterly impractical. 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful | progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 


The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
““Hi-Speed”’ 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 


New York Saint Louis Chicago 


CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
ene NTA) USS ea 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 


that you cannot make any use of. 
You certainly can use the space and money to better 


| advantage. 


We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 


just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 
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In Developing 
; ILM handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


Yet the service idea, which is the big new 
idea in modern business, was first discovered 
by that Carpenter : 


Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant. 

It 1s the one solid, practical rule for build- 
ing a business or a business career. 

If you want to know how far you will go 
in business, take account of stock; find out 
how much service you are equipped to per- 
form. 

If you want to figure what you are likely 
to get, first figure what you have to give.— 
Public Service Monthly. 


Some Rambling Thoughts 


Photography, manifestly as an expone:t 
of art, is by its essential methods really an 
affair of tones and managements of the 
various areas of the subject. As far as the 
photographic artist is concerned, he has no 


S-p-e-e- 


Then, the film 


cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 
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PA-KD 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 


real control over the lines of his picture 
further than in exhibition of his ability in 
selection of what is graceful to his sense 
of vision, that is, he cannot possibly alter 
ihe lines as the painter can do when he sees 
the chance of improvement upon what 
nature hands out to him. 

Photography, furthermore, lends itself 
readily to natural arrangements, gives the 
photo artist opportunity for arrangement 
for grouping as a means to expression of 
his sentiment of his visual impression, but 
does not aid him materially in the presenta- 
tion of what is called the decorative effect 
of the picture, the disposition of the line- 
scheme to produce a sort of pleasing pat- . 
tern to the eye. 

The painter here has great advantage 
over the photographer, but again, photogra- 
phy readily affords that which the painter 
can possess himself of only by strenuous 
effort and after expenditure of much study 
to acquire the necessary skill to do it. 
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The camera does this work for the pho- 
tographer with a facility which is the de- 
spair of the painter, at times; that is, it 
gives instantly a complete perfect image, 
but even here the photographer meets with 
obstruction to his desire to define or em- 
phasize what is of most interest in the 
subject. 

Something, which may be in the fore- 
ground or in the distance, which if he en- 
deavors to give some prominence to, throws 
the rest of the picture out of relation with 
it. It persists in coming out too pro- 
nouncedly, is too self-assertive, refuses to 
accept subordination. 

The lens asserts itself to show only one 
definite plane, and the great task of the 
photo-artist is in the determination of what 
plane is to be preferred, or how far the 
subordination of the others may be indulged 
in so as to best give the general impression 
the subject makes upon his sensibility. 

While the ability to secure decorative ef- 
fects in the picture is curtailed, the pho- 
tographer must, however, endeavor to se- 
cure it in his work. He must learn to see 
things in a decorative way. He has more 
control over decoration in his studio where 
the subject is somewhat pliable, so to say, 
more under his artistic guidance. 

Some photographers have this power, as 
is evidenced in their portraiture, and we 
do see landscape by the camera which in 
decorative effect leaves nothing which a 
painter would wish to alter in the slightest 
degree. 

The photo-artist shows that he can, like 
the painter, plot out the space to be filled, 
shows that he knows the worth, from an 
artist’s point of view, of the division of his 
space and distribution of the masses of 
light and shade, where to put in the accents 
which tell, to study the place of the figure 
against the background, the shape it cuts 
against it. 

He shows that he, too, has a sensitiveness 
to the accommodation of the elements which 
go to make up the picture to the space in 
which they are exhibited. 
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JOHNSONS 
Brand 


CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARDSOUALI IY GHEMICALS: 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


TRADE 


Scales 


From your Dealer. Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


Success in photographic negative making 
depends largely on the speed and relia- 
bility of the dry-plate used. 


Hammer Dry-Plates 


hold the record of supremacy for all 
climates and temperatures. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


ma HAMMER DRY PLATE COS 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Sad 


ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
THE PHOTO: 


M.S. BRIDLE, eNrarcer 


1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, st. Vouls Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


| AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 
FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DCES NOT CHECK, 
CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. | 

No. O—*% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
NON, aoe Maral 1905 .,... Gertrude Kasebier 
US So: A MUU Ries 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22. mae ADFIL, 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
SH cides flag, 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 ..;. October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37. .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Henry Matisse 
Pablo Picasso 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Picasso, Picabia 


Sept August, 1912... 


Special \ Tae: 


ae 1913 .. { 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


A. W. Wylie, Chelsea, Mass., has sold his studio 
to Lawrence Butryn, of Boston. 


Lars Swelland, of Brainerd, Minn., will estab- 
lish a branch studio in Pine River, Minn. 


W. R. Stewart, of Princeton, W.= Vay ihas 
purchased the Nazor Studio, Ironton, Ohio. 


Lewis Titman, Montrose, Pa., has purchased the 
Greene Studio. Mr. Greene has moved to John- 
son, City, sb a. 


Carl Ubelle, formerly with the Brainerd Studio, 
has purchased of George L. McClusky his studio 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Possession June Ist. 


At a recent meeting of the Dayton Photog- 
raphers’ Association, of Dayton, Ohio, it was 
decided that all studios will be closed Friday 
afternoons during the months of July and August. 


The quarterly business meeting of the photog- 
raphers of Fayette, Greene and Westmoreland 
counties, Pa., was held at the studio of George 
A. Croft, Uniontown, on May 20th. Short demon- 
strations were made by O. C. Henry, Pittsburgh, 
and by Bert Jones, plate demonstrator for the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

A committee composed of Harry Springer, of 
Scottdale; O. C. Kough, of Uniontown; John 
Suter, of Connellsville; Gus Gessler, of Greens- 
burg; Frank Kough, of Mt. Pleasant, and George 
A. Croft, of Uniontown, was appointed to meet 
with the Pittsburgh photographers in regard to 
the annual outing of the Western Pennsylvania 
Photographers’ Association to be held some time 


in July. 


Aluminum Chloride in Place of 
Formaline 


There is no gainsaying the virtues of formaline 
or formaldehyde as a hardener, but the injurious 
effects of the vapor upon the mucus membrane, 
and, to a considerable degree, also, upon sensitive 
skins of some workers, have made it undesirable 
for dark-room manipulation. It has been sug- 
gested to substitute some innocuous agent, 
possessed of similar virtues. A solution of 
aluminum chloride has been recommended to 
take its place. It has the same mechanical effect 
upon the gelatine film without any evil influence 
upon the skin or mucus membrane. A solution 
of 30 grains to the ounce of water has been 
found to do the work. 


OBITUARY = = 


He OmSLEKUER 


H. QO. Sickler, Buffalo, N, Yi; died Wage zac 
after an illness of three months. He was 73 
years of age, and had conducted a studio in 
Buffalo for forty years. Mrs. Sickler died just 
four months ago. 


AwS. PENNINGTON 
A. S. Pennington, New Washington, Ohio, died 
on May 13th, from apoplexy. Aged 73. He is 
survived by his widow and son, Roger Penning- 
ton, who took over the studio when his father 
retired from active business some time ago. 
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The Eastman Projection Printer 


Always in focus—always ready for an exposure. Enlarges 
from 1% to 8 diameters, from 5x7 and smaller negatives; 
capacity, 30 x 40 inch prints. 


The only adjustment is for size of image,—raise or lower 
the camera—an automatic mechanism maintains a constantly 
accurate focus. Permits of greater accuracy and economy and 
more than double the speed of other enlarging apparatus. 

Diffusing Disks give pleasing diffusion without increase of 
exposure. 


The Eastman Projection Printer, complete with Eastman 5x7 Projection 
Anastigmat Lens f.8, 7% inch focus, set of three Diffusing Disks, Paper - 
Holder, Sliding Table and 250-Watt Mazda Lamp, - - = $400.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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| Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Read the ads. that follow 


WANTED—Expert retoucher, man or woman; must 

also be first-class etcher. Give full particulars, 
including experience and salary wanted, in first 
letter. Please don’t apply unless you are an expert 
workman. We are willing to pay excellent salary 
to right man or woman. Edmonston Studio, 1407 
F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—A permanent position fora good all-around 

man; must be a good retoucher; send samples 
and photograph of self, and give age and experience 
in first letter. W. R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


RETOUCHERS WANTED—High-class workmen only. 
Salary $35. per week and up, depending on your 

ability. Willing to pay all you are worth. North- 

land Studios, 713 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


HeLep WANTED—If you are a first-class retoucher, 
man or woman, and willing to start for $40.00 

per week, send proofs of your every-day work. 

Address 917, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—Middle-aged operator and re- 
toucher, all-round man, desires position; experi- 
enced in studio or sales and demonstration work; 
good habits, address and recommendations. Steady 
retouching not desired. Salary, $40. Art Photog- 
rapher, 4520 N. Harding Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PosiITION WANTED—A permanent position wanted 

in studio by lady retoucher; nearly 20 years ex- 
perience, excellent references furnished. Address 
M. H. Exton, 718 Columbia Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow a 


For SALE—Leading studio in city of 75,000, twenty 
miles from Boston. In same location for 40 
years. Excellently equipped and doing fine busi- 
ness. Death of owner reason for selling. Address 
Wilson Studio, 68 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Century Studio Outfit, No. 4, complete 

with cabinet attachment and three extra curtain 
slide holders; listed at $121. Outfit practically new. 
Also 8x 10 Blair View Camera, six double plate 
holders and Crown tripod, carrying case; fine shape. 
Will sell at a bargain. Box 921, BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED — Heliar lens No. 6, in first - class condi- 
tion. State price. Wachter Art Photo Studio, 
428 Spring St., West Hoboken, N. J. 


For SALE — Turner-Reich 8x10 Anastigmat f 7.5 
lens, 12-in. focus, shutter, 2 flanges and barrel $75; 
614 x 8% Morrisson R. R. lens, $10; Shoberg Flash 
Lamp, cabinet and stand, complete, $18. All in 
good order. Lock Box 333, Southampton, N. Y. 


SPL—PRroFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 
Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS, Fred’k W. Keasbey, bo 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY (ani vaeee 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A paper for portrait enlarging 


It has all the speed that 1s essential, | 


plus those qualities most desirable for 
producing enlargements of the highest 
quality from portrait negatives. 

Eastman Portrait Bromide yiclds beautt- 


ful carbon-brown tones with the re- 
development process. 


Supplied in two colors and two surfaces. 


D White, Rough Matte E Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre E Buff, Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Irts. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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Another word for quality: 


AIR TURAL 


lhe paper without a 
disappointment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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The final and perfecting step 
in refining coal tar developers 
produces 


MONOMETHYL PAR- 
AMIDOPHENOL SULPHATE 


Its pronounceable name 1s 


HLON 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All dealers. 
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Portrait Film 


and 


How it Grows. 


A chart of seven 
years of success. 


Gales \ 1913 1014 iens® «= 1916, SOT ze ote 


Fastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Single Copy 5 Cents. 
No. 670 Wednesday, June 9, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 


Ys (at ll 1 SSC FRAME AREY 
PLT. bE: EEE 2 


Real Pictures of 
Real Kiddies 


Photographer's Neme 
Addresa* 


Photographers are “Tinking Up” with 
the National Advertising Campaign 


Here’s the kind of letters we are receiving :— 
From Chicago: ‘ Received the first two ads. Send two more as I need them. I think these are the best 
ever made for my advertising in local papers.”’ 


From Kansas: “We expect to link your National Advertising Campaign with our local newspaper 
advertising in every way possible as we are using your mountings exclusively. In fact we 
cannot sell anything else. Our patrons pick a Collins Mounting every time!” 


From Pennsylvania: ‘‘Just a line to express my appreciation of the Advertising Campaign. I have 
used Velumet Mountings exclusively and will say they have done more to expand my business 
than any other kind of advertising.” Se ee eT eee 


Every Photographer should become acquainted with che new Localized Advertising Service. 
Write for Particulars. 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1 PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. eee 


Halftone reproduction of a Haloid Print 


cAre you sepia satished? 


What is more attractive than | They are easily obtained— 
a sepia portrait? Its softness, ~ these Haloid sepias, and are 
its warmth and richnessmake remarkably uniform through- 
the portrait in sepia the best — out the various grades, from 
selling and also the best pay- package to package, day in 
ing picture the average studio —_ and day out. 

produces. 


{beter sepias are always 
sepias superior. Those made on glt's good to know about 


Haloid Impera are rich,warm ~ Haloid Sepias; it’s better still 
golden browns,whilethoseon to make them. They mean 
HaloidCameoarethe neutral genuine Sepia-Satisfaction. 
brown tints so much sought _— Prints will be mailed upon 
and so well favored. request. 


The Haloid Company 
Rochester, New York 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
68 West Washington St. 225 Fifth Ave. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ‘ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 
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Summer Vacationists 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


There are several angles from which the 
possible business of the summer vacationist 
may be considered. The most obvious is 
that of the vacationist during the period 
when and at the place where the vacation is 
being spent. 

This is, perhaps, not the condition which 
tends most easily to develop business for the 
studio, unless it handles amateur work. The 
vacationist possessed of a hand camera is, 
of course, a frequent patron of the photo- 
graphic studio where developing and print- 
ing are done and where supplies are sold. 
This semi-transient trade is very profitable. 
But when it comes to inducing the vaca- 
tionist to have a picture taken, that is 
another matter. 

Still, it will be worth while to try for this 
business, and a good way is by securing a 
list of the summer visitors in town and 
sending them a letter something like the 
following : 

Dear Madam.—While you have time - 
and while you are so near a photo- 
graphic studio doing exceptionally 
high-class and artistic work, why not 
have your photograph taken? 

We are doing work superior to that 


of many city studios and we are willing 

that our work shall be compared with 

anyone’s, 

You are making friends while in 
Brownville who will be glad to have 
your picture when you leave. 

We are making a specialty of group 
pictures at a popular price, and you 
may want to have such pictures made 
of yourself and your more intimate 
friends. 

You will find us equipped to do the 
best class of work and also to do work 
of the popular priced class which we 
turn out with exceptional promptness. 

Stop in at your first chance and look 
over our samples. You are welcome in 
our studio at any time and you will not 
be asked to have work done if you are 
not interested. 

Yours very truly, 

This letter will have an appeal to the 
young people who become interested in love 
affairs and are anxious to have pictures 
when parting at the end of the vacations. 
Mothers will be interested in getting their 
children’s pictures taken while they have 
leisure time. You might get the names of 
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parents from any summer _ boarding-house 
keepers and get out a letter about juvenile 
work, 

Another angle of approach to this vaca- 
tion subject, is that of appealing to the 
people who are going on their vacations, 
suggesting that they get new photographs 
made before they leave home, in order that 
those of the family staying behind may have 
recent photographs. 

Another approach is that which can be 
made to the students of high schools, board- 
ing schools, colleges, urging photographs for 
distribution among the friends from whom 
one will be separated for the summer or, 
perhaps, indefinitely, as when the student is 
not returning. Graduation photographs fall 
within this class and it is a wise photog- 
rapher who has long ago, early in the spring, 
made his first efforts to get anything that 
may be going in the way of class work. 

So, you see, it may pay very well to make 
the vacation idea a peg on which to hang 
special appeals for summer business. Plain, 
every-day advertising of a general appeal 
might be said to cover the special occasions, 
but it does not have the interest for readers 
that advertising has when tied up to some 
idea of timely value. 


Going to the Painters 


The practice of going to nature to see 
pictures or in the studio to discover in the 
model what you have admired in the por- 
trait by some celebrated painter is not a 
good practice, educationally. 

Duran advised his pupils that they should 
not go into the fields to discover a Corot, 
but that they should paint what they saw. 
It is too much the way of the photographer 
to carry in his mental vision some famous 
composition, or some particular decorative 
piece of work to imitate in facsimile. 

A better way, a way to progress and ulti- 
mate success, 1s to try to grasp the princi- 
ples at the root of the pictorial effect. By a 
conscientious study of the phases of a school 
of art, with consideration of the scope and 
limitations of the camera, the photographer 
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will get a clearer estimate of the confines in 
which he may move with freedom of action. 

When you thus go to the painters, you 
will see that there is much which is beyond 
the reach of photography and only certain 
features which may be applied to good pur- 
pose. For instance, you will learn from 
Velasquez the value and importance of 
breadth of treatment and how to get unity 
of impression, but you go wrong if you 
attempt any of his methods of handling, 
because such are not within your limitation, 
and you will find Velasquez a capable guide, 
and within your following, because he gives 
the poetry of nature without the sacrifice 
of truth. He is as true to nature as your 
camera. And there are many others that 
you will find the best teachers of truth and 
beauty combined. 

In the work of many of the painters who 
are not intensely realistic in method, there 
is much which is particularly applicable to 
your photographic art, though it often may 
seem contrary to the old-established con- 
ventional principles current with the aver- 
age photographer who essays art. We 
mean here the sincere impressionist painters 
who seek to give emphasis to some par- 
ticular natural feature. 

You do well to try to discover what they 
are after, and not to take too much stock 
either in the adulation of their admiring 
and over-enthusiastic critics, or their unfair 
detractors. They very frequently give just 
the very phase of nature which is apposite 
to photographic art, but you miss the lesson 
if you imagine their whole art consists in 
blurring and obscuring the actuality they 
try to present. 

Because a certain great painter has his 
way of expressing his idea, does not war- 
rant you in attempting to slavishly imitate 
his peculiar method and to disregard all the 
rules and principles of art. You will find 
that the great artist who thus indulges in 
what seems novelty of expression is often 
subject to the strict rules of convention. 
Not that he had in mind these rules, but 
because his truth to nature as presented to 
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his vision did not violate the established 
time-honored principles. 

If you are attracted more by his peculiar 
treatment and decorative arrangements 
than to grasp his fundamental idea, you 
have missed the great lesson he has offered 
you and are blind to his most potent fea- 
tures. 

We mentioned, incidentally, Velasquez, 
and we could not suggest to you a more 
valuable guide if you approach his work 
in the way we suggest, that is, clear out 
your mind from false or self-evolved pre- 
conceptions. 
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We would not lead you to him as the best 
example for the study of line composition, 
not that he slights or misconceives the 
beauty secured by the line arrangement, but 
because his great significance to you is in 
his keen and unrivalled conception of tonal 
values and space relations. 

The placing of his figures is above all 
things to be carefully studied to see their 
essential beauty and truth to nature. He 
gets his effect by associating to a complete 
unity of impression. Everything has just 
the right proportion of importance, nothing 
is overdone or over-emphasized. 


What is “Inspiration”? 


C. H. CLAUDY 


It has been my good fortune this past 
winter to meet and have long talks with 
twenty of the greatest living inventors and 
scientists of this America of ours, which 
interviews have been and are being published 
in the journal at whose behest I made the 
various trips. When I say “greatest” I 
mean just that—men like Edison and 
Alexander Graham Bell, and De Forest and 
Sperry and Sprague and Pupin—men who 
have done the big things in their lines and 
seen an incredulous world adopt them. 

It is impossible to escape asking about this 
matter of “inspiration” because the general 
popular idea of a great scientist, or inventor, 
is one who does his work by suddenly hav- 
ing an idea come to him full born, inspira- 
tionally, and who then patents it and lives 
like a king forever afterwards on the pro- 
ceeds! 

I haven’t found any of the eminent gentle- 
men who have talked to me who will admit 
to any part of this program. 

“Inspiration” seems to be, with them, 
entirely hard work. This is a commonplace, 
I know. But it is the kind of commonplace 
which has resulted in a lot of impossibilities 
becoming true. Every: time we turn the 
switch and light an ordinary electric bulb, 
we see an impossibility in action. The light 
is caused by the white heat of a wire of the 


metal tungsten. Tungsten has a_ higher 
melting point than any other metal and than 
all clays. If you had the job of melting and 
thus forming a metal which didn’t melt until 
the thing which held it had melted first, how 
would you go ahead to melt it? 

You’d get an inspiration, maybe—or 
maybe you would just take the apparently 
impossible problem one step at a time and 
finally conquer and do what all the world 
said couldn’t be done. 

For years and years our engineers have 
been working to improve the efficiency of the 
steam engine. We get, now, at the very best, 
20 per cent of the power in coal delivered 
by the steam engines, But someone had an 
“inspiration” and developed a double plant. 
which runs first a mercury vapor and then a 
steam engine with the same heat and jumped 
the efficiency to 35 per cent. “Inspiration,” 
maybe, but a lot of hard work to make it go! 

So when someone comes and says “that 
picture is inspired,” I am somewhat inclined 
to wonder just what the sayee means when 
he says it. It makes no difference whether 
the “picture” be a poem, a piece of sculpture, 
a painting, an etching or a photograph, if it 
has great beauty and great appeal, we are 
commonly led to speak of its “inspiration.” 
If we mean by this that it is, to us, an inspi- 
ration, I, for one, have no quarrel with the 
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words. But if we mean that it is the result 
of an inspiration and an inspiration only, 
then I do quarrel with the words, or else 
mark it down as the remarkable exception 
to the rule which shows that the best of 
inspiration is hard work. 

It is a very encouraging thing to an 
ordinary workman, this finding that inspira- 
tion is not due to a sort of superhuman, 
telepathic communication with supernormal 
ideas or being, but is just common or garden 
labor raised to the n’th power. For few of 
us are willing to admit even to ourselves that 
we are in tune with the supernormal, but all 
of us know that we can get in tune with 
hard work by no more difficult process than 
taking off our coats and collars and going at 
it. If inspiration is nothing but an idea plus 
patience and effort, there is no real reason 
why we shouldn’t, any of us, produce in- 
spired work who wish to. 

This matter of “wishing to” is often mis- 
understood. If we “wish” we could make 
a great picture in the same mental way we 
“wish” someone would leave us a fortune, 
we are not likely to get our “wish.” But if 
we “desire” hard enough, we can go and 
make either the great picture or the fortune. 
It’s all a case of being willing to make the 
sacrifices, 

This has stood out with startling clearness 
in the case of all the great inventions which 
have been brought clearly to mind in this 
series of interviews. It took Dr. Coolidge 
years to work out the practice of getting 
tungsten. Mr. Emmet was years of close, 
hard effort in overcoming the difficulties of 
the vapor engine. Dr. De Forest dived with 
the audion and took it to bed with him, 
dreamed it, played it, worked with it ‘for 
years before it flowered: to perfection and 
revolutionized wireless and telephony. In 
no case was great work done by trying a 
little today and a little more tomorrow—the 
thing to be done became an obsession and 
was a day and night companion until it was 
done. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
photographers in the United States today. 
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There are less than a hundred whose names 
are nationally known and you can count the 
world-famous ones on the fingers of two 
hands. 

But have these, the really great ones, any- 
thing that you or I haven’t? They have 
eyes and brains and a camera—so have we. 
The envious say, “Oh, they are inspired.” 
But the truthful say, “They have been will- 
ing to make the sacrifices, to live with the 
thing they loved and to love the thing they 
lived until they brought it to perfection: 
You or I could, if we would—but we don't. 
We don’t because we won’t, or because our 
living and our loving is for something else 
than pictures. 

Let this offend no one—this disbelief in 
the reality of inspiration as meaning a flash 
of the supernormal from an unseen world. 
A somewhat larger contact with those the 
public calls inspired than was ever mine 
before leads me to think that the matter of 
genius 1s but a matter of intense desire, a 
willingness to subordinate all else to the one 
end, a hunger for a finished product, and 
that the only reality in inspiration is will to 
do. 

There are, in this country today, ten men 
who will take the places of the ten most 
famous photographers of this country when 
they pass out of the game. Those ten men 
are alive and working now—probably some 
of them will read these lines. This is the 
way you can know if you are not of them— 
if you think inspiration is a flash from 
Beyond, and wait for it—you will not be of 
the ten. If you think inspiration is just 
blame hard work and loving devotion, you 
may be of the ten—who knows? 

*K 
SOME CLOSE RACES 


_ An Englishman, Scotchman and Irishman were 
indulging in reminiscences of sporting occasions. 

“The closest race I ever saw was a yacht race,” 
deposed the Englishman, “in which one of the 
boats that had been recently painted won by the 
breadth of the coat of paint.” 

“The closest race I ever saw,” declared the 
Scotchman, “was one in which a horse, stung by 
a bee, won by the eighth of the swelling on his 
nose.” 

“The closest race I ever saw,” said the Irish- 
man, “is the Scotch.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Wollensak Vitax Lens Higgason Studio 
Asheville, N. C. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief 


If You Ever Claim Against a Railroad for Lost or 
Damaged Goods, Read This 


A case has been brought before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, which, if it 1s successful, will make a 
marked change in the method of making 
claims against railroads for lost or damaged 
goods. 

In the uniform bill of lading, there is a 
provision that unless claims are presented 
within six months (or if the claim is for 
goods not delivered, then within a reason- 
able time after failure to deliver), they are 
barred and cannot be presented at all. So 
far the provision is reasonable, because the 
railroad has a right to know about the claim 
while the thing is fresh and when it can 
prepare its defense if it has one. 

But the provision goes further and bars 
any claim on which suit has not been 
brought within two years. This would be 
reasonable, too, if railroads would treat 
their customers fairly, but they have a 
practice of keeping a claimant from enter- 
ing suit by sending him a series of letters, 
“We are still investigating your claim and 
will be ready. to-report on same very 
shortly,” or “We have not yet completed 
our investigation of your claim, but will 
report to you promptly upon doing go,” etc., 
etc., so that before the claimant knows it 
he is past the two-year limit without bring- 
ing suit, and the railroad’s thumb is at its 
nose. 7 

The situation was made worse several 
months ago by two United States Supreme 
Court decisions that a railroad which had 
issued a bill of lading with the above 
provisions in it could not waive it; in other 
words, it could not legally pay a claim on 
which suit had not been brought within two 


years, no matter what it had done to lull the 
claimant past the date. I wrote an article 
about those decisions at the time; before 
that the law had been that a railroad could 
waive, and that it might be compelled to 
pay even after the two years had passed. 
The case now brought before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is to strike 
out the two-year limitation. It was brought 
by a Western concern named Jacob E. 
Decker & Co., and commercial organiza- 
tions from various sections are asking to 
intervene. All of these interests take the 
position expressed in the following, which 
is an excerpt from the petition of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York: 

VI. That it is repugnant to public 
policy that a carrier may escape its 
liability by claiming as a bar to re- 
covery, the fact that suit had not been 
brought within two years, when the 
carrier had unavoidably or otherwise 
delayed its investigation beyond the 
two-year period. 

VII. That as claims for loss, damage 
or injury are now barred if not pre- 
sented within six months, it would 
be against public policy, where claims 
were lawfully presented, and were 
under investigation by carrier, to again 
require that the claimant in order to 
conserve his interest shall file a suit 
for recovery of the loss, damage or 
injury claimed; that such a course of 
action in view of the dilatory methods 
employed by the carriers in the adjust- 
ment of ‘claims would lead to a multi- 
plicity of suits. 

All this controversy would be made un- 
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necessary if freight shippers or receivers 
whose goods are damaged or lost in transit, 
would follow the plan I have for years 
followed in such of these cases as have 
come to me, viz.: make claim on the railroad 
as soon as it arises and all the facts are 
available, giving it a fixed liberal period to 
settle, then if settlement is not made 
promptly at that time enter suit, investiga- 
tion or no investigation. Ordinarily a rail- 
road would be entitled to some time to 
investigate the claim, if it acted in good 
faith, intending to make its investigation 
with all diligence and to pay promptly if it 
found itself liable. My experience and 
observation have convinced me, however, 
that railroads do not act in good faith, but 
deliberately delay claims for two selfish 
reasons: first, in order to get the claimant 
past the suing date so he will be helpless; 
and, second, in order to take advantage 
of the well-known fact that the staler a 
claim against a railroad gets, the less 
likely the claimant is to do anything 
about it -1herefore, aiter-the first period 
allowed for settlement has expired, I 
promptly issue a writ against the road and 
push the case as rapidly as possible. It is 
astonishing how many of these claims are 
settled as soon as suit is brought—claims 
that the railroads would still be “investi- 
gating” three years after, if they were not 
pressed, but which they knew (or could 
have known) that they owed from the very 
first minute. I earnestly advise every reader 
hereof who has claims against a railroad to 
try this plan. 

I said a moment ago that my practice was 
to make the claim as soon as the facts are 
available. Usually they are available at 
once. For instance, take a shipment of 
goods from New York to Norfolk, Va. 
They turn up badly damaged. The only 
evidence needed there is the bill of lading, 
showing the receipt of the goods in good 
condition. If the damage was due to a 
latent defect which the railroad could not 
have seen, you must prove they were in good 
condition by the testimony of the shipper. 
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This evidence to be followed by evidence 
that when received they were in bad con- 
dition. In other words, you must simply 
prove that the railroad got the goods in 
good condition and delivered them in bad, 
or didpitmdclivcmemrver)s atped Weel itis 1S 
evidence usually very easy to get, and nine 
times out of ten the railroad can have no 
defense to it and you will get judment. 


(Copyright, 1920, by Elton J. Buckley.) 


The Perversity of the Patron 


A professional photographer, whose pic- 
torial instincts have been more than fre- 
quently demonstrated in his work, petulantly 
complained that his artistic ability was of 
comparatively little use to him in the 
exercise of his function in catering to his 
patrons, and that he was only able to give 
it free utterance in the capacity of an 
This looks like arraignment of 
public taste in matters of art. This particu- 
larly disgruntled professional gave us a 
concrete example of what he was up against 
in trying to exploit his art. 

On an occasion, he happened upon an 
accidentally assumed fine pose of the patron 
—fine, because it was accidental and, hence, 
natural, and his artistic intuition constrained 
him to secure it then and there. The pose 
of the head was.echoed in the position taken 
by the feet. The unity of the idea controlled 
the whole posture. 

He made, as he should, a full length por- 
trait, but what was his consternation to 
find, that when the order came in for a 
dozen, the customer directed that the 
posture should be vignetted so as to have 
the feet excluded. Of course, “Business is 
Business,” and he complied, but accidentally 
(?) the negative was broken, much to his 
recrebeqiye 

How many professionals there are who 
can recount like experiences. How many 
of the submitted proofs come back with 
order to print exclusively from the very 
sample he feels that he has compromised 
his art sense by its inclusion among those 
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samples which he accredited himself for 
exercise of artistic taste. The choice of the 
sitter is not invariably in accord with his 
view, we might say “rarely ever.” He has 
to use mild persuasion to get his way, but 
not infrequently his business instinct 1s 
predominant and do you censor him for 
appeal to the taste of the amateur rather 
than the public when he tries to express 
himself in terms of art? 

He finds out that neither the artistic nor 
the technical quality has anything to do 
with the decision of his clients, or the extent 
of the order. 

It is a rude jolt to his finer sensibilities to 
find his best efforts discounted by incom- 
petency, and a preference shown for palpa- 
ble failures. How many people are there 
who appreciate the wealth of half-tones in 
a portrait? You have to suppress your 
righteous indignation when the work is 
condemned for want of “snap.” 

The amateur does the professional a 
great injustice when he marvels why he 
exhibits such inferior work, that is, inferior 
judged from the amateur’s standpoint. 

A judgment of professional ability, based 
on what is exhibited in the show case, is a 
biased one. The amateur forgets that 
photography as a business is constrained to 
the necessity of giving what is wanted, un- 
like the draper he knows the unwisdom of 
advice as to taste. 

Unless the professional has attained the 
high position of independence of opinion 
of the “ordinary,” he dare not be too asser- 
tive or too disregardful of depravity of 
taste, or venture upon showing work be- 
yond the understanding of the uncultured 
ineare. 

Bottom, of Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
had a reasonably good ear for music, but 
he preferred the “tongs and bones”’ for his 
entertainment. The exquisite beauty of 
Mozart will not draw as many as will a 
Jazz Band, nor pay the performer as well. 

The amateur photographer has advanced 
the art phase, but he has ruined the busi- 
ness, 
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Movie Advertising 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


The photographer has a particularly good 
chance to do advertising at the motion 
picture theatre. He has just what people 
go there to see—pictures. This makes it 
possible to give the advertising the human 
interest that will make it appeal so strongly 
to observers. r 

What kind of a slide could be shown that 
would attract more attention or please 
people more than one showing a group of 
the local champion basketball or baseball 
or football team? 

If you are doing any group work and 
want to do more, you can advertise it suc- 
cessfully on the screen with a photograph 
of the sort mentioned or of any group of a 
public or semi-public nature. When there 
is a convention or reunion of any sort where 
a photograph is made, get that picture on a 
slide at once and show it at the movies. 
You profit by the news interest of the 
picture and you are regarded as enter- 
prising. 

Under the picture’ run the “linea aa 
Craftsman Studio specializes in groups— 
large or small.” 

Very likely the local movie house will be 
glad to run some of the group pictures that 
have a news interest without charge, per- 
haps, expecting you to reduce the adver- 
tising to a mere “Photo by Craftsman 
Studio.” 

Get the material with which to make these 
slides yourself and they will cost you but 
little and they can then be prepared on 
short notice. You can thus show actual 
specimens of your work along any line that 
you wish. The audience will always wel- 
come such slides, and you may even use 
them to bring in orders for the pictures 
shown, where they are of a sort you are at 
liberty to sell to the general public. 

* 


Sitter (dubiously)—‘““Um-er—the portrait is 
very nice, but it doesn’t look like me in the least.” 

D’Auber (loftily)—“Look like you? Please 
remember [I am an artist, not a photographer.’— 
Boston Transcript. 
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“The People” who will take part on the Program at the 
Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Photographers’ Convention, 


Cedar Point, Ohio, July 


J. H. Garo, of Boston, Mass., one of the 
leading portrait men of this country, will 
demonstrate portrait making by photog- 
raphy. This demonstration will be very 
interesting and most instructive. Mr. Garo’s 
work is the kind that sells and will sell in any 
studio, that stays sold and the customer 
comes back for more just like it. 

J. Anthony Bill, of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
give a demonstration on making pictures that 
sell and why. Mr. Bill will also give a 
demonstration of practical portrait stunts. 
He will be assisted by Miss Cassidy, who 
always works with him in the posing room. 
Do not miss this number, for it 1s going to 
be extra good and you surely pick out some- 
thing to take home with you and use. 

Henry P. Dexheimer, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., will demonstrate portrait making by 
electric light. Mr. Dexheimer is operating 
in his studio exclusively by electric light and 
understands this method of lighting as well, 
if not better, than any other man we know 
of. You will find him a genial, friendly 
sort of a chap, who will do you some good. 
Just absorb what he tells you about his 
subject. 

We told you about the following numbers 
last week, but don’t forget a single one, for 
this program has been very carefully built 
up. It has taken time and a lot of hard work. 
but your officers feel that each number will 
be one worth while. 

Mr. John S. Schneider, of the Baker Art 
Gallery, Columbus, Ohio, “Portraits by 
Flashlight.” 
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Mrs. Leila D. Mckee, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
“Reception-room Talk.” 

Mr. Emil Herman, of Dayton, Ohio, 
“Artistiand Grities. 

Harvey Campbell, of the Campbell-Ewald 
Co., Detroit, Mich., “Modern Advertising.” 

Mr. Geo. W. Hance, of Detroit, Mich., 
“Copies.” 

RESERVATIONS 

Last year, at the National Convention held 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, there was more or 
less (mostly more) dissatisfaction regard- 
ing rooms, The trouble was that there were 
1,000 people for 500 rooms, and it was like 
two trains trying to pass on the same 
track. Of course there was bound to be 
trouble. But we look for nothing of that 
sort this year, for our convention is earlier 
in the season, and we are not so many as the 
National. In fact, the Cedar Point Resort 
Co. assures us our people will be taken care 
of. Please read this over twice. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

We always have a good time during the 
convention, and this year is going to be 
extra good along that line. Some new people 
have a hand in this part of it for this con- 
vention and you know what a new broom 
does. But to get it all you must COME 
LA RIGYeRNI Ss DAY Asif, you.dor-t 
something might be passed around that you 
will not get your share. 

ASI RILEY, Secretary, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


BE GINGER OSG eke Ay NOW, 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


$2.00 Active Membership: Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Photographers (Owners or Employees). 


may be either Active or Associate Members. 


Employees 


$1.00 Associate Membership: Manufacturers, Dealers, Photographers in other States, Employees. 
Please fill out and send with dues to W. H. Littleton, Treasurer, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Correct Values 


The getting of the proper values in a 
photograph is something much to be de- 
sired, but of a truth, the task is more diff- 
cult for the photographer than the painter, 
because the photographer must get the 
values from his scheme of illumination di- 
rectly and cannot have recourse to the after 
resources which the painter can avail him- 
self of ; the altering of the scale of light and 
shade by manipulation of the color scheme 
of the picture. The only after-aid the pho- 
tographer can call upon is that furnished by 
the retoucher, with its attendant risk of 
falsification. Then, too, the photographer 
is hampered by the peculiarity of the sensi- 
tive plate, its penchant for over-action in 
the violet, and retardation in the red and 
yellow rays. 

The photographer must therefore study 
how to control and apportion the light, so 
as to preserve as near as possible the values 
in the portrait. 


PHOTGGRAPHY 


in the Portrait 


The face reflects abundantly the light 
projected upon it, but this reflection does 
not act proportionally upon the sensitive 
film. There is a danger of slight to the 
integrity of the shadows from the over- 
action on the high-lights; this lagging of 
the shadows is apt to disturb the values in 
the picture, to make the portrait not true 
as it looks to the eye. Fortunately, there 
ere some means of amelioration, one of 
which is by judicious exposure and careful 
development, and do we not see photo- 
graphic portraits where the values are ap- 
proximately correct just on account of am- 
ple exposure and judicious development ; 
portraits in which the light and shade on 
the face suggest real flesh tonal values? 

So it is possible to preserve values in the 
photograph. ‘The first step in the search 
for the values is to get an idea what the 
term means. It is hard to explain in words 
what is meant, but you may learn from a 


A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 


is the one that will surely 


give the right satisfaction. 


Quality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


THE HOME OF 
STANDARDIZED PLATES 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central Pointers.”’ 
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study of the management of the light and 
dark in a painting, or better perhaps for the 
beginner in fine engravings of paintings. 
We say engravings because, with but few 
exceptions, the half-tone reproductions do 
not faithfully translate the values. Engrav- 
ings may fall far short of half-tones in the 
presentation of the beautiful drawings of 
the artist, that is, in delineation of forms, 
but they are much closer to the originals 
in giving correctness of the scale of light 
and dark. 

Let us take a case for practical illustra- 
tion—here is a model to be photographed, 
he has the inevitable white collar and he 
has also a white face. Two whites. in a 
contention for photographic mastery in reg- 
istration. Which is to have the supremacy ? 
We call to mind the photographic portraits 
of some forty years back, and remember the 
instruction—‘‘get the white face at the col- 
iaiaeexpense. ” 

Portraitists know that will not do nowa- 
days, because they have been taught the 
significance of values, they know things 
would be out of tone by such procedure. 
White makes a gray tone appear much 
darker by contrast, and, if the white collar 
is therefore depressed, as the old-timers 
contended as right in portraiture, the result 
is the face is made to look too white (chalky 
white), and is put out of tone with the rest 
of the picture. To get the proper range of 
tones, you must manipulate the area of light 
used, by aid of diffusing screens at varying 
distances from the model. You thus make 
the intense white portions distinctly softer 
or grayer in tone, and at the same time the 
black less intense and possessed of more 
luminousness and variety. 

x 


Thomas was not a prime favorite with his rich 
uncle. In vain did he try to impress him, but the 
old man was not easily impressed. 

One evening the young man went to his uncle’s 
home for a call, and in the course of conversation 
asked: 

“Uncle, don’t you think it would be rather 
foolish for me to marry a girl who was intel- 
lectually my inferior?” 

“Worse than foolish, Thomas,” was the reply. 
“Worse than foolish—impossible !” 
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Prices Strictly 
Right Pure 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


SAGAMORE 
DEVELOPERS 


M E ah O ib — Genuine and Pure. 
GLY C IN ce a ae toieet for nals 
AMIDOL —"sromidce™ £°° 
A Trial is what we ask. Send 25 cents and 
the names of five photographic friends and we 


will mail a liberal sample to prove our claims. 
Money back if you are dissatisfied. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


FREDERICK & NELSON 
SEATTLE 


ANNOUNCE 
The First 


Annual Exhibition 
of Photographs 


to be held November 1 to 13, 1920, 
in the Auditorium of the Store, and 
invite amateur photographers to 
enter their pictures in competition 
for display at this Exhibition. 


Entries will close October 10, 1920. 


A prospectus detailing the condi- 
tions of the competition and the 
prizes to be awarded will be sent 
upon request to the 


Photographic Exhibit Bureau 


2nd Floor FREDERICK & NELSON Store 
Seattle, Washington 
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ye a eT When You Need Money 
Learn Photography When you need money, as merchants do at 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT— COMMERCIAL times, do not bend the knee when you go to your 
from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 bank for a loan, but with a firm step make known 
studios in large cities, and hey ae of motion pictures the sum you wish and the collateral you have to 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly offer. You will finish your business more suc- 

Easy and pleasant occupation 

formen and women cessfully and be better thought of by your 

Three months’ course; all branches; 1 ; 

Gopi igitilacce. ee banker than if you show a faint heart. 

tors; free use of up-to-dateequipment A banker, speaking of the sorry spectacle some 

in modern studios; easy payments; 3 ; ei 

earn while learning. men make in applying for a loan, says: “I hate 
to have a man come here for money with his 
courage oozing out of his finger tips, for it al- 
ways makes me feel the man is a coward in 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
business and the money he wishes to borrow 
will either tide him over or make him more likely 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 

to loaf on the job until he gets another loan. 
Give me the man who enters my office with his 


Call or write for Booklet D. 
Success in photographic negative making papers, facts and security in well-arranged order, 


d ds | | th deandirels and it’s a hundred to one this man will not only 
pi har cone hela took tema fol pitas Bose obtain what he comes after, but a little more 


bility of the dry-plate used. :: :: :: than he expected.” 

———————————————————————————————— Another banker says: “When a man applies 

for a loan at his bank I am always more inter- 
Hammer Dry-Plates ested in trying to find out what lies in the back 

of his skull than in his pocketbook or strong box. 
po al he iS Pe i If he demonstrates he has ability to think, act, 

talk and work along practical lines, the matter 

hold the record of supremacy for all of getting a loan is a mere incident.” 

climates and temperatures. If you wish to study human nature at its best, 
or worst, as the case may be, spend a few minutes 


with the officials of any bank which caters to 
commercial paper. How easy it is to pick out 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) the real business men from the “nearly” ones! 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for The true business man enters the bank with a 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s steady stride, states his wants in a businesslike 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. manner and, as a usual course, gets the loan he 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. desires. 


Then enters the timid type, the man perspir- 
ing profusely at every pore. He hesitates when 
he inquires for the proper official, forgets the 
name of the man he was told to see, haswhis 
papers in a state of disorder, or forgets the most 
important. Such a man is his own worst busi- 
ness enemy. 

HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. It is always well to remember that a bank's 

business is to lend money, the same as yours is 

CHIO- AVENUE: AND MAM St Rees to sell goods. For that reason you will always 

ST. LOUIS, MO. find banking officials polite, businesslike and ac- 
commodating if you show a like disposition. 


PHOTO 
HIGGINS’ } mounter 
THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE P ASTE 


WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION At Dealers’ Generally 


Fat j CH AS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London’ 


Oe 
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NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 
PRICE - - - $3.00—post free. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 
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An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography: Pins. 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 


LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,”’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums, 
and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 
302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, post free. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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S-p-e-e- 


In Developing 


} ILM handling becomes facilitated 
with the PA-KO Film Clip. 


In loading, time is saved by the 
ample jaw opening. Quick release 
also increases ease of handling. 


in maintaining large production. 


119 PA-KO BUILDING 


Then, the film 
cannot adhere to the clip—a distinct advantage 


Making a perfect bottom “‘weight’’ for tank developing 
the PA-KO Film Clip renders useless any special device 
for that purpose—a further saving in time and effort. 


Write for sample clip if interested in faster work. 


Photographic Appliances Corporation 


d! 


PATKO 


Is the Mark of 
STANDARD 
Photo Appliances 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Truthfulness and Tact 


MRS. H. H. DENISON 


Truth, like honesty, is always the best 
policy. However, when we speak of it asa 
policy, we belittle it. Truth is a thing of so 
standard a value in business life that it 
is recognized by both “the just and the un- 
jtist.< 

Sometime ago | heard a receptionist say 
that her Boss paid her well because she 
could tell all the “necessary falsehoods’ to 
keep business smooth with his customers. 
Maybe so. But I wondered if all his cus- 
tomers just took the glib twaddle she 
handed out to them and never once suspected 
it was only a “hand out.” If so, what kind 
of folks must they have been? And if they 
understood, what must have been their 
opinion of both the young lady and the 
establishment she represented. 

“Necessary falsehoods” Falsehoods are 
never necessary. No matter what the situa- 
tion, truth with tact is all you need. If, for 
instance, something has delayed the delivery 


of your photos, “there’s a reason” for it if 
your workshop is run as it should be. That 
reason, tactfully explained, is usually all that 
is necessary. A reason that you dare not 
give to your customer is generally one that 
never should have existed. 

In the first place, be careful of your 
promises. Make none that you do not expect 
to fulfil. Do not take any chance on luck 
helping you out. Play safe and fair. 
Promise no proofs, finished pictures or any- 
thing else sooner than will give you time to 
have the work done. Make the time short 
enough, however, so you will have to hustle 
to keep the promise, then hustle. 

Another common mistake in promises 
made in the studio is that “everything will 
be all right in the finished photo” when 
there is a doubt about it. Ifa doubt exists, 
tell them so. Then is the time to make it 
straight either by the choice of another 
proof or by a re-sitting. An untruth here 
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will not make a satisfied customer when the 
photos are delivered. 

Sometimes—but these times should be ex- 
tremely rare—an accident may happen that 
must necessarily disappoint a customer. 
Here perhaps a little explanation as to how 
slight a thing it takes to spoil a negative will 
be all the tact needed. Of course, as in all 
other cases, to this must be added the willing- 
ness on the part of the studio to go to any 
possble limit to make up for the incon- 
venience caused the customer. 


These are but a few of the places where. 


the dishonest might tell the “necessary false- 
hood.” But in the studio as well as in the 
life of a decent, honest man, falsehoods are 
never necessary. If such things ever seem 
necessary, there 1s something wrong deeper 
down and it would be wise to find out just 
where the trouble lies and then be ready to 
“provide things honest in the sight of all 
men.” 


A Means of Getting Softness 


In some experiments in making direct 
positives in the camera with a view to 
obviate in the copy the necessary reversal— 
that is, to present the image right and left 
as in the original, I made use of the well- 
known device of the prism. I found that 
not only did I get the wished-for correctness, 
but at the same time I secured a more 
pleasant picture, in that there seemed more 
atmosphere combined with a softness of 
relief which is superior to work made with- 
out the interposition of the prism. 

I shall not trouble you here with my direct 
positive experience. It is interesting, per- 
haps, especially interesting just now, in 
connection with color photography, but I do 
think that the modern, and, I may add, 
praiseworthy desire, for securing soft effect 
in portraiture may possibly find a good ac- 
cessory in the little device I employed. The 
effect of using the prism in front of the lens 
is, first of all, to increase the time of ex- 
posure, and I may venture to hazard the 
opinion that this is in no small degree con- 
tributory to softness, but, aside from this, I 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGING PAPER 
OF 


PORTRAIT QUALITY 


— SURFACES— 


WHITE STOCK: 
S.W. GLOSSY 
S.W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 


BUFF STOCK: 


D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Plates by 


636 Franklin Square 


4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10 eeeaAprils 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
11 utly: 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
IDX eon dheralls 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 .... George H. Seeley 
We ooo. AWK, 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Pablo Picasso 


Special { Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
er June, 1913 . Picasso, Picabia 


Special al \ August, 1912. 4 Henry Matisse 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fasci- 
nating profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Commercial — Portrait 


Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction with modern equipment. : Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 


Call or write for complete catalog, No. 65. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York. 505 State Street, Brooklyn. 


Goerz Dagor 


F:6.8 


One of the best endorsements of a lens is the 
assurance that ‘SIT IS AS GOOD AS A GOERZ 
DAGOR.”’ No lens is better known or has met 


arn 35 l00-Weel 


more exacting practical tests than the famous 


GOERZ DAGOR F:6.8. The professional pho- 
tographer may depend upon it to produce results. 
The brilliancy, definition and covering-power of 
the GOERZ DAGOR is unsurpassed. 

Arrange for trial at your dealers. Do it today. 


C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 
317C East 34th St. s-2 NEW YORK CITY 


(teams, PHOTOGRAPHY 
BETTER POSITION ~ BETTER PAY | 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully fac gne 


| PHOTOGRAPHY ftvs2ci"wert § 
Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
| 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Il. 
SI 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 


Write for list Number Six 


believe that the passage of the rays through 
the superimposed glass is more potent in 
effecting both the atmospheric relief and the 
associated softness of impression. 

The question most pertinent to you as 
well as myself is how can these good quali- 
ties be secured with the use of our ordinary 
studio appliance? A reversing lens is of 
little general use to the professional unless 
he 1s experimenting in the direction of ob- 
taining positives in the camera without the 


previous production of a negative—a line of 


manipulation to which, however, I would 
like to recommend him. 

The most practical way to get softness, 
delicacy and that so much desired relief, | 
found to be as follows: I reasoned that the 
passage of the rays through the glass before 
reaching the lens was the cause of the effect. 
I; therefore, procured a’ piecemotguncm 
polished plate glass (it is essential that the 
glass be the best plate, perfectly homoge- 
neous, and perfectly level; any slight curva- 
ture would, of course, act like a supplemen- 
tary lens and produce distortion of image). 
I had the plate cut to fit in the tront°on the 
lens tube, and, after making the exposure, I 
found I could get just the desired results I 
had secured by use of my prism. All I need 
further to say is that you try the effect 
ipeise 

* 


Death of Francis Hendricks 


Francis Hendricks, the founder of Francis Hend- 
ricks Co., photo-supply house, Syracuse, N. Y., 
died on June 9th. Aged 86 years. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old ' or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, 27. Vours Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Eastman Projection Printer 


Always in focus—always ready for an exposure. Enlarges 
-from 1% to 8 diameters, from 5 x7 and smaller negatives; 
capacity, 30 x 40 inch prints. 

The only adjustment is for size of image,—raise or lower 
the camera—an automatic mechanism maintains a constantly 
accurate focus. Permits of greater accuracy and economy and 
more than double the speed of other enlarging apparatus. 

Diffusing Disks give pleasing diffusion without increase of 
exposure. 


The Eastman Projection Printer, complete with Eastman 5x7 Projection 
Anastigmat Lens f.8, 7% inch focus, set of three Diffusing Disks, Paper 
Holder, Sliding Table and 250-Watt Mazda Lamp, = - - $400.00 


BASE MANS RGD AK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, Nay. 
All Dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


HELP WANTED—Prominent studio desires services 
of first-class printer and finisher. Big opportunity 
and permanent position for right party. Answer 
immediately. Box 923, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HELP WANTED — First-class commercial photog- 
rapher who is capable of taking complete charge 
of this department, in a large city in the state of 
Ohio, where there is a variety of many different fac- 
tories giving great field for opportunities. In ap- 
plying for this position, give reference. Bulletin 
Engraving-20 care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A permanent position fora good all-around 

man; must bea good retoucher; send samples 
and photograph of self, and give age and experience 
in first letter. W. R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


HELP WANTED—If you are a first-class retoucher, 
man or woman, and willing to start for $40.00 

per week, send proofs of your every-day work. 

Address 917, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE ? 
a Read the ads. that follow 


Position WANTED—Two ladies with experience 

desire positions in same studio. Good ambitious 
all-around workers. City from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand in Eastern state preferred. Address 922, care 
of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—A permanent position wanted 

in studio by lady retoucher; nearly 20 years ex- 
perience, excellent references furnished. Address 
M. H. Exton, 718 Columbia Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Photographic studio in good Jocation; 

rent reasonable with 5-year lease. Equipped up 
to 8x10 portraits. Will sell for $800 only. Owner 
is leaving for Europe. Must be sold before July 1st. 
Address Thomas Birtsas, 263 E. Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


SPL—PROFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Three BIG BEN BINDERS for the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Price $1.00 each—postpaid. 
Frank V. Chambers, 210-212 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY, new vonn 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocRaPpHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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HLON 


Now 
$1.25 per pound 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Another word for quality: 


AIRTURA 


lhe paper without a 
disappointment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A paper for portrait enlarging 


It has all the speed that 1s essential, 
plus those qualities most desirable for 
producing enlargements of the highest 


quality from portrait negatives. 


Eastman Portrait Bromide yields beauti- 
ful carbon-brown tones with the re- 
development process. 


Supplied in two colors and two surfaces. 


D White, Rough Matte E Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre E Buff, Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRapHyY When Writing Advertisers. 


Li a... °° 
Portrait Film | 
and a 


How it Grows. 


A chart of seven 
years of SUCCESS. 


Sales k 1O1G- u Oldeomotge | 101g loa mOlee tote 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Single Copy 5S Cents. 
No. 671 Wednesday, June 16, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 


FRANK. V. CHAMBERS 636 FRANKLIN SQUARE ry 
ee ee scifi eatmemtenceleit | PAL 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE _ Quaker City 


GARNETT Mart Fo.io : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


Fox Gray Cover, Art Gray Mat 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 

HINES ee to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The 

right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in Qu AKER CITY ‘& ARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


st ae No. Size Folio Opening for CoMPANY 


O 59 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 


Sh we] 4%x9 3 x 4 Square d ap 
0 51 ey 24 He Gon 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREE 
S 5] 534 x II 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


TEAMWORK 


NE movemuoné moment—does the 
work of ten with the PA-KO Multiple 
Roll Hanger. This PA-KO short cut 


saves 60% of your developing time and labor by tak- 
ing films through developing, fixing, washing and 
drying in groups of ten or more. 


Films come through with the proper 
order attached. Sorting errors are 
eliminated—sorting time is reduced. 


@ No individual handling of films. 
@ No numbering of films. 
@ No mixed orders. 


HE PA-KO Film Clip is a team mate for 
the Multiple Roll Hanger, and Sgives 
splendid results with any type of Hanger. 


The PA-KO Film Clip has wide, curved jaws, 
which drain off all the solution. Extremely 
heavy construction makes it a first class 
bottom weight—and guarantees unlimited 
service. 


Let this pair of fast workers better your 
service and multiply the value of your 
minutes. 


Write your nearest PA-KO dealer— 
or 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPLIANCES CORP’N 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


IC 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 


IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 671 


Wednesday, June 16, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


“Not An Idea in My Head” 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Nay, gentle reader, the above title is not 
descriptive of the state of mind of the 
present scribe, but of that of a photog- 
rapher who complained that all the new 
things had been thought of, all the new ad- 
vertising dodges had been tried, all the new 
styles had been made, all the new poses had 
been posed and that there was nothing left 
but to do the same old thing, over and over 
again. 

He asked for advice and was told to take 
a vacation or a cold bath or something which 
would start the mental blood circulating 
again and cause the ideas to flow. 

The only old thing in the world is that 
there is always something new to do. 

F’rinstance, the papers are filled with the 
threatened gasoline shortage. Item, we 
can’t run motor cars without gasoline, item, 
the gasoline is being used up faster than it 
is produced, item, all the motors in the 
world will shortly become scrap. 

In Italy a man arrives with a solution to 
the problem of unthought of substitution— 
he liquefies hydrogen, runs a motor car two 
hundred and fifty miles at a cost of forty 
cents, and never carbonizes his motor. 

Simon Newcombe, than whom no greater 


or better mathematician ever lived, proved 
by x plus y equals ¢ and differential calculus, 
and the binomial theorem that a man could 
walk, run, swim, travel in a railroad car, a 
boat or on the back of a beast, but fly he 
could not, because he couldn’t fly. At the 
time he “proved” it, no one had flown, but 
along came a couple of bicycle mechanics 
from Dayton, Ohio, and showed him and 
the rest of the world that mathematics were 
all right if you didn’t trust them too far. 

The: world thought the final word had 
been said in photography when the wet 
plate displaced the Daguerreotype, again 
when the dry plate displaced the wet, once 
again when film entered the field. In those 
days pictures didn’t move. Today the mov- 
ing picture is a commonplace. What it will 
do tomorrow, no man knoweth—talk, per- 
haps, or go out and earn our living for us, 
I dunno, 

Many a photographer has sighed for a 
better lens one day only to have the lens 
maker put it in his hands the next. And 
many a photographer who thinks that the 
last word has been said in portraiture, that 
nothing better can ever be done with present 
day lenses, sensitive materials and sitters, 
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because nothing better zs done, is fooling 
himself. 

The man who discovers the “something 
new” in photography, usually prospers. The 
man who has any slack time on his hands in 
his studio who doesn’t try to work out some- 
thing different from his competitors ought 
to change his job. To give up by saying, 
“T haven’t an idea in my head,” is equiva- 
lent to saying, “I haven’t any real business 
operating a studio—what I ought to operate 
is an elevator, where they don’t want any- 
thing new.” 

“But I have tried and I can’t find any 
new way to make a portrait,’ wails the 
pessimist in despair. 

Well, can you do everything any other 
photographer can do? If you can’t, then 
there are still some things, perhaps, not new 
to others, which are new to you. If you 
can truthfully say that there is no style, 
lighting, posing, conception, which can be 
executed by any other photographer which 
you can’t easily duplicate, then, indeed, may 
you sigh that there is nothing new for you. 
But, with all due regard to the skill of the 
reader, one is inclined to doubt that he really 
can do everything any other photographer 
can do, If he is good at drapery he is proba- 
bly punk with men, and if he is a successful 
photographer of men he is probably a frost 
with babies, and so on. The man of the 
light, airy, misty tone is often lost with 
heavy shadows and Rembrant effects and 
vice versa—and yet they go around sighing 
for new worlds to conquer. | 

Every now and then someone does invent 
something new in portraiture—immediately 
to be copied by everyone else. One recalls 
the craze for gums which swept over the 
land because a few big-wigs thought it was 
the last word. Remember the Diamond 
Medal picture formula and how everyone 
made delicacy the keynote in portraiture? 
Remember the Secession movement and its 
horrors? Well, then, don’t think that some- 
thing new cannot be invented merely be- 
cause it isn’t invented every moment. One 
Burgess invented a Purple Cow which be- 
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came world famous, yet no one had ever 
thought of a cow as being improvable before. 

But why not invent a new viewpoint, 1f 
one can’t invent a new thing to view? Why 
bother about not having an idea for a new 
way of° making a portrait? Why not just 
stick to old ways? What are you in busi- 
ness for, anyway? And there are, as noted, 
a few styles and kinds of portraits which 
have been made, which you don’t make— 
why not make them? They will be new to 
your customers if you haven’t made them 
before, and that is what you really want— 
something which is a novelty to your own 
particular trade. If you are accustomed to 
making pictures long and thin, try them 
short and fat or circular or hexagonal. If 
you make them dark and mysterious nor- 
mally, put out a line of airy fairy mistiness 
in which you can’t find the face for the 
drapery or the drapery for the fog. If you 
use heavy elaborate mounts, try the mount- 
less picture. If you are accustomed to 
spend an hour posing a sitter, try having 
her flop herself crosslegged on a garden 
seat and let fly and begin the cult of uncon- 
ventional portrait. If you have used only 
plain backgrounds, try a mirror or a strip 
of wall paper or the smoke from a bonfire or 
something. It won’t be new, maybe—some- 
one else may have beat you to it, but if it is 
new to your clientele and they like it, what 
more can you ask? 

In other words, and we'll make them few 
and short, if you haven’t an idea in your 
head and lack the capacity of making any 
new ones for yourself, go borrow some that 
some other fellow has invented—or that he 
in turn has borrowed from his neighbor. 
And sometimes it may happen that you will 
find that the idea you borrow, which was 
borrowed from someone else, was borrowed 
by him from you, and then, at least, you will 
agree that the only thing really new under 
the sun is the fact that the new thing is so 
frequently old. x 

“Phat makes yez look so happy?” 

“Shure, an’ Oi read in th’ papers this marnin’ 


thot love is a contagious disaise an’—Oi’m not 
feelin’ well.” 
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Program Ohio-Michigan-Indiana Photographers’ Association 
Cedar Point, Ohio, July 6, 7, 8, 9, 1920 


oe ih 
EG. 
igh. 
A. E. 
W. H 


Spellman, President, Detroit, Mich. 


Rose, Vice-President, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Smith, Vice-President, Attica, Ind. 
Riley, Secretary, Coshocton, Ohio. 
. Littleton, Treasurer, Muncie, Ind. 


9.30 A. M. 


10.30 A. M. 
11.00 A. M. 
130, b eM. 


2.00 P. M. 


eo Peeve 
4.30 P.M. 
8.30 P. M. 


9.00 A. M. 
10.00 A. M. 


10.30 A. M. 


TUESDAY, JULY 6TH 


Opening of Convention by the Presi- 
dent. 

Opening Exercises. 

Report of Committees. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer.- 

Reading Communications. 

Appointment of Committees. 

New Business. 


Who’s Who? 
With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Lecture, “How to Get Business and 
How to Hold Business After You 
iiave pectureds tt. by. Ce De Galla- 
gher, of the Bachrach Studios, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Gallagher is the business pro- 
moter of the Bachrach Studios and 
a real live wire. 

Demonstration, “Portraits in the 
Studio by Flashlight,’ and some 
practical posing room suggestions, 
by John S. Schneider, of the Baker 
Art Gallery, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Schneider is one of the best 
known members of the O-M-I, and 
a successful photographer and busi- 
ness man. 


With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Bathing. 
Carnival Dance at the Coliseum, 
auspices of Manufacturers and 


Dealers, E. F. Biechler, Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7TH 


Business Meeting. 


Lecture, “Art in Photography,” by 
Emil Herman, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Herman was with us in 1918 and 
so satisfactorily talked to us on the 
art side of photography. He will 
have a message for us that you can 
rest assured will be instructive. 
He will also criticize work for the 
individual where such criticism is 
desired. 


Demonstration, “Copies-Paintings, 
Legal Work, Daguerreotypes, and 
Other Old Photographs,” by Geo. 
E, Hance, Detroit Mich. - Mr. 
Hance will be equipped with a 
special room where he will give 
practical demonstrations both Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. Bring some 
subjects to be copied. 

Mr. Hance served two seasons with 
the Eastman School of Photog- 
raphy, as Commercial Photog- 
rapher. During the war he was 
an Officer in Charge of Photo- 


11.00 A. M. 


1.30 P. M. 


SURPRISE NUMBER. 


2.00 Poe 
2.30 eae 
4.30 P. M. 
8.30 P. M. 


9.00 A. M. 


10.00 A. M. 


10.30 A. M. 
11.00 A. M. 


1.30 P2M: 


2.00 P. M. 


graphing Instruction at the Signal 
Corps, School of Photography, at 
Columbia University, New York 
City, with the rank of Captain. 
Mr. Hance is now conducting a 
business in Detroit and finds mak- 
ing copies is one of the most profit- 
able ends of the business. 


With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


(Mr. Garo cannot be with us, on 
account of unforeseen  circum- 
stances. ) 


This will be one of the very 
best numbers on the program for 
this year. There will be a man 
take the time allotted for this one, 
who knows what he is talking about 
and who knows how to do things in 
the way they should be done. But 
the very best part of all is, that he 
knows how to bring it all to you in 
such a way that it will stick, and you 
will take it home to use in your 
own business, You will not get 
your full share of all the good 
things, if you miss the Surprise 
number. 

Open Forum. 

With the Manufacturers and Dealers, 

Bathing. 

Beach party, under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Mrs. 

; Gnairinan, 


TuHurspAy, JULY 8TH 


Business Meeting, 

Report of Nominating Committees. 

Election of Officers and selection of 
next place of meeting. 


Lecture, “Modern Advertising as Ap- 
plied to Photography,” by Harvey 
Campbell, of the Campbell-Ewald 
Co., Detroit, Mich. Mr. Campbell 
is a recognized leader among the 
advertising men of the country and 
has given considerable thought to 
advertising the photographic busi- 
ness. He will have a message that 
will be worth while. 


Open Forum. 
With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Lecture, “Reception Room  Sales- 
manship and How to Get All the 
Money Possible Out of the Photo- 
graphic Business,” by Mrs. Leila 
McKee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. McKee is a splendid business 
woman and a live wire. You will 
hear a real business woman’s talk. 


Demonstration, “Making Pictures 
that Sell and Why,” also “Practical 
Drapery Stunts,” by J. Anthony 
Bill, Cincinnati, Ohio, assisted by 
Miss Cassidy. 

Mr. Bill’s demonstration 
along practical lines. 


will be 
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2.30 P.M. With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 
4.30 P.M. Sports on the Beach and Concert, 
J. C. Abel, Chairman. 
7.00 P.M. Banquet, J..G. Riser, Chairman. 
8.30 P.M. Minstrel Show, C. H. Littleton, 
Chairman. 
FRIDAY, JULY 9TH 
9.00 A.M. Business Meeting. 
Report of Jury on Awards. 
Unfinished Business. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
10.00 A.M. Demonstrations, ‘Portrait Making 
by Electric Light,”* by -Henrysee 
Dexheimer, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
Dexheimer. is operating his studio 
exclusively by electric light and 
understands this method of light- 
ing thoroughly. 
10.30 A.M. Open Forum. | 
11.00 A.M. With the Manufacturers and Dealers. 
2.00 P.M. Final Business Meeting. 
2.30 P.M. Adjournment. 


No photographic or manufacturers’ 
and dealers’ exhibits to be removed 
until after adjournment. 

The “Harmony Four” Orchestra has 
been engaged to be with us during 
the Convention and all sessions 
will be opened by music and song. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE: 

All the Past Presidents of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation and all Past Presidents of the Ohio and 
Michigan Association, with Mr. C. A. Shubart 
as Chairman. 

Rooms: 

$1.25 per day, each person, two in room. $2.00 
per day, single. 

For select rooms: 


$1.50 and $1.75 per day, each person, two in , 


a room. 
$2.50 and $3.00 per day, single. 
For rooms with bath: 


$2.50 and $3.00 per day, each person, two- 


in a room. 


$3.00 and $4.00 per day, single. 


MEats: 

There are several eating places on the grounds 
and the prices are what you make them, not ex- 
pensive if you want to go careful. 

ENTERTAIN MENT: 

Cedar Point offers all the attractions that the 
usual summer resort has besides what you see 
in the program that is arranged especially for 
you, and the BATHING BEACH is the very 

finest to be. found along the great lakes. Be 
sure and bring your bathing suit along. Many 
side trips are also to be had at small cost on 
the boats to Detroit, Cleveland, Put-in-Bay, etc. 


A Fina Worn: 

Everything is set for a good time, there is 
enough real, genuine photography planned for 
in this program to keep you thinking for a year, 
and we are sure you will enjoy every minute of 
it, for it will all be of use to you in your own 
studio, which means more dollars in the till. 
There will be just enough fun to put you in 
condition to absorb the heavy part and you will 
go home fit as a fiddle. 
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SEE You AT: 
OHIO-MICHIGAN-INDIANA PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS’ CONVENTION, CEDAR 


POINT, OHIO, JUL Ysoeg, Seale 


$2.00 Active Membership: Ohio-Mich.-Ind. 
Photographers (Owners or Employees). Em- 
ployees may be either Active or Associate 
Members. 

$1.00 Associate Membership: Manufacturers, 
Dealers, Photographers in other States, Em- 
ployees. 

If you are an old member of the O-M-I we 
know you will come, and if you have never been 
with us we will be very glad to extend to you 
the right hand of fellowship. COME. 

Yours very truly, 


A... RILEY, Sec a 


Manufacturers at the International 
Convention 

That the 1920 Convention will be a record 

breaker in many ways is shown by the big de- 

mand for space for exhibit of material on the 

part of the manufacturers. To date the following 


concerns have booked space. In alphabetical 
order, they run: . 
Ansco Co, Binghamton, “IN. Yo> Papereane 


studio apparatus. 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester N. Y. 
Lenses. 


Blum, Eduard, Chicago, Ill. Large portraits. 

Boice Chemical Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Film developing device. 

Bridges Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Mountings. 

Burke & James, Inc., Chicago. Apparatus. 

Butler-Sanker Co., Cleveland;~ Ohio, 
lamps. 

California, Card Mig. Co. San Pranciscomean 
Mountings. 


Central Dry Plate=Com St -outsentes 
plates. 


Chilcote Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Arc- 


Dry 


Mountings. 


Collins, A: M:; Mig. Co., . Philadelphiayea: 
Mountings. 

Cramer,-Dry Plate :Co;, -St:; Louis) Moissy 
plates. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Paper, 
plates, film, apparatus. 

Goerz American Optical. Co., News) Yore 
Lenses. 

Gross Photo Supply..€o., Toledo, Ome: 
Mountings. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester, 


N. Y. Lenses and cameras. 
Halldorson Co., Chicago, Ill. Flash apparatus. 
Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y. Paper. 


Hammer Dry Plate Coz St, Louis, More imcy 
plates. 

Hough, Edw., Chicago, Ill. Large portraits. 

Jewel Jewell Studios, Chicago, Ill. Large 
portraits. 


Frames. 
Mazda light- 


Johnson, L. M., Chicago, IIl. 


Johnson Ventlite Co., Chicago, Il. 
ing outfits. 


L 


Wollensak Vitax Portrait 
£3.8 Lens 
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Rydholm Studio 
Sauk Centre, Minn. 
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_ Kimball & Matthews, Columbus, Ohio. Mount- 
ings. 

Knaffl and Bro., Knoxville, Tenn. Large por- 
traits. 


Lawrence, Fred M., Co., Chicago, Ill. -Frames. 
_ Medick-Barrows.Co., Columbus, Ohio. Mount- 
ings. 
Michigan Photo Shutter Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Photo shutters. 
Milwaukee Photo Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sundries. 
National Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio. Mazda 
lamps. 

Northern Photo Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sundries. 


Par Excellence Tank Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Developing tanks. 

Photo Appliances Corporation, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Printing machines and washers. 

Presto | Mfg. (Co,,+,Pittsburgh, Pa, ‘Mirrors, 
printing machines, etc. 

Prosch Mfg. Co. New York City. Flash 
apparatus. 

Reimers, Henry, Milwaukee, Wis. Sundries. 


Smith, -Jassariswand= Sons (Go. Ghicacamel iL 
Flash cabinets. 

Special Materials 
Chemicals. 

Sprague-Hathaway Co., West Somerville, Mass. 
Large portraits. 

Sweet Wallach and Co., Chicago, Ill. Appa- 
ratus. 

Talmage-O’Brien, Indianapolis, Ind. Washing 
machines. 

Taprell Loomis and Co., Chicago, III. 
ings. 

Wolf, F. W., Cleveland, Ohio. Mountings. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Lenses. 


This is a total of 44 separate exhibitors, occu- 
pying altogether 67 spaces, each 10 by 12 feet or 
over 8,000 square feet of display. There are still 
two or three more spaces to be had and they will 
probably be disposed of before long. The East- 


Co; “Brooklyn; “Ngee. 


Mount- 
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man Kodak Co. have twelve spaces and Ansco 
Co. six, and several companies have two spaces 
each. The total receipts from the sale of spaces 
will reach $6,400, quite a respectable figure, and 
every cent of that will be spent on the convention 
and the great program that is being prepared. 

Every space is fitted up with a booth, all uni- 
form, and the whole effect will be very striking. 
The aisles are broad and plenty of time will be 
given to visit with the manufacturers, undis- 
turbed by lectures or other attractions. 

As the manufacturers supply the very necessary 
sinews of war—the Board is naturally desirous 
of making their displays as profitable to them as 
possible. So a scheme has been worked out which 
will bring the greater number of visitors to the 
convention into each booth. 

A slogan or phrase will be worked out which 
will have as many letters in it as there are ex- 
hibitors, Each exhibitor will be supplied with a 
thousand cards bearing their name and a one 
letter in big type. A full collection of these cards 
with the letters will give the key to the solution 
of the slogan. As it is not by any means an easy 
task to work out a sentence from a mass of 
letters, a big sign carrying the outline of the 
sentence will be hung in the Secretary’s booth. 
For instance, P-----g---- t-- --it-- -- 
epee) hs -ee ----. To the member 
who first hands in the correct solution to this® 
slogan, the Board will present a check covering 
his or her entire expenses incurred in attendance 
at the convention, that is, railroad fare, room and 
board. This is a prize worth winning, but to win 
necessitates a visit to every booth and desk space 
in the hall and a request for the manufacturer’s 
card. 

The convention badge will be a very handsome 
affair and well worth keeping as a souvenir. The 
active members and associates who are employees 
of studios will get a rose-gold medallion bearing 
the emblem of the Association, heavily embossed. 
On the reverse is the word Milwaukee and the 
date. This is attached to a leather strap and that 
in turn to the name plate, also in rose-gold. The 
badge for the manufacturers is the same, but in 
oxidized silver instead of rose-gold. It will make 
a very handsome watch fob. 


You and Your Photographic Journal 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


The photographer who is making good is 
the photographer who is making use of his 
trade journal, who is reading each copy 
carefully from cover to cover and noting all 
the things he finds that are to his advantage. 

He is writing to the advertisers and 
clipping out the articles that tell him how to 
do more business and make more money. 
The good trade paper keeps its readers 
stirred up if they read it. | 

The photographer who reads his trade 
paper through will find that he has so many 
ideas he wants to carry out that he hasn’t 


time to suffer from torpid liver or poor 
circulation. Reading everything you can 
find about how to get more business for your 
studio gives a man enough to do so that 
every day is a busy day. 

Louis XIV once said to-his priest, Father 
Massilon, “Father, I have heard many 
preachers and I have been dissatisfied with 
all of them, but as for you, you make me 
dissatisfied with myself.” The photo- 
graphic journal is going to make you dis- 
satisfied with what you are and make you 
want to get ahead and be a better and a 
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more successful worker. It will make you 
anxious to improve your studio and your 
studio service and to become a business man 
of more importance. 

Don’t be satisfied to jog along, learning 
things by experience, finding out how to do 
things right by doing them wrong first. 
Read what others do and how they do it 
and avoid having to make all the mistakes 
yourself. We have heard so much about 
the school of experience that we have come 
to believe that experience is the best way to 
learn things. It is a good way, but it’s a 
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mighty slow way. The man who elects to 
learn everything by experience will learn 
comparatively little. It is the chap who 1s 
willing and anxious to learn from what 
others do and say, who is going to go ahead 
by leaps and bounds. 

Learning by experience only is too slow 
a way to enable a man to get to the top in 
this day of rapid development and growth. 
Learn in every way you can and don’t miss 
the opportunity of learning through what 
the photographic journals print for your 
benefit. 


“The Better Business Convention” 


High-Spots at the International Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 
August 23 to 28, 1920 


J. Anthony Bill, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
assisted by Miss Cassidy, will give a demon- 
stration of his delightful airy portrait 
effects. He will give instruction in draping 
the figure and also demonstrate picture 
making made easy for both sitter and 
operator. Mr. Bill was formerly with the 
Benjamin Studio and he has made a name 
for himself with his skilful work. He has 
never appeared before a national audience, 
but we know that he will be entitled to very 
close attention. 

Jessie MacDonald, of New York. Miss 
MacDonald is a real chip of the old block. 
Everyone knows her father, Pirie Mac- 
Donald, photographer of men only. She is 
one of the executives of the well-known 


Fifth Avenue firm, Lord and Taylor, and 
her mission at the International Convention 
will be to tell in her own forceful way how 
to inject one’s personality into letters, etc. 
The most paying form of advertising is the 
direct, personally indited letter and it is this 
kind of letter that Miss MacDonald will tell 
us how to write. A most interesting person- 
ality, she will attract a big crowd. 

Chas. W. Townsend, of Des Moines, Ia. 
Charlie is one of the ex-Presidents of the 
P, A. of A. A very clever photographer 
and well versed in demonstrating before an 
audience. Here is a synopsis of his talk: 

A much neglected subject: the back- 
eround in full-length portraiture. Its 
proper and improper use. 


THE MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 
where the International Convention will be held, August 23d to 28th, 1920 
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THE LECTURE HALL—International Convention at Milwaukee 


WHERE THE PICTURE EXHIBIT WILL BE—International Convention at Milwaukee 
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Introduction of accessories that improve 
the composition. Articles that detract. 

Where hundreds of good operators fail: 

Those long arms and how they should be 
handled to give graceful lines. 

The hand and wrist. 

The ankle and foot. 

How to secure movement in full-length 
figure portraiture. 

Lines that give strength and character to 
the masculine gender and lines that weaken. 

How to handle long and short necks. 

Fat men and women. 

Crooked noses and cross eyes. 

If time permits, Mr. Townsend will give 
a few words on his experience in the treat- 
ment of the mother who wishes to help make 
the baby’s picture, and give the simplest 
manner of handling them. 

Artificial light will be possibly the one big 
feature on the program of the Convention. 
There will be talks by experts—but not in 
scientific terms—who will tell all about. the 
different kinds of light and how to use them 
to best advantage. These talks will be fol- 
lowed by demonstrations of the various 
systems now used by photographers. The 
most skilful operators obtainable, each one 
using that particular light in his every-day 
work, will be on hand to show the proper use 
Omvcach systema. * lor instance: silk 
Towles, of Washington, known by everyone, 
will demonstrate the Butler-Sanker open ar 
system. The various Mazda light systems 
will also be shown, the Nela-Buckley lght, 
which met with such favor at the Atlantic 
City Convention, the Johnson Ventlite sys- 
tem and others. The flashlight cabinets will 
have their turn, too, and so on. 
fore has such a complete demonstration of 
the various forms of light been offered at 
any convention, and it will pay well the man 


Cash for Old Negatives 


Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, e7.Vours Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Never be- 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 
Me S@BRIDERS ert oeun 
1034 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 


/\1EARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BETTER POSITION »~ BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGRAPHY Photo-Engraving and [] 


Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $25 to $75 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 

Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 
4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 
10°.22 . April; 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
Lie tly. 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
22 ee A Dials 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1919 .... George H. Seeley 
SHE san Aiba 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 .... January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 
ecial Henry Matisse 
Bp August, 1912 .. { Banta Picaico 
cial Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
gt 3 \ June, 1913 28 Picasso, Picabia . 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Eduard Blum 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE PROFESSION 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2 — lS) (=) 


Our Service: 


Oil Paintings 

Water Colors 

Ivories 

Blum’s Luminous Portraiture 
Porcelain Miniatures 

Sepia Portraits 

Black and White Portraits 
Photo Sketches 

Bichromate Art Work 
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g—e~ OUR AIM IS TO ASSIST THE 
BROTHER PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
GETTING SUCH RESULTS FROM 
HIS NEGATIVES OR IN HIS COPY 
WORK AS ADVANCED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY CALLS FOR. 


who wishes to have real information and 
instruction in the use of artificial light. 
There is more experimenting done and 
money wasted in useless appliances for artt- 
ficial light than in anything else in the 
studio. 

Commercial photography in all its phases 
will be another big feature. A_ special 
demonstration hall for commercial photog- 
raphy will be fitted up and, in addition, there 
will be a most complete exhibit of all appa- 
ratus used in commercial establishments. 
This will be separate from the manu- 
facturers’ exhibit, which, by the way, will 
be the most complete ever seen at a con- 
vention, state or natonal. 


The Choice of the Mount 


The modern portrait photographer is 
faced with a problem of which his prede- 
cessor of a score of years ago knew nothing. 
When practically all prints were made upon 
albumenized paper and were mounted with 
a margin about an eighth of an inch wide, it 
did not matter very much what the color or 
the surface was. Added to this the fact that 
there was little choice, the range being 
practically limited to cream, maroon, green, 
and black, little scope was left for the 
exercise of individual taste. Platinum prints 
were treated to a white mount with a wide 
margin under the impression that they then 


- resembled engravings, but few other prints 


appeared on anything but the orthodox “gilt 
bevel” card. 
With the arrival of the bromide print 
there was a great increase in the number of 
styles offered to photographers, and a cata- 
logue of mounts became quite a bulky 
volume. These also are things of the past, 
and we have reverted to more simple mount- 
ings, which give the artistic worker an 
opportunity of giving his pictures an appro- 
priate setting. It is, however, not yet fully 
understood to what extent the effect of the 
finished production may be made or marred 
by the color and depth of the mount. Many 
photographers adopt a uniform color for all 
their work, thereby losing a valuable oppor- 
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tunity of compensating for errors or varia- 
tions in color and contrast. 

As the choice of a mount is largely a 
matter of taste it is impossible to give any 
definite rules, but there are certain points 
which may be indicated which will, perhaps, 
be of service to those who have not given 
much thought to the subject. Thus, if a 
print be rather flat or lacking in contrast, 
strong contrasts should be avoided in the 
surroundings, a delicate grey picture calling 
for a mounting paper of a correspondingly 
light tint, not, as is sometimes seen, one with 
a pronounced black tint upon a white or 
very pale grey paper. It isa safe rule to make 
the immediate margin round the print darker 
than the highest lights and lighter than the 
deepest shadows of the picture, but there is 
an exception even to this, for in the case of 
a chalky black and white print a black “tint” 
and a light cream or white mount will, by 
contrast, give a softer effect. 

In the case of rusty black prints the color 
will be improved by selecting a brown mount 
which, again by contrast, makes the black 
colder in tone; a cold grey, on the other 
hand, emphasizes the rustiness, Sepia-toned 
prints vary in color, even in the best regu- 
lated studios, and should be made the best 
of by judicious treatment. As a rule, those 
inclined to be “foxy” show better upon grey 
than upon brown papers. Rich browns look 
well upon cream or grey; browns near the 
color of the shadows should be avoided, as 
the latter are apt to merge into the mount 
to the detriment of the composition. It is 
in this respect that a narrow tint round the 
print will be found useful, as it serves, too, 
as a separation between two nearly similar 
colors. Some _ photographers, especially 
ladies, use a ragged piece of imitation 
Japanese paper as a tint, but this is hardly 
commendable when a stout paper is used for 
the print. 

The surface of the mounting paper should 
receive due consideration, and generally un- 
even surfaces and “linen grains’ should be 
avoided when no tint is used, as the in- 
equality of the surface often shows upon the 


The Combination of 


Speed— Beautiful soft 
portrait quality — Lati- 
tude—Ease of manip- 
ulation. 


in 
CRAMERS’ 
“Hi-Speed” 


Will never be approached with 
any alleged substitute for glass 
plates. Nor equalled with any 
other plate. Make a compara- 
tive test. Then you will be- 
come a Hi-speed enthusiast. 


Ultra Speed with remark- 
able non-halation quality. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
New York Saint Louis Chicago 


— SURFACES — 


WHITE STOCK: 
S.W. GLOSSY 
S.W. SEMI-MATTE 
D. W. SEMI-MATTE 
D.W. MATTE 
BUFF STOCK: 
D.W. BUFF PLATINUM MATTE 
D.W. BUFF SILK 


Descriptive Price List on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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An American Book on American Photography 


j : ; Its Principl 
Pictorial Photography: Pie's... 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 

LECTURER OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,”’ 
will find discussed in this volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 
appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles, upon which success in photography 
must depend. The book is readable and well illustrated with 21 half-tone illustrations 
of some of the best examples of American photography, printed on different mediums, 


and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 
302 pages. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Octavo. Cloth. $3.00, post free. 


print. If such papers have to be used it is 
better to interpose a smooth surfaced tint, 
to prevent this occurring. 

Dry mounting is now so generally used 
that it is hardly worth considering the older 
method. 
has to be employed, there is nothing better 
for flexible mounts than fish glue applied 
round the edges of the print only. If a piece 
of zinc, or even card, a quarter of an inch 


If, however, any other adhesive 


smaller all round than the print, 1s laid upon 
it, the thick glue is readily run round with a 
stiff brush, and if the paper is fairly thick 
there will be no sign of cockling. 

If the prints are enclosed in folders these 
should match the mounts as nearly as 
possible, with, perhaps, an exception in the 
case of white mounts, which may be en- 
closed in brown or grey covers, whichever 
may be best suited to the print. As a rule, 
embossed emblems on the front of a folder 
give a cheap effect, although the monogram 
of the photographer is not amiss here.— 
The British Journal of Photography. 


Atmosphere 
Representing and 


artistic photographers do upon a flat surface, ' 


scenes as painters 
it 1s necessary, in order to overcome an 
appearance of flatness or adhesion of one 
passage to another, to relieve the different 
planes, and in no other way is this better 
accomplished than by working during the 
prevalence of a considerable amount of 
haziness, thereby attaining recession of each 
passage. 

When 
furnishes us with a number of receding 
passages, the eye is sure to be led into the dis- 
tance, traveling from one passage to another, 
as upon a delightful journey, and giving rise 
to a pleasing deception by carrying the 
attention, as it is in Nature, from the im- 
mediate foreground to the extreme horizon. 

Furthermore, atmosphere will be found 
to be of great advantage in the representa- 
tion of more confined scenes and even single 
groups, because it will furnish us with a 


a view can be chosen which 


PRICE 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations; 312 Pages; Cloth. 


$3.00—post free. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 


up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 
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corresponding background to that which we 
would have stand out as pre-eminent in our 
picture, and, lastly, atmosphere begets 
mystery, and mystery sentiment. 

When a scene is presented to us, either in 
Nature or in a reproduction of Nature, 
absolutely devoid of atmosphere, the eye 
takes in the whole at once, and, being as- 
sailed by a multitude of objects and detail, is 
distracted at the same time that it is satisfied 
with a full knowledge of every portion, and 
the mind is deprived of that gratification 
which is derived in searching for that 
which 1s not fully apparent. 

Many painters are not fully cognizant of 
the value of mystery in art. 

They reveal too fully, in all portions of 
their work, their intentions. 

In interiors, and in figure subjects, where 
all is close to the vision, and atmosphere 
plays a secondary part, if any, the object of 
mystery 1s attained by obscuring in shadow, 
in greater or less masses and depth, those 
portions which should not be made too 
apparent. 

One secret of success in Rembrandt’s 
work is the mystery in the portions of his 
pictures surrounding the principal incident 
which he wishes to convey. 

But a word of caution: One must not run 
into too much vagueness in portions of our 
work, 

It is quite possible to have a large amount 
of careful detail, but all so subdued as to 
require the eye to search for it. The photog- 
rapher is more exempt from this hability to 
error than the painter, since his very process 
secures for him, unaided, his detail, unless 
he has recourse to throwing his pictures out 
of focus. It is only under rare conditions 
that blurring is legitimate. [ cannot admit 
that it obtains in open landscape, or can do 
what real atmospheric “blurr’” does accom- 
plish, and even in interiors and portraiture, 
single or in groups, that it answers so well 
the purpose that well-selected backgrounds 
or well-bestowed masses of shadow accom- 
plish by skill in management of the illumi- 
nation. 
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CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
ame NL OSCASH 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 


You certainly can use the space and money to better 
advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 
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: Jewel Jewell Studios 
ULTRA ART 


NEW HOME OF THE ARTIST 


Fine Arts Building <=: CHICAGO 


Every Known Style of 


PORTRAITURE 


—and— 


Photographic Enlargement 


Developing, Printing, Retouching for 
the Professional and Amateur Trade. 


HN 


Water Colors, Sepia, Oil, Radiant Brown, 
Ultera Tones, Miniatures, etc. 


SERVICE: 
PERMANENCE - LIKENESS 


— FRAMES — 
IF YOU TRY US, YOU WILL BUY OF US. 


Write Jor Price List and Sample Outfit 
INOS. AL, Bee oe 


BEAUTY 


Studios, 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Sail 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 
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Where to buy and what 


to buy is a problem easily 
solved, if one is in touch 
with the Gross Service. . . 
Attach one of the Gross’ 
Mountings to a photograph 
and you have a harmony 
that will please your client 
and incidentally help your 
bank account... We’re 
here in Toledo, Ohio . . 

but we can reach you so 
quickly that you'll be truly 


amazed at our promptness 
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Mystery obtains only when we, in outdoor 
scenes, employ the natural haze, and in 
interiors and portraiture when we make use 
of broad masses and subdued shadows. 

The great drawback to the photographer 
is the difficulty of modifying or reconstruct- 
ing unpleasant forms and the impossibility 
of subduing obtrusive lights. 

Rectilinear and ill-shapen forms, violently 
contrasting in light and dark, form the bane 
of many photographic pictures, and the aim 
of the artist should be to endeavor to modify 
them as far as possible. Indeed, he may at 
times have to forego the taking of a well- 
composed scene, simply because he cannot 
overcome these obtrusive features. He must 
recollect that he has no right to presume 
upon the facility he has in quickly chroni- 
cling what seems attractive in some partic- 
ulars. If he may venture in being prolific in 
production at little expense, he should bear 
in mind that the painter is not so favored, 
and that with the wielder of the brush a 
really fine work of art is comparatively rare; 
and so, he, the photographer, should re- 
member that it is better to give a few choice 
studies than a multitude of indifferent ones. 
We should take consolation in the knowledge 
that what is rare is more highly prized, and 
that it is better to repose with laurels gained 
by the production of a few choice works— 
than to attain questionable or qualified re- 
nown for a multitude of pictures not above 


mediocrity. 
% 


Considerable improvement in the production of 
positive emulsions has been made. The manu- 
facturers have been devoting attention to the 
production of developing papers which. possess 
greater latitude than those at present in the mar- 
ket, the attention hitherto being toward increased 
speed rather than to securing latitude of exposure. 

A slow paper is now available which, by varia- 
tion of exposure and development conditions, can 
be used successfully with nearly every type of 
negative, thereby contributing toward economy. 
These papers also facilitate the securing of 
pleasant tones without the unpleasant use of sul- 
phide. 

The introduction of these developing papers is 
meeting with much favor and with marked im- 
provement in the tones of the prints. 
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Self-Confidence 


This is a common-place subject—self-confidence 
—but it is the one thing that we must all have 
if we would be worth our salt. 

For without it we become mere dependents. 

Everyone loves the leader—but there never was 
a leader who did not have self-confidence. And 
the greater the self-confidence, the greater the 
leader. 

Self-confidence is belief in yourself. And you 
never know what you are made of, or are capa- 
ble of, until you test yourself out. We are all 
created on quite an even average. It is our self- 
_ confidence that raises us up. . 

No one can tell us our abilities, no one can 
tell us the heights to which we may climb, or 
even aspire. We are our own. We must try all 
that we think that we are. We must believe that 
we can do what we want to see done. 

Self-confidence is often confused with conceit. 
Conceit is thinking without having done; whereas, 
self-confidence comes with the doing. 

Let no man rob you of your greatest inheri- 
tance—your self-confidence. 

Go to the thing which you want to see done— 
with a whole heart and a conviction that no 
discouragement or setback can change you. Be- 
lieve in every ounce of yourself. And then there 
will be plenty who will believe in you. 

—Gerorce MatTHEw ADAMS. 
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Quality in Illumination 


The beauty of a photograph depends essentially 
upon the quality and method of illumination, In 
many instances, the light not under artistic con- 
trol, produces such glaring effect as to be posi- 
tively disagreeable to all tastes. 

The trained photographer studies to modify 
and adjust the light so as to give the best ex- 
pression. 

Have you not noticed a lady so adjust a mirror 
that direct light may not shine on it? She has 
been taught by experience that such a method 
produces disagreeable results. The eye is strained 
in the endeavor to distinctly see ‘objects bril- 
liantly illuminated, 

A theatre bill posted upon a fence, strongly lit 
up by the sun, is hard to read, even if the print 
is large, whilst a similar bill on the shady side, 
even further off, distinctly shows the small head- 
ings. This is occasioned by reason of the re- 
flected light from minute particles in the air 
strongly illuminated by the sun. Their rays pass 
directly to the eye and act like so many original 
sources of light. 

It might be thought that the more light thrown 
on the model would make the more brilliant im- 
pression, but the contrary is the case. Really to 
get brilliancy in a portrait we must subdue the 
illumination. 

When we use intense light and try to diminish 
its action by stopping down the lens, we get ex- 
aggerated contrasts, to be sure, but not brilliancy 
of effect. 

The space between the sitter and the camera 
should be free from all extraneous light, and the 
source of illumination should be so managed as to 
effect this object without interfering with the 
proper illumination of the subject, hence the 
reason why the photographer invariably takes 
the portrait under subdued light. 
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CHEMICALS 


Purest and Best 
Established in 1743. Still on top in 1920. 


Our reputation has been built up on the 
continuous production of 


STANDARD QUALITY CHEMICALS. 


AMIDOL—Johnsons 
GLYCIN—Johnsons 
METOL—Johnsons 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


From your Dealer. Manufactured by 


JOHNSON & SONS 


LONDON 


AND 


115 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


Success in photographic negative making 
depends largely on the speed and relia- 
bility of the dry-plate used. 


Hammer Dry-Plates 


hold the record of supremacy for all 
climates and temperatures. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. +s 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 

_tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 
Read the ads. that follow 


HeLep WANTED—Prominent studio desires services 
of first-class printer and finisher. Big opportunity 
and permanent position for right party. Answer 
immediately.. Box 923, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—A permanent position fora goodall-around 

man; must bea good retoucher; send samples 
and photograph of self, and give age and experience 
in first letter. W.R. Loar & Son, Grafton, W. Va. 


HeL_e WANTED—If you are a first-class retoucher, 
man or woman, and willing to start for $40.00 

per week, send proofs of your every-day work: 

Address 917, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED— Operator who is first-class; excelient 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 
as Read the ads. that follow 


PosITION WANTED—By first-class studio operator 

and general all-around man; married. Would 
like to settle with first-class studio; state salary. 
E. C. J., care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PosITION WANTED—Two ladies with experience 

desire positions in same studio. Good ambitious 
all-around workers. City from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand in Eastern state preferred. Address 922, care 
of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Leading studio in city of 75,000, twenty 

miles from Boston. In same location for 40 years. 
Excellently equipped and doing a fine business. 
Death of owner reason for selling. Address Wilson 
Studio, 68 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 


For SALE—Photographic studio in good Jocation; 

rent reasonable with 5-year lease. Equipped up 
to 8x10 portraits. Will sell for $800 only. Owner 
is leaving for Europe Must be sold before July 1st. 
Address Thomas Birtsas, 263 E. Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


SPL—PRoFEssIONnALs AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Three BIG BEN BINDERS for the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Price $1.00 each—postpaid. 
Frank V. Chambers, 210-212 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Oxpw vote 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTtocRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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H LON 


Now 
311.25 per pound 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROGH Hodge R,) Nae 


All dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotoGrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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Another word for quality: 


ARTURA 


lhe paper without a 
disappointment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTtoGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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SHS: 


The Eastman Projection Printer 


Always in focus—always ready for an exposure. Enlarges 
from 1% to 8 diameters, from 5x7 and smaller negatives; 
capacity, 30 x 40 inch prints. 

The only adjustment is for size of image,—raise or lower 
the camera—an automatic mechanism maintains a constantly 
accurate focus. Permits of greater accuracy and economy and 
more than double the speed of other enlarging apparatus. 

Diffusing Disks give pleasing diffusion without increase of 
exposure. 

The Eastman Projection Printer, complete with Eastman 5x7 Projection 


Anastigmat Lens f.8, 7% inch focus, set of three Diffusing Disks, Paper 
Holder, Sliding Table and 250-Watt Mazda Lamp, - - - $400.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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ELON 


Now 
$] ] 2 per pound 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
RO.GEEES TH. RewNe ye 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoTocraPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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CIRKUT 


Many photographers have paid for their 
Cirkut with the sale of pictures from one Cir- 
kut group negative. Are you properly equipped 
and ready to get your share of the season's 
Opportunities for profitable Cirkut work ? 


Ask your dealer for the Cirkut Method Book 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHotocrAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 


Portrait Film 
and 
How it Grows 
A chart of seven 
years of success. 


Sales t21913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please Mention BULLETIN or PHotocraPpHyY When Writing Advertisers. 


ace OQ Xf vit. 


Single Copy 5S Cents. 
No. 672 Wednesday, June 23, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 


VERANK V. CHAMBERS | \Ineill \\ 636 FRANALIN SOUARE 
ie oe a eg en sige Oi othe mone AEA eRee 


the Psiladelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


Real Pictures of 
Real Kiddies 


N these days of specialisation It 
* Is possible tha 
youth if 


aphs of 4 
to made to visualise, those happy ing 


tures—"persenality portraite”, we 
all them, 


Photographer's Name. 
Address" 


Photographers are “‘Linking Up”? with 
the National Advertising Campaign 


Here’s the kind of letters we are receiving :— 


From Chicago: ‘‘ Received the first two.ads. Send two more as I need them. I think these are the best 
ever made for my advertising in local papers.”’ 

From Kansas: ‘‘ We expect to link your National Advertising Campaign with our local newspaper 
advertising in every way possible as we are using your mountings exclusively. In fact we 
cannot sell anything else. Our patrons pick a Collins Mounting every time!”’ 

From Pennsylvania: ‘‘Just a line to express my appreciation of the Advertising Campaign. I have 
used Velumet Mountings exclusively and will say they have done more to expand my business 
than any other kind of advertising.”’ 


Every Photographer should become acquainted with the new Localized Advertising Service. 
Write for Particulars. 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 


—————-~. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A. erred 


Halftone reproduction of a Haloid Print 


cAre you sepia satished ? 


What is more attractive than 
a sepia portrait? Its softness, 
its warmth and richness make 
the portrait in sepia the best 
selling and also the best pay- 
ing picture the average studio 
produces. 


Haloid sepias are always 
sepias superior. Those made on 
Haloid Impera are rich, warm 
golden browns, while thoseon 
Haloid Cameo are the neutral 
brown tints so much sought 
and so well favored. 


They are easily obtained— 
these Haloid sepias, and are 
remarkably uniform through- 
out the various grades, from 
package to package, day in 
and day out. 


It’s good to know about 
Haloid Sepias; it’s better still 
to make them. They mean 
genuine Sepia-Satisfaction. 
Prints will be mailed upon 
request. 


The Haloid Company 


Chicago Office: 
68 West Washington St. 


Rochester, New York 


New York Office: 
225 Fifth Ave. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage. paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Countries in the Postai Uuion, $3.00. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by al! photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 672 


Wednesday, June 23, 1920 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


On Finding and Fitting a Studio 


G. E. H. G. 


There are quite a number of young men 
just now, good operators or all-round 
assistants, who have been demobilized and 
returned to the ranks of photographers. No 
doubt, quite a number of these contemplate 
later on utilizing their savings and gratuities 
to start in business for themselves. Many, 
however, have very wisely gone back to 
their berths as assistants, with the purpose 
of making up the leeway caused by five 
years of army life, for not nearly all of them 
have been in the photographic sections, and 
we all know how soon, in such an individual 
business as photography, the eye loses its 
knack of judgment and the hand some of its 
cunning. 

These preliminary months can, however, 
be turned to vastly good use, and, indeed, 
are almost indispensable to the starting of a 
sound business, for there are many points 
that need much careful consideration before- 
hand, and if not carefully considered are apt 
to be paid for in very dear experience. 

The first matter of importance is the seek- 
ing for and finding’ of suitable premises. If 
the studio 1s to be run by artificial light, this 
matter is much more easily settled than if 
for daylight work, and sometimes it is pos- 


sible to effect a sort of compromise between 
the two at far less expense than is necessary 
if a studio must be built. Often a large, long 
room can be conveniently utilized by adding 
extra side light, and if lofty enough, electric 
light for the top, provided it is movable. 
Now, this matter of position should be 
faced and considered at the very outset, for 
it has a marked effect on the after success or 
failure of the photographer. After years of 
experience, I find it is most generally con- 
ceded that it is better to sacrifice a good 
many things, and pay a good deal higher 
rent, for the sake of a good central position 
in a good business thoroughfare. | 
Cheap, roomy premises in a side street are 


| usually dear at any price to a photographer 


who has to make his way and establish his 
name, and it 1s most often the side street 
man who degenerates into the mere hack- 
worker, who barely earns bread and cheese, 
and is never free from debt and worry. 

This matter of the “position” of premises 
is a singularly subtle one, and ought at the 
outset to receive a good deal more attention 
than it does, both care and attention being 
needed before a final selection is made. Even 
in these days of scarce houses, it is worth 
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while to wait even six months or a year for 
what is felt to be a really superior spot for 
the class of work aimed at. 

Try first to make a rough mental selection 
of the spots you would consider most suit- 
able, in your mind, and then for a few 
months keep a good eye upon them and try 
and glean all the information you can about 
them. Outside information is often most 
useful, for it is really surprising the shades 
of difference that will be found in the kind 
of business done by firms in one single street. 
Often one end contains much higher-class 
shops than the other, or one side will be 
much busier than the other, which contains 
more dwelling-houses, and so on through 
many shades of prosperity, and it ought to 
be your aim to get a site in the part most 
suitable for your standard of work. 

It is often better to pay £50 or £60 a year 
more in rent and be in a spot where your 
work comes in steadily, and 1s seen by many, 
than to be in cheaper premises, and have 
only too much time on your hands to worry 
about where the rates and taxes are to come 
from. Yet many rash people have opened 
studios and never really considered this till 
it was only too painfully forced home to their 
minds. Another important point to think of 
before taking your premises is, what show 
can you maker If already you have an 
established name it doesn’t matter quite so 
much, but it is really one of the photog- 
rapher’s chief means of advertisement. Ii 
at all possible, get a window to yourself, and 
if not, see that your entrance is suitable to 
show-cases and well lighted. A very narrow 
passage will not allow the passing of sitters 
or window-gazers if a pram or cycle is 
standing there, and this can make itself a 
very serious inconvenience. 

If the daylight is not good, and the entry 
a dark one, see that your electric light is 
good and makes up for it. Do not grudge 
this ; it is a wise expenditure. The matter of 
stairs is a consideration, for they are some- 
what of a bugbear to elderly or infirm folk, 
rather less so, to children, and should be kept 
well lighted. 
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Now, bearing these points in mind, finally 
weed out from your list those premises that 
are least suitable and turn your attention to 
the remaining ones that, roughly, at least, 
“fill the bill,” and see how far their internal 
arrangements suit your needs. If it is for 
electric ight only, of course your needs are 
more easily met. But what do you need? 

Firstly, your shop or reception room, 
whichever you choose to call it ; then, at least, 
one dressing room (for it is one of the most 
inconvenient things in the world to have no 
dressing room, and causes much loss of time 
and patience), or two if possible, as they 
need not be large; then the studio; a finish- 
ing room, for the spotters and retouchers, a 
room for trimmings, mounting, stock, etc. 
A dark-room for developing negatives— 
which again need not be large—and a sepa- 
rate dark-room for making prints, enlarge- 
ments, etc. If there is a spare room it could 
be given to the retoucher for the sake of the 
better light. 

These seven rooms represent the chief 
essentials for a business in full working 
order. They may, of course, be modified, 
adapted or increased as the necessity arises, 
but I think it will be admitted that all are 
wanted where all work is to be done on the 
premises. A corner of the studio will, of 
course, need to be fitted up as a changing- 
box, to save time. 

Now, knowing just what you require, 
keep a sharp eye on all the really suitable 
premises, for good sites certainly don’t go 
a-begging in these days of house and shop 


shortage. 


Another thing to consider carefully is 
this: if you meet with an otherwise perfectly 
suitable site, but the size or number of rooms 
available are too small for you, and yet the 
position is otherwise all that you could de- » 
sire, would it not be better to close with the 
offer and make use of the trade houses for 
a good deal of your after-work. There are 
several points here that present themselves. 
You can probably fit up a dark-room where 
you can develop plates, and perhaps you 
yourself will do the proofing and retouching 
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until such time as you may engage a re- 
toucher, which is not by any means always 
done at first. Then, a trade house will turn 
you out the highest quality of prints, such 
as you would need a first-class printer and 
enlarger to secure. Thus you will at first be 
saved this expense. Also, they will under- 
take mounting and finishing if desired, and 
many even of the oldest-established firms 
now rely upon them for enlarging and color- 
ing. Thus the purchase of an expensive en- 
larger can be saved for a while at any rate, 
whilst good coloring is really a specialist’s 
department. Also, it will set the owner free 
to devote himself to unhurried, unworried 
operating—which any experienced operator 
is aware counts for a lot in the results—and 
the building up of his business, with its 
hundred-and-one minor matters that all call 
for time and attention. Thus, it will often 
pay a young man starting in business best to 
sacrifice working room to a commanding 
position. This, of course, is entirely a 
matter for individual decision, but still it 
demands a good deal of careful thought be- 
fore definite action be taken, and it is too 
late to make a change. Also, later on, it is 
often possible to secure more rooms in the 
same block where there are sub-tenants. 
This, of course, is a case of patience and 
waiting until the desired opportunity occurs. 

Having then leased your premises, you 
must next have electricity laid on, 1f not 
already installed, and see that sufficient is 
available to meet your needs. Now, over 
this I would like to add a special and very 
necessary caution, The insurance com- 
panies who take fire risks are fairly partic- 
ular about electric fittings, and if not in 
accordance with their requirements they 
both can and will repudiate a claim should a 
fire occur, as a fair number of photographers 
have from time to time found out to their 
cost. So it is better to spend a few pounds 
extra in the first instance and make yourself 
secure, or you may find that the best com- 
panies decline to accept vou, on the ground 
that your installation is not in accordance 
with their requirements for normal safety. 
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The electricity companies should, of course, 
put this before you, but they don’t always, so 
that too many “home-made” fittings don’t 
always pay, though | have nothing against 
them in the main, In any case, where the 
premises are old, or there are wooden parti- 
tions to be wired, it is far safer and cheaper 
in the long’ run to, have the cables grunt 
through small iron pipes, which will give 
you an easy mind and entirely satisfy the 
insurance folk. By the way, they ought also 
to furnish you with a list of the prohibited 
chemicals, which, when kept, invalidate the 
fire policy, unless kept under certain con- 
ditions, for which provision should be made 
in the first instance, as I believe flash powder 
is one of them. It is as well to invite the 
local representative of the insurance com- 
pany to come and look round for himself 
and see that the conditions fully satisfy his 
company. I know of two instances where 
the owners got next to no compensation for 
a fire, as flash powder had been kept in 
wooden cupboards. 

If, as is nearly always the case now, you 
intend to use electricity to aid daylight, see 
that sufficient current is available, and 
whether any cheaper rates are applicable to 
you, as 1s sometimes the case in large towns, 
especially after certain hours; in the course 
of a few years it totals up to a big difference. 
See to all these matters before you start 
decorating or fitting, as if everything is not 
just right it may mean tearing up your nice, 
freshly laid carpets and linos to get at floor 
and skirting boards. 

If your premises have already a proper 
shop-front, it only remains for you to adapt 
it to your needs, but if you are putting in a 
window there are one or two things to con- 
sider. 

The question of one big window or two 
smaller ones is and will remain a vexed 
question—that is, unless you are also going 
to deal in amateur supplies, in which case 
two separate windows are almost essential, 
to avoid clashing and maintain the fitting 
standard of display. Also this question 
affects the class of work you wish to cater 
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for, and this must be the guiding principle 
in your mind throughout, for you must lay 
yourself out for what you want, and as far 
as possible see that you get it. 

If you aim broadly at one fair, middle- 
class standard of work, one window will 
serve you very well, but if, on the other 
hand, you aim to do also a certain amount of 
better-class work, then I should say have 
two windows, most decidedly, and keep the 
two kinds of work rigidly separated, for 
there is no doubt that they appeal to two 
quite separate sections of people, and you 
will serve each best by keeping them apart ; 
and, indeed, I know one studio well where 
one dressing room is fitted and apportioned 
to one class of sitter with more elaborate 
fittings and toilet accessories, and the other 
is more simply furnished for the more 
average run of clients. This by the way. 

If yott are putung in a window, it is as 
well not to have the bottom of it too low, so 
that people have to stoop to see clearly what 
is in it, nor should it be too high, or it will 
not do the specimens justice, for they will 
be shown under a bad, false light during the 
daytime. From 2% to 3% feet from the 
ground is a very fair average height, de- 
pending, of course, upon whether the floor 
inside the window drops much below the 
street level. 

Then there is the matter of ventilation, 
which is most important, for a badly venti- 
lated window has a knack of ruining the 
best of specimens. No window should ever 
be put in without a steel ventilating grid at 
the top. An unventilated window, especially 
if cased in, is a vile trap for heat, flies and 
dust in summer, and in the winter will 
“steam” to such an extent that no one can 
possibly see through it, and the streams of 
water that trickle to the bottom will ruin 
mounts, plush or anything that is in the 
window, as the moisture condenses. 

If you intend showing much in the way of 
post-cards, locket-rims and small stuff, it is 
best to have your window shut in at the back, 
with sliding glass panels, for on a main 
street this saves a good deal of labor in dust- 
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ing window specimens, and keeps the win- 
dow looking fresher, though for very high- 
class work it is perhaps hardly suitable. But 
where amateur materials and cameras are 
stocked it 1s quite essential. But care must be 
used, in enclosing a window, not to make 
the reception room darker than can be 
avoided. Careful provision must be made 
for lighting the window at night and in the 
winter months, electric light, of course, be- 
ing best and cleanest. No light should shine 
straight out into the eyes of anyone looking 
through the window, but be carefully 
screened and thrown into and down on the 
window itself and its contents. Some prefer 
the big, enclosed lights outside over the 
pavement, which do, indeed, throw quite a 
lot of light into a window, and also form a 
source of.attraction to window gazers out- 
side. These, in both incandescent gas and 
electric light, seem to be coming increasingly 
into favor. If electric light is used inside, 
it should be arranged on fairly long flexes, 
and then from time to time these can be 
lengthened, shortened and altered to give 
changed effects of lighting. If it should be 
desired to show lantern plates, autochromes 
or color transparencies, this is particularly 
useful, as the light can then be arranged be- 
hind them, diffused and shown through, and 
color work now has a big future before it. 
The bottom of the window will need 
covering, and for this purpose a variety of 
things are used, plush seeming to be rather 
the favorite. Where;however, the bottom 
of the window is likely to be fairly well 
covered, it could be stained and varnished, 
or coyered with a good, plain cork lino of a 
soft, harmonious color. If the window is 
enclosed at the back, care should be used to 
see that there is plenty of room to get into 
and out of the window, as if the panels are 
too narrow it will be rather difficult to get a 
large framed enlargement or easel into or 
out of the window without either personal 
injury or putting one or other through the 
glass of the panel back. I know that these 
are all trifles, but, if badly made or care- 
lessly arranged, they can be very aggravat- 
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Higgason Studio 
Asheville, N. C. 
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ing trifles, and under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act the photographer would be 
liable for any injury so caused to errand 
boys or assistants, apart from the fact that 
it makes window-dressing awkward and 
difficult—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 


‘‘My Photographer ”’ 


C. H. CLAUDY 


“All right, Pll go to my banker tomorrow 
and arrange it.” 

“My haberdasher has a brand new idea 
in scarfs—cheap, too.” 

“T got these at my tobaccoists—best I 
ever smoked for the price.” 

“My repairman says that the Umpty-um 
plug isn’t any good in my car, so I gave 
them up for the B’Jones brand.” 

“T couldn’t get ‘Oh, By Jingo’ today, but 
my music dealer said he'd have it for me.”’ 

You can hear those or similar remarks. by 
everyone. Everyone has a dealer of some 
sort whom he calls “my.” The dealer is 
“his” because he deals there, and he deals 
there, apparently, because the dealer is “my” 
dealer. 

Any maker of pictures who can get his 
name into a man’s mind coupled with the 
possessive “my” need never worry who is 
going to make the man’s next picture—no, 
nor his wife’s picture, nor the pictures of 
his children. 

How do people get to be “my” trades- 
men’ How does a professional man become 
“my dentisteilawyer s doctor ws arcuitcer 
portrait maker? 

It would seem wise to investigate and 
copy some of the methods; for this being 
“my” to any one, is the gold of business, the 
precious stones of profits and the frank- 
incense and myrrh of progress. 

I ask myself why “‘my” haberdasher is 
“mine” and why the fellow across the street 
and around the corner isn’t? Why do I, 
who write these lines, always go to one 
particular shop to buy my shirts, collars, 
neckties, etc., and pay little if any attention 
to the advertisements of the other, probably 
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as good haberdashers, who endeavor to com- 
pete with “my” man for my business? 

I‘irst, because he is convenient, I suppose 
—close to my office. At any rate, when I 
first went to him, years ago, that was the 
reason, But habit could be broken and in- 
convenienced of travel suffered without a 
pang if there were not some stronger hold. 
In analyzing, I find that he saves me trouble. 
I can ’phone him “send me a dozen collars,” 
and he sends them, invariably, without fail, 
and never asks me what size or style or 
price. It’s all down in his little book some- 
where, and when I get home, there are my 
collars, If I have a hurried trip to make 
away and want a couple of new ties, I don’t 
have to go and select them—he knows about 
what | want and a ’phone call brings a dozen 
of my kind, price and range of color, to my 
door to select from. I don’t have to have 
the money—my credit is good and he makes 
no mistakes and sends no bills along. 

If I go into his shop, every salesman 
knows me by name, and none of them waste 
any time trying to show me thirty-nine 
dollar silk shirts when I ask for a shirt in 
which to play tennis. In other words, “my” 
haberdasher has studied my convenience, 
my taste and my desires, saves me trouble, 
gives me service and invariably I find his 
goods up to standard. 

“My” music dealer never tries to persuade 
me to buy a record. He lets me hear what 
he thinks I will like. His whole idea is to 
get into my machine and my home the 
records which I will want to keep. If he 
telephones me he has something extra fine 
which he thinks I will like, I know he really 
has—I never find that he is overbought on 
something poor which he is trying to “ring 
off” on me. He gives me, in other words, 
real service, and has persuaded me that I 
am to him not an “easy mark,” but a good 
customer worth pleasing. 

“My” repairman will let me leave my car 
with him when I go out of town, drive me 
to the station in it, and have it waiting at the 
station for me when IJ return if I wire him. 
There may be a charge for the service of 
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a driver concealed in the bill—I never asked. 
But his bills are always itemized for time 
and material and | never find more time than 
is reasonable for the job. When he 
promises me the old boat at ten minutes past 
ten on next Tuesday, then and on the dot it 
is ready. In other words, he makes no prom- 
ises he cannot keep, charges an _ honest 
price and makes it easy for me to have him 
“my” repairman by catering to my comfort. 

“My” tobaccoist knows my name and 
address. I don’t have to ask him for my 
brand of coffin nails—they se on the 
counter by the time | get to it from the door, 
There is a box of matches there with them, 
in case I want to buy it. If I phone him to 
send a box of cigars to Jim Smith, he 
doesn’t ask me to name the brand and the 
color and the price—he asks me the quantity 
and names three prices for the quantity | 
want, and doesn’t argue about it. He writes 
my card for me and I have nothing to do 
but pay the bill when it comes. 

Is there not evident and _ underlying 
principles here? All these men, who have 
become “‘my” servitors in their lines, have 
wormed themselves into my confidence and 
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affections by a policy of service, of saving 
me trouble, of giving me honest goods at 
honest prices, of making me certain that 
they are dependable. And to make the other 
side of the shield tell the same story I 
changed “my” hatter recently because, after 
many years of satisfaction, he overbought 
himself and really tried to unload a hat on 
me that I didn’t want, that wasn’t becoming 
and that I didn’t like. JI hadn’t time to 
bother with him and left him arguing. He 
lost (1) a sale and (2) a permanent cus- 
tomer by putting the temporary profit 
against the one thing of mine he owned and 
which would have served him the rest of 
his life—my confidence. 

The best of goods, a real study of the 
customer’s convenience, a genuine attempt 
to serve—these are the things which make 
“my” come before your name. No other 
process will do it, and no other word will so 
draw custom to you as getting people to 
think and speak of you as “my” photog- 
rapher. 

Mull it over awhile—it is food for thought 
and a suggestion for a mechanism for more 
business. 


Attitude and Expression 


There is an intimate relation between the 
attitude of the figure and the expression of 
the face which should be carefully con- 
sidered by the portraitist. 

Both attitude and face should be animated 
by the same impulse, for just as thought 
prompts speech, it, at the same time, pro- 
vokes action in accord with the utterance. 
Each is contributory in lending mutual 
force in joint expression. The photographic 
portrait is, therefore, not a mere facsimile 
of the original, not an imitation or copy 
from nature, but a mental production, a 
study of the thought, emotion and feeling. 
Good portraiture has an individuality ex- 
pressive of the personality of the artist. 

Now, there are certain ways which the 
successful portraitist employs in the arrange- 
ment of posing of the figure, which are con- 


tributory to the beauty of effect, which, 
though strictly speaking, might be called 
mechanical, do not result in forced or arti- 
ficial presentation, but, on the other hand, 
are simple and natural because they exem- 
plify the natural relation existing between 
pose of the body and expression of the 
features. 

In posing of the head and bust only, the 
greatest care must be taken of the direction 
in which the sitter is supposed to be looking, 
both in regard to the lighting and the atti- 
tude of the head upon the shoulders. In too 
many photographs, excellent in many artistic 
features, we notice that the head of the 
model is turned in a certain direction, whilst 
the eyes are directed in another direction, 
with the result of an expressionless counte- 
nance, just on this account. 
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To, be ‘stre, the eyes sshould notaneces. 
sarily always look directly forward, straight 
out’ from the face; indeed, wihe wiiskyo: 
registering a stare is thus imminent, but 
there never should be any violent contrast 
in the direction or action between the eyes 
and the pose of the head which invariably 
gives a forced and unnatural look to the 
portrait. 

A simulation of life and animation on the 
contrary is produced simply by turning the 
eyes so as to indicate that the head is mov- 
ing after them. 

You will find many of the fine portraits 
of the Dutch masters painted in this manner, 
Such an arrangement is always pleasing be- 
cause of its simplicity and of its suggestion 
that the model is free of all constraint. The 
resultant expression gives to the beholder 
the idea that what is being looked at is 
pleasing to the sitter. 

Burnet says, “Variety which constitutes 
the distinctive character between the likeness 
of one person and another depends in a 
great degree upon the proportional quanti- 
ties of lighteand shades which, givemiite 
feature their true projection and form. 
What most people accept as the likeness is 
not a true likeness to the artist, but is really 
only more like that particular person than it 
is like some other person, and this deviation 
is often so marked that the artist’s copy is 
not regarded by such people as the true 
image of the original.” And the photo- 
graphic artist is often confronted with this 
criticism, that he has failed in giving a 
correct likeness of the individual. 

The delicate differences of form, however, 
which mark the generality of people, require 
the most correct observation, and there is a 
danger always encountered in portraiture, of 
blotting out by too much light these differ- 
ences, or they may be made falsely con- 
spicuous by too little light, making what 
may be called a commonplace likeness, hav- 
ing neither those undulations of expression, 
which to the artist’s eye are perceptible on 
the living model and which heighten the 
effect of the picture, nor those generalizing 
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principles which give dignity to the 
character. 


By judicious management of the light and 
shade, a favorable likeness may be produced 
by the skilled master who knows how to 
suppress those small unimportant details 
which are not really characteristic of the 
original. , 

The photographer can find no better study 
applicable to his particular province than in 
the portraits by Van Dyck. The counte- 
nances of his sitters never lose their 
superiority, and everything in the compo- 
sition 1s made contributory to the effect they 
are intended to produce. 

Accessories, background, and, in fact, 
drapery and all that goes to make up the 
picture, are sacrificed for this single object 
of the artist. Nor is the painter here doing 
injustice to nature or to art, for the beholder 
of his portraits accepts it, and is attracted 
solely by the face. 

Titian did the same thing, the head is 
always predominant, often the whole figure 
is lost in. the background, and we seem to 
be looking at it as if it were in space. It 
seems to breathe and move. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 


free of charge. 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 


A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your question brief 


What Comes of Leaving a Deal Half Made 


An amazing number of business people, 
when carrying on deals of various kinds, 
leave details—often important details—un- 
settled and undetermined, so that they have 
to be settled later, perhaps when it is too 
late to give both parties exact justice. This 
is an exceedingly bad habit and this article 
is written with a view to getting business 
men to thinking on the subject. 

The following letter, which comes to me 
from New York, comes from a dealer in 
heaters who evidently has this habit: 


We installed a furnace in a residence 
and had two payments on it which 
amounted to $150. The owner used 
the furnace for one winter and then 
made up his mind he wanted a hot- 
water heating outfit. He made the ex- 
cuse that the hot-air furnace would 
not heat his house and that he had used 
mroremcoal thanwhescyer did® betore: 
This was during the winter of 1917, 
when the coal was poor and scant. He 
insisted upon our taking the furnace 
out. We offered to go and fire it in 
order to prove to him it would heat 
his house, but he would not let us do 
it. We took the furnace out and now 
he wants us to give him the $150. Will 
you kindly let us have the opinion of 
your readers and correspondents on 
this matter? We think we saw a sim- 
ilar case discussed in the paper some 
time ago, but are unable to find the 
copy. 

Now the position of the heater man is 
this: He agreed to take out his custom- 
er’s heater and actually took it out. Tak- 
ing it out made him liable to the customer 
for something. The amount of that liabil- 


ity is the thing now quite uncertain, which 
ought to have been settled before the heater 
was touched. The customer says the liabil- 
ity is for $150—the whole amount paid for 
the heater, though the customer had the 
use of it a whole season—and the heater 
man, well, he doesn’t know what his lJiabil- 
ity is. A wrangle is bound to ensue and 
possibly a law suit, with the heater man’s 
position weak because he took the heater 
out. 

The wrangle ought to have occurred be- 
fore the heater was removed. The heater 
man should have had it definitely deter- 
mined then whether he was to pay back 
the whole $150, or whether he was to keep 
the $150 and sell the second-hand heater 
for the customer’s account, or whether he 
was simply to allow the customer the heat- 
er’s fair second-hand value, or whatever it 
was. ) 

I have encountered so many of these 
cases where the contract was left open just 
far enough to let in a wrangle later; in 
other words, where the agreement was not 
complete. Here are some of them from my 
own experience and from the case books. 

Two men are making a business contract 
and everything is believed to be disposed 
of, when one party says, “Oh, here, what 
about Solandeso tm sine. othemreplesss Oh; 
that'll be all right. We’ll have no trouble 
in getting together on that.” For every 
such case where they do get together on 
the unsettled point, whatever it is, there are 
fifty cases where they don’t. 

A man bought a store property, which 
included certain fixtures attached to the 
real estate. The price was fixed for the 
real estate, but the owner said as to the 
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Here is a portrait of 
Edward Weston by 
Margrethe Mather and a 
reproduction of the Verito 
Diffused Focus F:4 lens 
that helped to make him 
famous. 
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EDWARD WESTON:—We know of no one who has contributed 

LS more to the progress of pictorial photography than Edward Weston of 

Pas Glendale, California, a member of the Pittsburg and London Salons of 

: i hotography, whose exhibits have been of such merit that they have called 
forth favorable comment the world over. 


It is difficult to describe by mere words the subtle charm 
and delicate elusiveness of Mr. Weston’s work. The 
distinctive lighting effects and the atmospheric quality 
that Mr. Weston obtains makes a signature hardly 
necessary in order to indentify his prints as Weston 
maste" pisces. 

Perhars the fact that the Verito F:4 renders a 
beautiful softness without distracting “fuzziness’’ or 
“halo” induced Mr. Weston to select this as the lens 
best adapted to his particular needs. No matter what 
lens you are now using, your studio is really not com- 
plete without a Verito, which makes portrai ure not 
only more pleasurable but more profitable as well. 
Our catalog describing the Verito and our other 

products will be sent you gratis on request. 


WOLLEN SAK OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, 
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fixtures, “Oh, we’ll get together sometime 
and*"fix that up-¢) The failure to*ine itn 
at the time led to a law suit that lasted two 
years. 

A man took a job at so much per month 
and a bonus. The bonus wasn’t fixed at 
the time. The employer’ said, 
treat you right.” Subsequently, it de- 
veloped that the parties were miles apart 
on the bonus and the employee became bit- 
terly sorry he left his former position. 

A merchant bought a bill of goods, and 
found some of them imperfect and infe- 
rior. He called the seller up and asked 
for an allowance. The seller said, “We'll 
allow you whatever is fair,” and on that 
promise the buyer agreed not to send the 
goods back. Later the seller took the posi- 
tion that it wasn’t fair to allow anything, 
and they had a fierce squabble over that. 

The owner of a trade-mark let another 
man pack certain goods under it. After 
the latter had built up a good business on 
it, the former owner said, “You’ll have to 


“We will. 
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give that back now, I only licensed it to 
you.” The user contends that it was an 
out-and-out gift, and the two are fighting 
fiercely in the courts over that proposition. 

A retailer sold his business. The buyer 
said, when they were settling up, “Of 
course, I expect you won’t go into the same 
business right away again.” ‘Oh, no,” said 
the seller. Later he did go into business 
and the buyer tried to get an injunction to 
prevent him. The court refused it on the 
ground that the agreement to stay out of 
business wasn’t definite enough. 

A man rented a very valuable store prop- 
erty at which he built up a large and profit- 
able business, which to some extent was 
dependent on the location. Growing doubt- — 
ful about the renewal of his lease, he went 
to his landlord and got him to agree ver- 
bally to “renew the lease at the end of 
the term.” «When the lease expired the 
landlord refused to renew it on the ground 
that his promise to renew, being wholly in- 
definite as to terms or rent, was not binding 
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on him. This view the court upheld and 
the tenant had to move. 

An agreement to perform certain serv- 
ices for “what was deemed right” was held 
to be unenforceable for indefiniteness. 

A promise to carry on a business “as 
long as it proves profitable’ was held too 
indefinite to be worth anything. 

An agreement to sell oil ‘on such reason- 
able terms as to enable the purchaser to 
compete successfully with other parties 
selling in the same territory,” was held not 
to mean any price at all. 

All of the above cases and many, many 
more, belong to the same category—that of 
business men who leave part of their deal 
unfinished, thinking it will be easy to get 
together in the future on what was left un- 
done. Then they go ahead and commit 
themselves under other portions of the 
agreement, often to find themselves hope- 
lessly entangled and enmeshed by their 
failure to settle the trifling little detail that 
was left unsettled on some such under- 
standing as “We'll be able to get together 
on that, all right.” 

(Copyright, 1920, by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Hypo 

If you should ask the average photog- 
rapher—and. by the term “average” we do 
not designate the ignorant of the profession, 
but, rather, the more intelligent element— 
what is “hypo,” you would get the reply, 
“The agent which fixes the negative or 
print.” But if you insist that this is not a 
definition of the term, but only a report of 
its application, you will find that ignorance 
of the true nature has to be confessed. 

Indeed, we may venture to say that our 
“old friend” —or “enemy,” as sometimes we 
regard it—has been masquerading under a 
false name, since its enlistment into photo- 
graphic service. 

“Hypo” is not hyposulphite, as thought by 
the majority, but is sodium thiosulphate. 
This may look like a refinement of chemical 
insistence for accuracy of designation—and 
probably, practically considered, it is—and 
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Everpointed 


ANY constant 
users of the 
matchless WENUS 
Drawing and Writing 
Pencils prefer them in 
the Everpointed form 
—a delight to artists 
and photographers. 


16 degrees, from 5B 
to 9H, with a corre- 


‘spondingly marked 


holder for each degree. 
A great convenience 
for those who want 
a pencil of uniform 
length that never 
needs pointing. 

849 VENUS Everpointed 


Pencils, any degree, 
each - - - 40c. 


842 Refill Leads for 849, 
any degree, per box 
of six - - -  60c. 


If your dealer hasn't 
these, write us direct. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
236 Fifth Ave., Dept. H, 
New York 


and London, Eng. 


it will do no harm to let photographers go on 
using the term “hyposulphite of soda,” so 
long as they employ “hypo” intelligently in 
practice. 

But it does no harm to call attention to a 
chemical misnomenclature. Thiosulphuric 
is connected very closely to sulphurous acid 
on the one hand, and to sulphuric acid on the 
other, and, in consequence, “hypo” and the 
other thiosulphates are nearly related to the 
sulphites and sulphates. 

Oxygen, or an oxidizing agent, when 
brought ints contact with sulphurous acid or 
a sulphite, causes a more or less rapid com- 
bination to take place, and the sulphurous 
acid is converted into sulphuric acid and the 
sulphite into sulphate. Likewise, when, 
under certain conditions, sulphur, or a sul- 
phurizing agent, comes into contact with a 
sulphite or with sulphurous acid, they com- 
bine, forming a thiosulphate, or thiosul- 
phuric acid. The difference in combination 
necessarily produce differences in properties 
of both the acids and the salts. 

The sulphates have but little-tendency to 
decompose, but the thiosulphates, with the 
exception of “hypo” and a fewsothersmare 
extremely difficult to obtain in a chemically 
pure state, and are prone to decompose even 
at ordinary temperature. 

“Hypo,” pure and in the crystalline state, 
is reasonably stable when kept from the 
atmosphere. Should the crystals appear dull 
or opaque, and incline to a moist condition, 
you may judge that the sample is not pure. 

Thiosulphuric acid combined with sodium 
“hypo” in solution is very unstable. The 
addition of a small quantity of any acid— 
sulphurous acid alone excepted—to a solu- 
tion of “hypo” at once sets up chemical 
decomposition. The liquid becomes opal- 
escent or milky, sulphur is precipitated © 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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A PLATE FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your demands are, the CENTRAL PLATE 
is the one that will surely give the right satisfaction. 


Quality—speed—uniformity—price—in fact 


Central Plates are Photographically Correct 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


BENAVIS 


THE HOME OF 
STANDARDIZED PLATES 


Si-LOUIS, MO: 


Ask us for a copy of ‘‘Central Potnters.”’ 


gradually, and you notice the sulphurous 
smell. 

The sodium thiosulphate is partially de- 
composed and the thiosulphuric acid is set 
free, which at once begins to split up into 
sulphurous acid, which remains in solution, 
and the sulphur, which is suspended for a 
time in the solution, making it appear milky, 
but which eventually is deposited. The 
stronger the solution and the higher the 
temperature, the quicker and more complete 
the decomposition. 

Well, now, why all this chemical talk to 
the non-chemical practitioner ? 

Considering the above reactions, it is sur- 
prising why any one should recommend an 
acid fixing bath. Ordinary acids, like citric 
acid, acetic, etc., cannot—dare not—be used 
without encountering decomposition. That 
sulphurous acid differs from other acids in 
its action on “hypo” will be admitted, and is 
most generally advised by the advocates of 
the acid fixing bath. To accomplish this evo- 


lution of the sulphureus acid, a sulphite— 
acid sulphite—is recommended, and although 
it does act slowly upon the “hypo,” it is not 
likely that it causes decomposition of the 
silver salts, but it does gradually weaken the 
“hypo” bath, especially when open to the 
air. Hence, it is well to keep your acid fixer 
well corked, and also advisable not to keep 
a bath indefinitely for economy’s sake. 

But our remarks may be more pertinent 
to the photographer who 1s inclined to em- 
ploy the combined bath for toning and fixing 
of prints. We have shown briefly what 
effect additions to the “hypo” bath produce, 
which may not be so serious in affecting 
ordinary work demanding mere fixation, but 
we think that it is clear to any one not 
chemically instructed that 1f decomposition 
is effected by alum and acids, there is a 
surety that salts of lead, iron, etc., will act 
disastrously. If one must have a combined 
bath, use one consisting only of “hypo” and 
chloride of gold. 
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Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT— COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 


Success in photographic negative making 
depends largely on the speed and relia- 
bility of the dry-plate used. 


Hammer Dry-Plates 


hold the record of supremacy for all 
climates and temperatures. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Keeping Everlastingly At It 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Steady year in and year out advertising is . 
practically insurance on your business. If 
you are a consistently good and regular 
advertiser, you will be able to get business 
when others are complaining of hard times 
and panics and high cost of materials, and 
other difficulties. 

When business lets up a little and there 
seems to be reason for cutting down ex- 
penses, there stands the advertising expense 
a shining siark, and too many photographers 
make their first cut in expense right there. 
3ut what a mistake to cut down on adver- 
tising just at the time when at a jmiecr 
needed! Reducing the advertising is bound 
to mean reducing the amount of business 
still further. 

They say that constant dropping will wear 
away stone. Well, constant advertising will 
wear away any feeling of apathy or any lack 
of interest in your studio and its work. It 
will bring in business in spite of hard times 
or cut rate competition. 

Every now and then I meet a photog- 
rapher who says, “There’s nothing to this 
advertising game. I tried it once.” He is 
right as far as he goes. There is nothing to 
advertising for the photographer who tries 
it once, or who merely tries it any limited 
number of times. Experiments and adven- 
tures in advertising may be interesting, but 
they will not pay out. Spasmodic advertis- 
ing will not produce even spasmodic results. 
It does not start anything. It simply ab- 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE A 


Packard-Ideal No. 6 Shutter 


Operated at 1/25 of a second, in connection 
with a high-power light. 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
Ask your Dealer. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


sorbs so much money. 
attention to the advertisements of 
occasional‘ advertiser. 

To what stores do we naturally turn for 
what we want in their lines? ‘To those 
whose advertising has kept them in our 
minds for years. To what manufacturer do 
you turn when you want to stock a new line? 
To the one whose advertisements you have 
seen in the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY time 
after time, not to the one who sticks in one 
ad and quits with the “experiment.” You 
know how it is with the advertisement that 
appears once in the photographic journal. 
You may see it, you may not, but the chances 
are all in favor of your forgetting it even if 
you did see it once. You need to be re- 
minded again and again by a continuation of 
advertisements. 

Men who take flyers in advertising do 
not fly very far. They are more than likely 
to meet the fate of Darius Green and his fly- 
ing machine. Advertising is not going to 
pull when there are only-experiments and 
flashes of effort. It pulls only when used 
persistently. 

Seeing a photographer’s advertisement 
there in the newspaper month after month 
is just like seeing his sign and his place of 
business every time you pass by it. It makes 
him an accepted part of the business of the 
He becomes a sort of institu- 


Nobody pays much 
the 


community. 
tion. 

We may now and then visit the flash-in- 
the-pan studio or the fly-by-night cheap 
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SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


“Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 

lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 
are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
Work cannot be replaced, and all of them are worthy of 
framing. Many of the editions command three to four 
times their original publication price. We can supply 
copies of the following issues at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

Specials Nos. 2 and 3, suitable for art students, will be 
mailed at $1.00 per copy. 


Volume No. Date Plates by 

4 .... October, 1903 .... Frederick H. Evans 
5 .... January, 1904 .... Robert Demachy 

10 .... April, 1905 .... Gertrude Kasebier 
il. Saag 1 febhs 1905 .... David Octavius Hill 
LIF RADII: 1908 .... Eduard J. Steichen 
29 .... January, 1910 ....° George H. Seeley 
Sie see wily; 1910 .... Frank Eugene 
32 .... October, 1910 .... J. Craig Annan 
36 .... October, 1911 .... Alfred Steiglitz 
37 .... January, 1912 .... David Octavius Hill 
40 .... October, 1912 .... Baron A. de Meyer 
41 . January, 1913 .... Julia Margaret Cameron 


Enel ; Henry Matisse 
No. 2 \ August, 1912 a 


Pablo Picasso 
Special Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
No.3 \ June, 1913. { 


Picasso, Picabia 


ORDER ONLY FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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PRICE 


NOW READY! 


PAUL L. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


The Fine Art of Photography 


24 Illustrations ; 312 Pages; Cloth. 


$3.00—post free. 


One of the best books on Photography ever published and right 


up to the minute. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Phila. 


fellow, thinking vainly to save money, but 
inevitably we come back to the reliable, 
steady advertising photographer whose repu- 
tation we know, even though we have rarely 
patronized him. He has been there in busi- 
ness a long time and we know it through 
seeing his advertisements. We know he is 
responsible or he would not have lasted as 
he has. 

Experiments and adventures in adver- 
tising are simply means of adding to the 
studio expenses without producing propor- 
tionate returns 1n business. 


What’s Doing in Photography 


Fred H. Reed has bought the Pottenger Studio 
in Wichita, Kans. 


Grant: S. Boice, Elkhart, Ind., has leased his 
studio to C. W. Foster. 


N. H. Mendell, of Bellevue, Ky., has purchased 
a studio in Washington, Ga. 


William B. Austin died on June 5th at his home 
in Charleston, S. C., aged 64 years, 


Photographer Dorcy, of Stephen, Minn., ex- 
pects to open a studio in Argyle, Minn. 


J. G.. Baker, of Columbus, Iowa, has sold his 
studio to Messrs. Adams and Jett, of Iowa City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker are moving to California. 


Mrs. H. B. Remington and Miss Louise Soren- 
son, formerly with the Bacharach Studio, have 
opened the Gainsborough Studio in Providence, 
el 


J. F. Orebaugh, Shelbyville, Ind., died of 
apoplexy on May 27th while visiting his daughter 
in Wilkinsburg, Pa. Mr. Orebaugh was 72 years 
of age and conducted a studio in Shelbyville for 
thirty years. 


H. M. Smith & Company, photographers, of 
Portland, Me., has been incorporated under 
general law with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
officers are A. Taylor MacElwee, Philip H. Sher- 
man and Carroll B. Skiltin, all of PortlandeiMe. 
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To the Members of the P. P.S. of N.Y. 


The Professional Photographers’ Society of New 
York will have a complimentary exhibit at the 
National Convention next August and should be 
well represented. 

I urgently request that each member send three 
pictures (preferably in black) to this exhibit. 

Address the package to Howard D. Beach, V. P., 
P. A. of A., Milwaukee Auditorium Milwaukee, Wis. 
and mark N. Y. State Exhibit.. 

Put your name and address on the inside of the 
cover. Write plainly. 

Send no later than August 18th. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. E. Mocx, 
Pres. P2P2 Stren: 


#K 


Stay Away from Arguments 


Stay away from arguments, for arguments be- 
tween salesman and customer are invariably busi- 
ness killers, at least so far as the seller is con- 
cerned. 

The customer must be accorded every courtesy, 
if the clerk or proprietor expects to do business 
with him. Friction will sometimes occur, but no 
matter what the cause, rough-shod methods 
should not be used by the seller. 

A sarcastic tongue in a salesman may be likened 
to a two-edged sword that cuts deeply in many 
directions—it kills customers, slashes profits and 
eventually cuts his own throat. 

A smiling face and affable manner will win the 
day and make friends. This may be said to be 
the secret of the success of the man behind the 
counter, whether he be proprietor or clerk. Avoid 
arguments. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint — better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Now 
31] 25 per pound 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


All dealers’. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION ? 


Read the ads. that follow 


HeLpe WANTED—Willing to pay splendid salary to a 

thoroughly experienced man. Must be high-class 
retoucher and good operator. Shrader Studio, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


WANTED—A first-class printer on Artura papers. 
The position is a steady one the year around. 
Carl K. Frey, 11 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


HeLe WANTED — First-class commercial photog- 

rapher who is capable of taking complete charge of 
this department, in a large city in the state of Ohio, 
where there is a variety of many different factories 
giving great field for opportunities. In applying for 
this position, give reference Bulletin Engraving—20, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WANTED—Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


SITUATION WANTED — Illinois photographer, 20 

years experience in all branches, has studio of his 
own, would like to connect during the season with 
studio in summer resort. Absolutely dependable 
and able worker. Address 926, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—The best little studio in Western Penn- 

sylvania and doing a good business; fine place for 
a young man and a hustler. Terms to suit. 
Address 925, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Good paying studio in town of 35,000; 

fully equipped and in good location. An eight- 
year lease and a bargain to the right party. Doing 
a business of from six to eight thousand a year. 
Possession at once. Address 924, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Photographic studio in good Jocation; 

rent reasonable with 5-year lease. Equipped up 
to 8x10 portraits. Will sell for $800 only. Owner 
is leaving for Europe Must be sold before July Ist. 
Address Thomas Birtsas, 263 E. Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Read the ads. that follow 


LEARN ART-RETOUCHING BY MaiL—Essentials in 
six lessons. Price $10. Clarence C. French (late of 

the Academy Julian, Paris). Address Suite 801, Kala- 

mazoo National Bank Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


For SALE—Press Graflex (5x7) Lens—Magazine. 
Nearly new. M. D. A., 2914 Oxford Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For SALE—AII good condition 11x14 F. &S. Elec- 

tric Printer, $20; 8x10 Wollensak Anastigmat 
f6.3 in Autex shutter, good as new, $35; Bohmke 
8x10 f6, $10; Voightlander Euryscope Ser. 4. No. 6 
f6, fine for groups and large heads up to 14x17, $45; 
Smith Cabinet, jump spark, $35; one ‘‘U’’ Wold 
Airbrush, perfect condition, with Gauge, etc., com- 
plete, $25; «me model ‘‘J’’ $8. Address Box 220, 
Litchfield, ill. 


SPL—PRoFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use af the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY "New YoRE 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


Please Mention BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY When Writing Advertisers. 
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Another word for quality: 


AIR TURAL 


The paper without a 
disappointment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT BROMIDE 


A paper for portrait enlarging 


It has all the speed that 1s essential, 
plus those qualities most desirable for 
producing enlargements of the highest 
quality from portrait negatives. 


Eastman Portrait Bromide yields beauti- 
ful carbon-brown tones with the re- 
development process. 


Supplied in two colors and two surfaces. 


D White, Rough Matte E Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre E Buff, Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Irts. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY,,. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


Please Mention BuLLetIn or PHotocrapHy When Writing Advertisers. 
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The Eastman Projection Printer 


Always in focus—always ready for an exposure. Enlarges 
from 1% to 8 diameters, from 5 x7 and smaller negatives; 
capacity, 30 x 40 inch prints. 

The only adjustment is for size of image,—raise or lower 
the camera—an automatic mechanism maintains a constantly 
accurate focus. Permits of greater accuracy and economy and 
more than double the speed of other enlarging apparatus. 

Diffusing Disks give pleasing diffusion without increase of 
exposure. 


The Eastman Projection Printer, complete with Eastman 5x7 Projection 
Anastigmat Lens £.8, 7% inch focus, set of three Diffusing Disks, Paper 
Holder, Sliding Table and 250-Watt Mazda Lamp, - - - $400.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHTES TER. Niky. 
All Dealers’. 
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Portrait Film 
and 


How it Grows. 


A chart of seven 
years of SUCCESS. 


Sales 1913 1914 1915 1916 LOL / 1918 1919 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Single Copy S Cents. 
No. 673 Wednesday, June 30, 1920 $2.00 per year, postpaid. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE MOUNTING DE LUXE AT 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE Quaker C i ty 


GARNETT Mat Fotio : 
Java Brown Cover, Art Brown Mat Quality 


Mountings 


HE individuality of Quaker 

City Mountings appeals to 
the money-making photographer. 
The “Garnett”—one of our cre- 
ations—we show. It has just the 
right touch to appeal to those 
who are in doubt, and it helps 

TEES GE to sell the goods. 


ARNETT embodies the semi-ornate with a degree 
of dignity which places it beyond the classification 
of radical. The heavy cover has burlap finish. The ee 
right flap is embossed with a crest of unusual beauty and = seb 
distinction, framed by a raised line and finished with a 
deckled edge. Mat of duo-tone stock with embossed 


border in tint, tinted line near edge of card, and crest in Qu AKER CITY Cc ARD 


harmony with cover design. Sample for three 2-cent 


eee No. Size Folio Opening for COMPANY 


©? 4% x9 3x 4 Oval 

S59 4% x9 3 x 4 Square 212, 214 and 216 DOCK STREET 
O 51 5% x Il 4x6 Oval 

55) 5% x II 4 x 6 Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


100 in box 


TEAMWORK 


NE move—one moment—does the 
work of ten with the PA-KO Multiple 
Roll Hanger. This PA-KO short cut 


saves 60% of your developing time and labor by tak- 
ing films through developing, fixing, washing and 
drying 7” groups of ten or more. 


Films come through with the proper 
order attached. Sorting errors are 
eliminated —sorting time is reduced. 


q| No individual handling of films. 


@ No numbering of films. 
@ No mixed orders. 


HE PA-KO Film Clip is a team mate for 
the Multiple Roll Hanger, and gives 
splendid results with any type of Hanger. 


The PA-KO Film Clip has wide, curved jaws, 
which drain off all the solution. Extremely 
heavy construction makes it a first class 
bottom weight—and guarantees unlimited 
service. 


Let this pair of fast workers better your 
service and multiply the value of your 
minutes. 


Write your nearest PA-KO dealer— 
or 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPLIANCES CORP’N 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


0020 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER’ AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Vearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Countries in the Postal Union, $3.00. 


Canada, $2.50. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 


VoL. XXVI, No. 673 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


Wednesday, June 30, 1920 


Misuse of the Telephone 


C. H. CLAUDY 


The mouthpiece of a telephone refuses to 
transmit a smile unless said smile is so well 
amalgamated with the voice that it can’t be 
mistaken. It isn’t enough to smile while 
you talk, you have smile im your talk. 
Failure to remember this is sometimes fatal 
in the use of the ’phone, especially in making 
unwanted calls, trying to stir up business. 

Did you ever reflect that it is the power 
of curiosity alone which makes the demand 
of the ’phone bell so insistent? ‘Try to see 
the president of a bank on his busy day—uit 
cannot be done. Go ring him up at his home 
at lunch hour and he answers the ‘phone 
without hesitation. We all drop our most 
important business, give over our most vital 
concerns to answer the telephone bell. And 
if, when we do answer it, we find it an un- 
important call, or a call which we would 
rather not have had, we are very apt to be 
a little, not to say a great deal, cross. It is 
here that the smile in the voice comes into 
play, because it really is difficult even for a 
man with a grouch to growl at a real smile. 

There be those poor psychologists who 
say “but I should worry if he grouches— 
the only harm is that I didn’t get what I 
wanted—I am no worse off than I was be- 


fore.” This is poor psychology, because it 
eliminates from consideration the fact that 
just as there is no effect without a cause, 
so there is no cause without an effect. A. 
grouch may be an effect of your causing, 
but it is also a cause—and what a grouch 


causes is a feeling of ill will towards the 


causer. 

A man who never thought of your studio 
except cordially or neutrally before, may be 
caused to think of it as a bother, by the 
wrong. sort of telephone call. A smile will 
make even an unwelcome telephone call en- 
durable, if the smile is obviously in the voice. 

It is foolish to try to say through the 
telephone what one would say face-to-face. 
For some never-to-be-understood reason, 
some people try to be coy, kittenish, devilish, 
cute over the ‘phone who never would be 
face-to-face. And some of them try a 
species of “blarney” and obvious flattery 
over the ‘phone which would be ridiculous 
in a face-to-face conversation. A_ studio 
struggling to establish itself as a live and 
hustling concern has a corps of girls whose 
business it is to use the ’phone trying to get 
orders. Mrs. Somebody gives a bridge party 
at a hotel at five dollars a place for the 
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benefit of the local Dog Hospital and Cat 
Dispensary. To it flock a lot of real and a 
lot more near-society folks. Some of them 
are sincerely desirous of aiding sick cats 
and dogs, others go because they know their 
names will get in the paper. 

The list of names in the paper is handed 
to the ’phone girl who proceeds to call up 
Mrs. John Jones with a line of conversation 
something like this. “Good Morning (very 
arch and very smiling). Is this Mrs. Jones? 
Mrs. John Jones? Thank you (more arches 
and more smiles). This is Smithings and 
Smithings, the society photographers, you 
know. Mrs. Jones, we have been looking 
over our files and we are distressed to find 
we have never had the pleasure of making 
a picture of you. And we do want it. We 
are trying to get portraits of all the leading 
society women of the city and we can't 
understand how we have missed you. May 
we not have the pleasure of making an 
appointment? You know, we are not trying 
to sell you pictures—we just want the pic- 
ture for our files to have a complete record 
—” and so on and so on, bunk without end. 

Of course it catches some flies. But if 
Mrs. John Jones is a sensible person and 
doesn’t happen to be a “leading society 
woman,” she will probably laugh at the bare- 
faced flattery and whenever she thinks of 
Smithings and Smithings, it will be with a 
little feeling of disgust. 

I know of one photographer who was so 
idiotic as to have a lot of men called up in 
an endeavor to have them come and sit, be- 
cause he proposed to hold a contest to decide 
who was the handsomest man in his town 
and those pictures were to be exhibits. 
Imagine it—and the utter disgust of practi- 
cally all he called up. But his neighbor 
called up a hundred men on a bet with him- 
self, each man a week before his birthday, 
told him, “Mr. Johnson, your birthday is 
on the eleventh. Probably people give you 
presents on your birthday. Wouldn’t you 
like to surprise the wife or mother with a 
picture of you on your birthday? It will 
cost you ten minutes time and fifteen dollars 
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a half dozen and if you come today or to- 
morrow we will deliver the day before your 
birthday.” He got forty one customers out 
of his hundred calls. 

Photographers are pretty generally agreed 
that the personal agent soliciting business 
for the studio is in the end a bad advertise- 
ment and poor investment. It is, at least, 
debatable how much more “high class” is 
the telephone call which has no other reason 
than the creation of new business, which 
attempts to get that new business on: any 
basis of flattery or “bull”’~ 1f theremoatcam 
reason—such as a birthday, the fact that the 
same person was pictured one, two or three 
years ago on that date, a journey, a son or a 
daughter going away, the recipient of the 
call will probably give it a respectful hear- 
ing—hardly otherwise. I know one photog- 
rapher who first writes and then makes a 
telephone call on every father or mother 
who has a son or daughter departing for 
college—and the results he tells me are 
amazing in percentages. And, best of all, 
in over half the orders resulting from such 
calls, son or daughter comes and gets pic- 
tured, also. 

Generally speaking, then, it would seem 
that the telephone can be used for any legiti- 
mate talk which could and would take place 
face-to-face. But as a means of flattery, it 
is a boomerang, and if it hasn’t a lot of in- 
grown and out-cropping smiles all over it, is 
apt to do more harm than good. 

Some day someone is going to write a 
book on “‘the telephone as a business getter,” 
and when he does, he ought to be able to get 
a lot of first-class pointers on the right way 
from a few, and the wrong way from a lot 
of studios. 
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Giving Them a Chance 


‘Tf I don’t trust a man I don’t give him respon- 
sibility. If I do trust him I let him alone. I 
want my men to think for themselves. I want 
them to come with a decision, not for a decision. 
I expect them to handle their jobs as they see fit, 
knowing that they will have to answer to me only 
for results.’,-—J. Ogden Armour. 
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Making Good Prints 


E. B. LUCE 


If there is one thing above all others that 
I like to talk about in relation to photog- 
raphy, it is printing, and if there is any part 
of studio work that I prefer to do, it is to 
make prints. 

The recommendation to put in brains with 
developer, tone baths, etc., has become a 
chestnut, but if you are to do anything well, 
you must think about it, and you cannot 
think without brains. How to make good 
prints one must have an ideal in his mind, a 
clear conception of what a good print is, and 
then work toward it. Do not expect to 
fully attain it—that is, if your ideal is as 
high as it should be, but get as near it as you 
can, 

When an experienced printer looks at a 
negative he makes a mental estimate of its 
qualities ; an ideal print from it is formed in 
his mind, If the contrast is too great, he 
thinks how he will cover the thinner parts 
with extra tissue, vignette the background, 
or tint the print after removal from the 
negative; numerous dodges will suggest 
themselves to a skillful worker. Now, right 
here a few words in regard to vignetting. 
Always use a deep frame; let there be at 
least an inch between the vignette and the 
negative for cabinet size, and more for larger 
sizes. In this way you will get a good blend. 
Tinting must be done carefully. No great 
amount of it is allowable on any print. 

I believe that there is a shade that is just 
right for prints from each negative—beyond 
it is too dark, before it too light. It may be 
admitted that if a negative is just right in 
contrast for the printing process used, there 
may be a-variation of several shades and all 
be good; but if the contrast be too great, or 
the reverse, more care is required to produce 
a good print from it. 

The tendency with an _ inexperienced 
printer is to print too dark froma soft nega- 
tive and too light from a harsh one. 

Perhaps a good definition of a perfect 
print, as far as correct depth of color is con- 


cerned, is one that compasses all the detail 
in the negative, both in high-lights and 
shadows; there must be detail in the former, 
anyway, except, it may be, little touches here 
and there in the most brilliantly lighted parts, 
there should be no broad spaces of blank 
white, else your picture will look like a map. 

There are several things that must not be 
expected ; one 1s a strong brilliant print from 
a weak negative. Of course, such a thing 
can be done by some development process, 
but I mean in the ordinary course of studio 
work, using printing-out paper. 

Another, do not expect to secure all the 
detail in shadows in a print from a very 
black and white negative. , 

Be content with a rather light, sketchy 
print with warm tone from the former; 
from the latter a rather dark print must be 
made to save the high-lights, although tint- 
ing will help you out there. The accuracy 
of the printing will depend somewhat upon 
the light in which prints are examined while 
in the frames—many fail here. Always hold 
them well away from the window. A good 
printer should be able to print uniformly, 
whether the day be light and sunny or dark 
and cloudy, If examined in too strong light 
you will print too dark every time. 

The apparent shade or intensity of a 
finished print depends upon the light in 
which it is examined; also the distance at 
which it is held from the eye. To illustrate: 
A rather dark print from a soft negative may 
look all right when held in the hand near 
a window, but placed upon a wall on the 
opposite side of the room, or in a dark 
corner, it will look like a dark smudge, 
while a harsh black and white picture usually 
looks best when softened by distance. 

Of course, pictures will be placed in 
vastly varying lights, hence there is need to 
make prints as near right as possible, as a 
correct print will look well under almost any 
circumstances. 

Now, a few words in regard to the 
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number of prints that a printer ought to 
produce ina day. Here the conditions vary 
immensely—the kind of negatives, the time 
of year, intensity of light, convenience of 
print room, etc. 

When a printer tells me he has made five 
or six hundred prints in a day, | am always 
wondering about the probable quality of 
those prints. Were any too dark or too 
light? Any vignetted badly? Any plain 
that ought to have been vignetted ? 

Well, if my printer makes two hundred 
first-class prints in a day from, say, two 
hundred and ten pieces of paper, | am very 
well satisfied. Quality first, then quantity. 


The Language of Your Ad. 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

You can give your advertisement a cheap 
look by flashy, sensational display methods 
and you can create a cheap impression, an 
impression that you are a second-rater in 
your work, by using cheap language. 

Your advertisement represents you with 
the people who are not personally ac- 
quainted with you or with your studio. 
People who have never seen you and have 
never been inside of your place of business 
will form a definite opinion about you from 
your advertisements. It should be your care 
to make this opinion a favorable one. 

You can make your advertisement attract 
by its evident honesty and sincerity, or you 
can make it repel by its obvious exaggera- 
tion. You can sprinkle superlatives so 


generously through your ads that readers’ 


will be convinced that you are not sticking 
to facts. 

Exaggerated statements about your work 
only arouse doubt in the reader’s mind. He 
looks with suspicion upon the advertising 
that makes extravagant claims. He soon 
learns to discount the advertising of the 
photographer who never stops with a plain, 
straightforward statement of facts, but 
claims everything in sight, like a politician 
before election. 

Simple language has been good enough 
for the most important statements ever made. 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg address is historical, 
but it contains only the simplest Anglo- 
Saxon words throughout. Simple language 
in advertising makes the strongest statements 
stand out best and every statement should 
be kept well within the facts by avoiding 
superlatives when not warranted. Occasion- 
ally the real facts about a class of work are 
such that it might be wisdom to stop a little 
short of claiming all you honestly can, in 
order that you may be believed. 

Confidence in your advertising will be 
influenced by the way you say things, by the 
kind of language you use. Never attempt to 
be funny or flippant. The use of language 
that intimates a little lack of respect for 
your work, or that causes people to think 
about the language rather than about the 
thing you are commending is unwise. Slang 
in an advertisement tends to create an 
impression of lack of high class. 

Avoid technical language, too. The aver- 
age man or woman knows little about the 
technical side of photography and cares less. 
What is wanted is a satisfactory picture, a 
good likeness, an artistic portrait. Describe 
your work in terms that mean something to 
the reader who knows nothing about high- 
lights or tonal values. 

Write and re-write each advertisement as 
many times as may be necessary to get it 
into the best possible form. Don’t be care- 
less with an ad and think, “That’s good 
enough for this time.”” Nothing short of the 
best you can do is good enough for any time. 
Get your advertisement written early, as 
long as possible before you are to use it. If 
you wait until it is time to take the copy to 
the printer before beginning to write it, you 
will hurry the work and produce an adver- 
tisement that will not pull its own weight. 
If you rush the writing of an advertisement 
you will produce a half-baked effort of little 


value. 
% 


“You say that medicine will cure acid in the 
Stomactine as 

“Sure it will. Who has it?” 

“My mule.” 

“Well. I never heard whether it 
jack-acid or not.” 
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Changing Quarters 


PRACTICUS 


There are few photographers who work 
throughout their career in the same studio. 
It may be that a change is necessitated by 
municipal improvements, the expiration of 
a lease, or by the opportunity arising of se- 
curing more desirable premises. In most 
cases it will be found that the new quarters 
require a little “getting used to,’ and the 
ease with which this is done largely depends 
upon the knowledge of essentials possessed 
by the photographer. Many of us recollect 
a cause célebre of a few years ago, when a 
Society artist who moved into a new studio 
in the same street as the old one, but with 
a different aspect, brought an action for 
damages against the firm who had designed 
it on the grounds that it was impossible to 
produce a certain distinctive class of work 
there. Many expert witnesses were called 
on either side, but the weight of evidence 
was overwhelmingly in favor of the new 
premises, so that in addition to the tempo- 
rary loss of prestige, the photographer had 
to face a heavy bill of costs. Here the whole 
thing in a nutshell was that the particular 
style of lighting was one which came easily 
in the old premises, but the photographer 
imagined it to be due alone to his own skill 
and taste, and, failing to reproduce it, blamed 
the new studio, Such extreme cases rarely 
occur, but in a lesser degree the trouble is 
fairly common, especially with those who 
have not had the advantage of working as 
assistants in various studios before starting 
on their own account. Nowadays studios 
are not planned with the uniformity that 
formerly prevailed, when only a few daring 
spirits would venture upon any place which 
had not a full northern aspect, so that we 
must be prepared to make the best of any 
point of the compass, and with a little intel- 
ligent consideration this is not so difficult as 
it might appear. | 

If possible, it is a good plan for the new- 
comer to study the work of his predecessor, 
so as to ascertain what class of lighting had 


actually been produced. ‘This will often give 
encouragement, and in all cases will be in- 
structive. As an instance J may mention a 
studio with a top light only in which most 
excellent work had been done, but which the 
newcomer quite failed to equal. I was in- 
vited to visit it, and found that an alteration 
had been made which had destroyed all 
chance of good lighting. The studio was 
originally very wide, so that by placing the 
sitter well to one side the light fell obliquely 
upon the figure and obviated the top light 
effect. My friend had decided that the studio 
was unnecessarily wide, and had cut off 
nearly one-half to form dressing-rooms and 
a negative store, with the result that he was 
left with a comparatively narrow top light 
which practically defied control. In another 
case the new tenant did not care for his 
predecessor’s work, and sought to improve 
upon it. This was easily done by removing 
some boarding which had been placed over 
the most useful part of the roof. 

The man who moves into a north-light 
studio will usually find all plain sailing, but 
if he moves from such a studio to one where 
the sun is upon the glass for the greater 
part of the day, considerable modifications 
of his procedure will be necessary. Hereé 
clean thin white blinds or curtains must be 
used to cover what would be clear glass in 
his old studio, and it will probably also be 
advantageous to be able to change working 
ends at different times of the day. 

Difference in height of the studio will 
sometimes cause a little difficulty in obtain- 
ing certain effects of lighting. In a low- 
roofed studio a slight change of the blinds 
causes a much more decided effect than it 
would in a high-roofed one; in the latter 
case portable head or side screens may be 
needed to produce the desired result. The 
nature of the glazing is also an important 
factor. Ground-glass gives a uniformly soft 
effect, and is more in place in a southern or 
western aspect than in a northern one, where 
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it will tend to produce flatness. It is often 
very beneficial to replace three or four 
breadths of ground-glass by clear, which will 
give more sparkle in dull weather. Rolled 
or ribbed glass is much better than ground, 
as it diffuses the light without intercepting 
any, and does not give so much glare if the 
sun strikes upon it. Little difference in 
working will be noticed as compared with 
clear glass, while, of course, it prevents 
overlooking as effectively as ground-glass. 

The photographer who takes over a studio 
should not accept matters as they stand, but 
endeavor to make the working conditions as 
nearly like those to which he has been accus- 
tomed as possible. As a rule, a good clean- 
up of glass and blinds is necessary, and the 
sooner this is done the better. A general 
renovation of studio, reception and dressing 
rooms is calculated to make a good impres- 
sion upon both old and new customers, who 
are not slow to notice these things, though 
they may say nothing at the time. 

When taking over a going concern, the 
nature of the former proprietor’s clientele 
must be carefully studied and the greatest 
care taken to avoid offending them. In West- 
end studios the type does not vary much, but 
in provincial towns and in many suburbs the 
connection may be mainly among members 
of a certain denomination, and a change of 
proprietorship such as I have known, from 
an Anglican sidesman to a sporting free- 
thinker, is likely to cause a large number of 
secessions, whose places have to be filled by 
a new class who consider only the pictures 
and not the producer. [Tor the same reason 
it is not wise to sweep away all the old styles 
until it is certain that customers prefer the 
new ones, although it is very desirable to 
educate sitters into an appreciation of better- 
class work. We are all naturally more or 
less critical, except concerning our own 
business and our own productions, In taking 
over a studio we should be critical of the 
work and the style of business as it stands. 
In some respects we may find that the old 
proprietor knew more than we do, and in 
such cases his example should be followed, 
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and any improvements which suggest them- 
selves added. For example, if he was dila- 
tory in sending out proofs and finished work, 
a special effort should be made to expedite 
delivery. If he was inclined to be disagree- 
able over re-sittings, we must be more 
obliging. These, of course, are the common- 
places of retail business methods, but 
photographers are not always alive to them. 
As far as the staff is concerned, J am rather 
inclined to advise following the example of 
the clergy and the licensed victuallers. In 
both these “industries” it is usual for the 
incomer to bring a new staff with him— 
curates or barmaids, as the case may be. 
There is nothing which hampers a business 
man so badly as to have a staff which thinks 
it knows how to run his business better than 
he does, and it is best to get the matter over 
before taking possession, 

In the case of taking over a business as it 
stands, a careful inventory of the articles 
included in the sale should be demanded be- 
fore any money is paid. I mention this be- 
cause of a case which once came under my 
notice where many articles of furniture and 
some apparatus were removed by the original 
proprietor on the plea that they were ‘not his 
own property, but lent by a relative. In 
such circumstances the purchaser has either 
to grin and bear the loss or to resort to legal 
proceedings, while if the ownership had been 
clearly defined before any payment was 
made, a deduction could have been claimed 
if deemed equitable. ’ 

A word of advice to assistants. I have 
pointed out the advantage the assistant who 
becomes a proprietor possesses over the ex- 
amateur who buys a business without studio 
experience, but it rests with the assistant to 
make use of his opportunities. He should 
not be content with merely making such 
sittings as may come his way, by using his 
employer’s “stock lighting,” but should en- 
deavor to find out the capabilities of the 
studio for himself. Years ago there was 
often great jealousy between employers and 
their helpers, but I am glad to say that this 
is in a fair. way to disappear, and most 
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CLEAN UP! 


TURN YOUR OLD NEGATIVES 
ee NA eer 


Why take up valuable space with discarded negatives 
that you cannot make any use of. 

You certainly can use the space and money to better 
advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all information; 
just write us the sizes you have. 


L. SOLOMON & SON 


199-201 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Largest Buyers of Old Negatives in the Country 


Pictorial Composition 
in Photography 


By ARTHUR HAMMOND ——— 


Associate Editor of ““American Photography” 
LOR 


For years every serious photographer has 
wished for a book on composition written for 
the photographer who deals exclusively with 
tones and not with line or color. Mr. Ham- 
mond has now written it. It thoroughly 
explains all the rules and principles in 
accordance with which pictures are made, 
with a view primarily to their application to 
photography. Line composition, balance, the 
handling of tones are exhaustively treated, 
and the use of soft-focus and sharp-focus 
lenses, color-sensitive and ordinary plates, 
and other photographic apparatus is thor- 
oughly and judiciously discussed. The book 
is 6144 x9¥% inches, containing over 200 pages 
of text and 48 full-page illustrations. 


Price $3.50, from dealers or the publishers 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
1303 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 


Eduard Blum 


32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 


THE ONLY STUDIO OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
QUALITY—NOT CHEAPNESS 
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photographers are now willing to help their 
assistants to improve their work. In more 
than one case this attitude proved to be the 
salvation of the business when the employer 
was called up for active service. —The 
British Journal of Photography. 


Personal Defects and the 
Portrait 

Nature may have made the original man 
and woman of Eden perfect in form and 
feature, but under the stress of civilization, 
incident upon the “fall,’ man has sought 
out many devices so contrary to nature 
which tend so to mar the primitive beauty 
of humanity that it is next to impossible to 
expect perfection, and art has recourse to 
the ideal to express conception of grace and 
loveliness in its delineation. So the question, 
when portraiture attempted of the individual, 
is pertinent, to what degree may personal 
defects be modified or masked, that the 
personality of the original may be preserved, 
and, at the same time, the artistic demands 
satisfied ? 

The painters seem to have presented this 
problem to their consideration and _satis- 
factorily got out of the dilemma. That is, 
they sized up the conditions and inclined to 
one or the other of the alternatives of indi- 
viduality or idealism, 

Reynolds could deviate considerably from 
actuality without destroying essentially the 
personality of the original, and doubtless 
his results were more acceptable to his 
patrons thereby, and still delightful to us 
because he held realism in abeyance. But 
when the case demanded it, he could make 
the very personal defect in his sitter, the 
means of expression with all the accom- 
panying grace of his art. 

You know his glorious female heads, and 
the beauty of feature in these portraits can 
hardly have been inevitable in all cases, yet 
we accept them as portraits and admit the 
validity of his performance. But when he 
comes to paint some prominent character of 
his day, Dr. Samuel Johnson, for instance, 
he gives us a fine painting, but the personal 
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defects are not camouflaged, but made to 
bring out the character and peculiar dispo- 
sition of the great literary dictator. And so, 
too, when he paints Baretti, he emphasizes 
even his defect of near-sightedness, but 
uses it as a means of personal expression, by 
painting him reading a book a few inches 
from his eyes. 

Lawrence, on the other hand, leans to the 
side of flattery. He softened positive ugli- 
ness to the loss of individuality. So it fol- 
lows that the photographer must take hold 
of both horns at the altar of art, and he will 
escape condemnation. 
potent means and resources as the painter, 
but still he has considerable control over 
his subject. 

There are a few legitimate devices to fall 
back on (outside of retouching, which we 
know, can dishonestly do what it pleases 
with a head, transforming a satyr to a 
rhyperion), devices of lighting and posing, 
by which the flaws of humanity may be 
toned down so as not to present themselves 
too obtrusively. By controlling the light in 
the studio we may mould the feature to a 
better aspect. 

People who protest are not always to 
blame for the photographers’ emphasis of 
bad facial appurtenances. If nature has 
been too generous in the bestowal of a large 
mouth or parsimonious in the commodity of 
a nose, or blessed a mortal with a prominent 
chin, cannot the photographer by manipula- 
tion of blinds and operation of illumination, 
without overstepping the limitations of 
nature, give good presentation without defal- 
cation for value received? 

Low foreheads, projecting eyes, or 
decided jaw-bones demand a diminution of 
light from the side, and a preponderance to 
the upper light, that is, judicious manage- 
ment of the ratio of side and top lights. A 
stout face is made less fleshy by bringing the 
camera closer up, on the contrary, a thin 
haggard face is broadened by removing the 
camera further off. 

The portrait of a stout person should be 
taken standing even if a bust picture is de- 
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‘Camera Work” 


ONCEDED to be the handsomest magazine ever pub- 
lished for lovers of photographic art. The magazines 

are made up of pictures (with a little descriptive text) 
from photographs taken by those famous and original 
in photography. 

Many of the fine photogravures contained in Camera 
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times their original publication price. We can supply 
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manded. If the neck is short incline the 
body somewhat forward. The head is thus 
thrown more forward of the shoulders, the 
face raised, the neck apparently lengthened, 
and the whole bust presented in less bulk. 

The height of the camera with relation to 
the character of the head must be also con- 
sidered. It influences considerably the 
shape of the face and the dimensions of the 
forehead, and, strange to say, has a material 
action in determining the expression. The 
face may be changed from a serious aspect 
to one quite pleasing by regulating the height 
of the camera and studying how near or 
far off the instrument must be placed to get 
one or the other aspects. 

*€ 
‘“‘Checkins’’ the Merchandise 


“T have wondered often,” said a “checker” for 
a noted leading retail concern, “why the average 
merchant pays so little attention to the checking, 
marking and pricing of the goods he sells in his 
store. 

“T have made a study of various methods of 
marking and checking and find my department 
pays for itself by the savings it effects in a year, 
to say nothing of the efficiency secured for all 
parts of the store. 

“When a package is received, the platform man 
gives the person who delivers a receipt which 
reads : 

“Received from Blank & .Co., 
paper in good condition.’ 

“Tf the goods are received in poor condition, 
this fact is noted, as it will be found of great 
value in making claims for shortage or damage. 

“Next, we make it a point never to accept 
goods without an invoice, as it insures the ship- 
per against hold-up after receiving. We cannot 
check a bill without proper credentials, nor can 
goods be placed in stock without invoice. After 
we have goods and invoice, the entire shipment 
is opened and placed on a long table for check- 
ing. This is a matter which requires care, atten- 
tion and brains. First, we check for shortage, 
then for comparison of price, grade and quality. 

“We always notify a firm which has made a 
mistake in our favor, for we have found if you 
make a practice of notifying them of errors in 
your favor, they will give proper consideration 
to all claims made for shortage, as they know 
you are fair. 

“Goods bought by the pound are weighed, by 
the yard measured, and by the gallon tested. 
After this the checker affixes his O. K. and the 
marker: gets to work. We make it a rule that 
every article shall be marked with date of pur- 
chase, lot number and selling price. Under no 
consideration do we use the old-time mysterious 
price cost-mark, but adopt the book and line sys- 
tem. In no instance do we mark the selling price 
on the box the goods are contained in, for once 
a box is lost goods become detached from the 
package and the sales check is lost.” 


one crate of 
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To contend with a customer is to invite dis- 
aster. Contention causes the person you argue 
with to have an unfriendly feeling toward you, 
as well as the store. It is a detriment to business. 

There is a vast difference between contention 
and reason; one forces, the other leads; one re- 
tards sales, the other makes them. 

Explain to your customer that you will not 
argue the matter; ask consideration of your rea- 
sons and facts; good judgment will then prevail 
and draw the right results. If it is necessary to 
change your caller’s mind, state your facts in a 
clear, businesslike manner; make careful analysis 
of every phase of the situation; take up the 
salient points of the sale, and thus, step by step, 
overcome obstacles to the sale. 

Loud words, contention and gesticulation never 
land: a sale. Words of persuasion, tact and a 
winning smile will cause many minds to veer in 
your direction. 

Don’t get excited, keep cool and collected, be 
sure of your ground, have your facts well set 
forth, display your goods in appealing array and 
present your statements with logic and good 
common sense. With these tools you can win 
out if there is any possibility of doing so. 

It should not take much demonstration to con- 
vince even the most shallow thinker that the loss 
of but one customer is a serious matter, more 
especially if you cannot gain two to balance the 
loss. 

* 


Printing on Fabrics 


It 1s the general verdict of* most practical 
workers that formule for printing on canvas or 
fabric do not invariably give satisfaction by 
reason of failure from-one cause or other. The 
only one, trustworthy, is an old one by Mr. 
David Bacharach, of Baltimore, Md. (1870), ex- 
tensively published at the time and endorsed by 
many, both in this country and in Europe. Mr. 
Bacharach is a very reliable photographer, and 
we believe, still residing in Baltimore, so that if 
you should strike any snag, we feel assured he 
would help you out. We have seen results and 
can attest for them as equal to good enlarge- 
ments on commercial papers (there are no sensi- 
tive fabrics on the market). 

Here is his formula as we published it in the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1910. We have no 
loose copy of that issue, but will here transcribe 
it. First, thoroughly clean the material from oily 
matter, usually attendant. Use strong ammonia 
for this end, or if the fabric is delicate, like silk, 
or satin, a weak solution of potassium cyanide 
(poison) is preferable, added to dilute the am- 
monia. Wash thoroughly in a stream of water 
and finally in a bath of acetic acid (dilute acid), 
rinse off and let thoroughly dry, then sensitize in 
salting solution: 

8 ounces Alcohol (denatured, will do) 

48 grains of Gum Mastic or Benzoin 

48 grains Calcium Chloride 

5 grains Potassium Bromide 

48 grains Citric Acid. 
Stretch the dry canvas, or preferably stretch it 
on a frame while damp and let it dry thereon and 
it will be taut and in good shape for flowing over 
it the solution, which is done as you would a 
collodion plate. Keep the fabric level for a time 
after you have poured off the surplus solution so 
as to thoroughly dry. 
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ulation. 
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Descriptive Price List on request 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


STERLING PORCELAIN TANKS 


Indestructible Porcelain. Cost little. Turn out most work 
with least solutions and least labor. YOU WILL SAVE 
MUCH BY ASKING YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. “Pioneer Tank Builders” Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Get my prices that I pay for 
Old or Discarded Negatives. 
SPOT CASH settlements. 


P. H. KANTRO, e7. Vous Mo 


» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Success in photographic negative making 
depends largely on the speed and relia- 
bility of the dry-plate used. ae 


Hammer Dry-Plates 


hold the record of supremacy for all 
climates and temperatures. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for 
field and studio work, and Hammer’s 
Extra Fast Orthochromatic and D. C. 
Orthochromatic Plates for color values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE Co. 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Learn Photography 


MOTION PICTURE—PORTRAIT—COMMERCIAL 


from a successful progressive photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities, and a producer of motion pictures 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 


Easy and pleasant occupation 
for men and women. 
Three months’ course; all branches; 
day and night classes; expert instruc- 
tors; free use of up-to-date equipment 
in modern studios; easy payments; 
earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, - New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
Call or write for Booklet D. 
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For contact printing, silver with silver nitrate, 
40 grains; water (dist.), 1 ounce. It is best to 
make up the solution thus: 

Alcohol (grain) 

Distilled Water 4, OZ: 

SilveroNitrates...5. 2. eee eee 320 grains 

Float or brush, if you prefer the latter, use a 
wad of cotton, quite full of the solution, apply 
uniformly and evenly, squeeze out the excess of 
silver from the wad of absorbent cotton and use 
it to blend the surface with a light touch. 

Dry in the dark (of course). For enlarging, 
follow the ammonia nitrate of silver formula to 
which a few drops of pure nitric acid is added, 
just before flowing, and also a few drops of pure 
glycerine, so as to keep the surface wet, for the 
exposure in this case must be upon a wet surface. 

The ammonia accelerates the action, which is 
necessarily prolonged with the enlarging. You 
can tone the result to any tone you desire by the 
ordinary toning process. Fix in hypo (1-4), 
wash. 
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| What’s Doing in Photography 


C. J. Doyle has purchased the Anderson Studio, 
Kearney, Neb. 


N. B. Kelley has bought the Wilcox Studio, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


The Parsons Studio, at’ Sherburne; Ne Yo. has 
been sold to W. F. Chipman, Norwich, N. Y. 


Capitol Photo Supply Co., Manhattan, deal in 
cameras) $20,000; S. ‘Diamond, B. J) Glassen 
Kahn, 119 East 92d Street, New York City. 


J. Carroll Brown, Worcester; photographs ; 
capital, $25,000; incorporators, J. Carroll Brown, 
Violet M. Johnson and Frank H. Sleeper, all of 
Worcester, Mass. 


Miss Elizabeth Crager, who until recently has 
been connected with the Corbitt Studio, in Day- 
ton, has returned to Springfield, Ohio, and pur- 
chased the Cox Studio in the Arcue Building. 


Schedules in the assignment of Alexander C. 
Wilmerding and William E, Wilmerding, trad- 
ing as the Obrig Camera Company, photographic 
outfits, supplies, etc., at 147 Fulton Street, New 
York City, show liabilities $28,625, nominal assets 
$5,460, actual assets $3,965. 


OBITUARY = =: 


WILLIAM M. ANDERSON 


William M. Anderson, 65, a resident of Cadil- 
lac, Mich., for 25 years, died on June 12th. Mr. 
Anderson was an early photographer and used 
to drive a dog team from camp to camp, taking 
pictures of the lumber industry. He leaves a 
widow and six children. 


WILLIAM R. TOBIAS 


William R. Tobias, a photographer for thirty- 
five years at 290 High Street, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
died June 13th after an illness of the past sev- 
eral weeks. He has been ailing for some time. 
Mr. Tobias was seventy years old and in accord- 
ance with his last wishes his body will be cre- 
mated privately. 
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HASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 


Its freedom from halation 


saves the brilliancy of the 
highlights without losing 
the purity of the shadows. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


f Cladsified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange and 
Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 for 
thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—tTwo insertions of twenty-one words, minimum 
charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. Cash must 
accompany order. ' 

Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. Addi- 
tional words, 2 cents each. 

No display allowed—Cash must be sent with order. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M., Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Read the ads. that follow 


HeLe WANTED— Willing to pay splendid salary to a 

thoroughly experienced man Must be high-class 
retoucher and good operator. Shrader Studio, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


WANTED—A first-class printer on Artura papers. 
The position is a steady one the year around. 
Carl K. Frey, 11 Broad Street, Wtica Ni. Y. 


WANTED —Operator who is first-class; excellent 

surroundings; fine class of work. Best pay and 
steady position to competent worker. Address 912 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


SITUATION WANTED — Illinois photographer, 20 

years experience in all branches, has studio of his 
own, would like to connect during the season with 
studio in summer resort. Absolutely dependable 
and able worker. Address 926 care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A STUDIO? 


Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Well equipped studio in school town of 

8000; artificial light; Butler and Halldorson flash; 
New No. 9 outfit and large Vitax Lens; ‘‘M’”’ Tube 
for enlarging; equipped for Portrait Film or Plates. 
Owner leaving for West. Carl L. Douglass, 
Indiana, Pa. 


For SALE—The best little studio in Western Penn- 

sylvania and doing a good business; fine place for 
a young man and a hustler. Terms to suit. 
Address 925, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For SALE—Good paying studio in town of 35,000; 

fully equipped and in good location. An eight- 
year lease and a bargain to the right party. Doing 
a business of from six to eight thousand a year. 
Possession at once. Address 924, care of BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Read the ads. that follow 


For SALE—Press Graflex (5x7) Lens—Magazine. 
Nearly new. M. D. A., 2914 Oxford Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


For SALE—AIlI good condition 11x14 F. &S. Elec- 

tric Printer, $20; 8x10 Wollensak Anastigmat 
f6.3 in Autex shutter, good as new, $35; Bohmke 
8x10 f6, $10; Voightlander Euryscope Ser. 4. No. 6 
f6, fine for groups and large heads up to 14x17, $45; 
Smith Cabinet, jump spark, $35; one ‘‘U’’ Wold 
Airbrush, perfect condition, with Gauge, etc., com- 
plete, $25; one model ‘“‘J’’ $8. Address Box 220, 
Litchfield, Il. 


SPL—PRoFESSIONALS AT THEIR CONVENTIONS— 

Advanced Amateurs in their Magazines— 
Pictorialists in their Salons—all are winning 
prizes and honors by the use of the STRUSS 
PICTORIAL LENS. Fred’k W. Keasbey, box 
303, Morristown, N. J. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art 


The standard Art Book of the world. 
A reprint —better than the original 
edition — $1.50; or, with one year’s 
subscription, $3.25. 


F. V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE H. LIEBER COMPANY 
24 W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Photographic Materials 
124 Sixth Street : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Yxpw von 


Bargain Prices. Everything Photographic 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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A new paper for portrait enlarging. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRATT BROMIDE 


Made with no other thought than quality— 
no other aim than the production of a Bromide 
paper specially suited for Portrait enlargements 
of the highest character. 

It has ample speed, a scale of gradation 
specially suited to portrait negatives and yields 
beautiful carbon-brown tones with the re- 


development process. 
Supplied in two colors and two surfaces. 


D White, Rough Matte E Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre E Buff, Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D. W. Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 
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For the Commercial or 


Industrial Photographer—/x 11 


A size that is different, looks bigger, sells better, is pleas- 


ing and that is specially suited to a great variety of subjects. 
The 7 x 11 materials cost no more than those used for 8 x 10 
pictures. 


Eastman View Camera No. 2 
ra 


For either vertical or horizontal subjects. Is an im- 


proved model of the Century View and Empire State and 
embodies all their practical conveniences. The sliding front 
board permits the lens to be centered on either half of the 
film or plate when making two exposures on a 7 x 11. 


Eastman View Camera No. 2, 7x11, with case 


and one Portrait Film or Plate Holder, . . 56 3 -t 8 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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The contact quality of the 
enlargement on 


AIR TORA 
CAINBON 
IBLACIK 


makes easier sales, better 
satisfied customers and 
more of them. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


men 
mae. 
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HLON 


Now 


31] 25 per pound 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCH Hol ER, Nase 


All dealers’. 
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